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TOLSTOY  ON  SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

I. 

Mr.  Crosby’s  article  on  “  Shakespeare’s  Attitude  Towards  the 
Working  Classes  suggested  to  me  the  icE'a  of  also  expressing 
my  own  long-established  opinion  about  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
in  direct  opposition  as  it  is  to  that  established  in  the  whole 
European  wwld.  Calling  to  mind  all  the  struggle  of  doubt  and 
self-deceit,  efforts  to  attune  myself  to  Shakespeare  w'hich  I  went 
through  owing  to  my  complete  disagreement  with  this  universal 
adulation,  and  presuming  that  many  have  experienced,  and  are 
experiencing,  the  same,  1  think  that  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
express  definitely  and  frankly  this  view  of  mine  opposed  to  that 
of  the  majority,  and  the  more  so  as  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  came  when  examining  the  causes  of  my  disagreement  with 
the  universally  established  opinion  are,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
without  interest  and  significance. 

My  disagreement  with  the  established  opinion  about  Shakes¬ 
peare  is  not  the  result  of  an  accidental  frame  of  mind  nor  of  a 
light-minded  attitude  towards  the  matter,  but  is  the  outcome 
of  many  years’  repeated  and  insistent  endeavours  to  harmonise 
my  own  views  of  Shakespeare  wdth  those  established  amongst 
all  civilised  men  of  the  Christian  world. 

I  remember  the  astonishment  I  felt  when  I  first  read  Shakes¬ 
peare.  I  expected  to  receive  a  powerful,  aesthetic  pleasure,  but, 
having  read,  one  after  the  other,  works  regarded  as  his  best — 
King  Lear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth — not  only 
did  I  feel  no  delight,  but  I  felt  an  irresistible  repulsion  and 
tedium,  and  doubted  as  to  whether  I  was  senseless  in  feeling 
works  regarded  as  the  summit  of  perfection  by  the  whole  of 
the  civilised  world  to  be  trivial  and  positively  bad,  or  whether 
the  significance  which  this  civilised  world  attributes  to  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  was  itself  senseless. 

(1)  This  essay  owes  its  origin  to  Leo  Tolstoy’s  desire  to  contribute  a  preface 
to  the  article  he  mentions  by  Mr.  E.  Crosby. 
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My  consternation  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  I  always  keenly 
felt  the  heauties  of  poetry  in  every  form  ;  then  why  should  artistic 
works  recognised  by  the  whole  world  as  those  of  a  genius— the 
works  of  Shakespeare — not  only  fail  to  please  me,  but  be  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  me?  For  a  long  time  I  could  not  believe  in  myself, 
and  during  hfty  years,  in  order  to  test  myself,  I  several  times 
recommenced  reading  Shakespeare  in  every  possible  form,  in 
Jvussian,  in  English,  in  German,  and  in  Schlegel’s  translation, 
as  1  was  advised.  Several  times  I  read  the  dramas  and  the 
comedies  and  historical  plays,  and  I  invariably  underwent  the 
same  feelings — repulsion,  weariness,  and  bewilderment.  At  the 
present  time,  before  writing  this  preface,  being  desirous  once 
more  to  test  myself,  I  have,  as  an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  again 
read  the  whole  of  Shakespeare,  including  the  historical  plays, 
the  Henrys,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  the  Tempest,  Cymhcline,  and 
4  have  felt  with  even  greater  force  the  same  feelings,  this  time, 
however,  not  of  bewilderment,  but  of  firm,  indubitable  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  unquestionable  glory  of  a  great  genius  which 
Shakespeare  enjoys,  and  which  compels  writers  of  our  time  to 
imitate  him,  and  readers  and  spectators  to  discover  in  him  non¬ 
existent  merits — thereby  distorting  their  {esthetic  and  ethical 
understanding — is  a  great  evil,  as  is  every  untruth. 

Although  1  know  that  the  majority  of  people  so  firmly  believe 
in  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare  that  in  reading  this  judgment  of 
mine  they  will  not  admit  even  the  possibility  of  its  justice,  and 
will  not  give  it  the  slightest  attention,  nevertheless  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  as  well  as  I  can  to  show  why  I  believe  that  Shakespeare 
cannot  be  recognised  either  as  a  great  genius  or  even  as  an  average 
author. 

For  illustration  of  my  purpose  I  wdll  take  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
most  extolled  dramas.  King  Lear,  in  the  enthusiastic  praise  of 
which  the  majority  of  critics  agree. 

“  The  tragedy  of  Lear  is  deservedly  celebrated  among  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare,”  says  Dr.  Johnson.  ‘‘There  is  perhaps 
no  play  which  keeps  the  attention  so  strongly  fixed,  which  so 
much  agitates  our  passions  and  interests  our  curiosity.” 

‘‘  We  wish  that  we  could  pass  this  play  over  and  say  nothing 
about  it,”  says  Hazlitt ;  ‘‘all  that  we  can  say  must  fall  far  short 
of  the  subject,  or  even  of  what  we  ourselves  conceive  of  it.  To 
attempt  to  give  a  description  of  the  play  itself,  or  of  its  effects 
upon  the  mind,  is  mere  impertinence;  yet  we  must  say  some¬ 
thing.  It  is,  then,  the  best  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  for  it  is 
the  one  in  which  he  was  the  most  in  earnest.” 

‘‘  If  the  originality  of  invention  did  not  so  much  stamp  almost 
every  play  of  Shakespeare,”  says  Tl allam,  ‘‘that  to  name  one 
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as  the  most  original  seems  a  disparagement  to  others,  we  might 
say  that  this  great  prerogative  of  genius  was  exercised  above  all 
in  Lear.  It  diverges  more  from  the  model  of  regular  tragedy 
than  Macbeth  or  Othello,  and  even  more  than  Hamlet,  but  the 
fable  is  better  constructed  than  in  the  last  of  these,  and  it  dis¬ 
plays  full  as  much  of  the  almost  superhuman  inspiration  of  the 
poet  as  the  other  two.” 

“  King  Lear  may  be  recognised  as  the  perfect  model  of  the 
dramatic  art  of  the  whole  world,”  says  Shelley. 

*‘I  am  not  minded  to  say  much  of  Shakespeare’s  Arthur,” 
says  Swinburne.  ‘‘There  are  one  or  two  tigures  in  the  world 
of  his  work  of  which  there  are  no  words  that  would  be  fit  or 
good  to  say.  Another  of  these  is  Cordelia.  The  place  they 
have  in  our  lives  and  thoughts  is  not  one  for  talk.  The  niche 
set  apart  for  them  to  inhabit  in  our  secret  hearts  is  not  penetrable 
by  the  lights  and  noises  of  commmn  day.  There  are  chapels  in 
the  cathedrals  of  man’s  highest  art,  as  in  that  of  his  inmost  life, 
not  made  to  be  set  o})en  to  the  eyes  and  feet  of  the  world.  Love 
and  Death  and  Memory  keep  charge  for  us  in  silence  of  some 
beloved  names.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  genius,  the  final 
miracle  and  transcendent  gift  of  poetry  that  it  can  add  to  the 
number  of  these  and  engrave  on  the  very  heart  of  our  remem¬ 
brance  fresh  names  and  memories  of  its  own  creation.” 

“Lear  is  the  occasion  for  Cordelia,”  says  Victor  Hugo. 

“  Maternity  of  the  daughter  towards  the  father ;  profound  sub¬ 
ject;  maternity  venerable  among  all  other  maternities,  so  ad¬ 
mirably  rendered  by  the  legend  of  that  Roman  girl,  who  in  the 
depths  of  a  prison  nurses  her  old  father.  The  young  breast  near 
the  white  beard.  There  is  not  a  spectacle  more  holy.  This  filial 
breast  is  Cordelia.  Once  this  figure  dreamed  of  and  found,  Shake¬ 
speare  created  his  drama  .  .  .  Shakespeare  carrying  Cordelia  in 
his  thoughts,  created  that  tragedy  like  a  God  who,  having  an 
aurora  to  put  forward,  makes  a  world  expressly  for  it.” 

“  In  King  Lear,  Shakespeare’s  vision  sounded  the  abyss  of 
horror  to  its  very  depths,  and  his  spirit  showed  neither  fear, 
nor  giddiness,  nor  faintness  at  the  sight,”  says  Brandes.  ‘‘  On 
the  threshold  of  this  work  a  feeling  of  awe  comes  over  one,  as 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  with  its  ceiling  frescoes 
by  Michael  Angelo — only  that  the  suffering  here  is  far  more 
intense,  the  wail  wilder,  and  the  harmonies  of  beauty  more 
definitely  shattered  by  the  discords  of  despair.” 

Such  are  the  judgments  of  the  critics  about  this  drama,  and 
therefore  I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  selecting  it  as  a  type  of 
Shakespeare’s  best. 

As  impartially  as  possible  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the 
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contents  of  the  drama,  and  then  to  show  why  it  is  not  that  acme 
of  perfection  it  is  represented  to  be  by  critics,  but  is  somethin" 
quite  different. 


II. 

The  drama  of  Lear  begins  with  a  scene  giving  the  conversation 
between  two  courtiers,  Kent  and  Gloucester.  Kent,  pointing  to 
a  young  man  present,  asks  Gloucester  whether  that  is  not  his 
son.  Gloucester  says  that  he  has  often  blushed  to  acknowledge 
the  young  man  as  his  son,  but  has  now  ceased  doing  so.  Kent 
says  he  “cannot  conceive  him.”  Then  Gloucester  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  son  of  his  says  :  “  The  fellow’s  mother  could,  and 
grew  round-wombed,  and  had  a  son  for  her  cradle  ere  she  had  a 
husband  for  her  bed.”  “  I  have  another,  a  legitimate  son,”  con¬ 
tinues  Gloucester,  “but  although  this  one  came  into  the  world 
before  he  was  sent  for,  his  mother  was  fair  and  there  was  good 
six)rt  at  his  making,  and,  therefore,  I  acknowdedge  this  one  also.” 

Such  is  the  introduction.  Not  to  mention  the  coarseness  of 
these  words  of  Gloucester,  they  are,  further,  out  of  place  in  the 
mouth  of  a  person  intended  to  represent  a  noble  character.  One 
cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  some  critics  that  these  words 
are  given  to  Gloucester  in  order  to  show  the  contempt  for  his 
illegitimacy  from  which  Edmund  suffers.  Were  this  so,  it  would 
first  have  been  unnecessary  to  make  the  father  express  the  con¬ 
tempt  felt  by  men  in  general,  and,  secondly,  Edmund,  in  his 
monologue  about  the  injustice  of  those  who  despise  him  for  his 
birth,  would  have  mentioned  such  words  from  his  father.  But  this 
is  not  so,  and,  therefore,  these  words  of  Gloucester  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  piece  were  merely  intended  as  a  communication 
to  the  public  in  a  humorous  form  of  the  fact  that  Gloucester  has  a 
legitimate  son  and  an  illegitimate  one. 

After  this,  trumpets  are  blowm,  and  King  Lear  enters  with  his 
daughters  and  sons-in-law,  and  utters  a  speech  to  the  effect  that, 
owing  to  old  age,  he  wishes  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  business 
and  divide  his  kingdom  between  his  daughters.  In  order  to  know 
how'  much  he  should  give  to  each  daughter ,  he  announces  that  to 
the  one  who  says  she  loves  him  most  he  wdll  give  most.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Goneril,  says  that  words  cannot  express  the 
extent  of  her  love — that  she  loves  her  father  more  than  eyesight, 
space,  and  liberty,  loves  him  so  much  that  it  makes  her  “  breath 
poor.”  King  Lear  immediately  allots  his  daughter  on  the  map 
her  portion  of  fields,  woods,  rivers,  and  meadows,  and  asks  the 
same  question  of  the  second  daughter.  The  second  daughter, 
Began ,  says  that  her  sister  has  correctly  ex|)ressed  her  own  feel¬ 
ing,  only  not  strongly  enough.  She,  Began,  loves  her  father  so 
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much  that  everything  is  abhorrent  to  her  except  his  love.  The 
King  rewards  this  daughter  also,  and  then  asks  his  youngest,  the 
favourite,  in  whom,  according  to  his  expression,  are  “  interess’d 
the  vines  of  France  and  the  milk  of  Burgundy,”  that  is,  whose 
hand  is  being  claimed  by  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  asks  Cordelia  how  she  loves  him.  Cordelia,  who 
personifies  all  the  virtues,  as  the  eldest  two  all  the  vices,  says, 
quite  out  of  place,  as  if  on  purpose  to  irritate  her  father,  that 
although  she  loves  and  honours  him  and  is  grateful  to  him ,  yet  if 
she  marries,  all  her  love  will  not  belong  to  her  father,  but  she 
will  also  love  her  husband. 

Hearing  these  words,  the  King  loses  his  temper,  and  curses 
this  favourite  daughter  with  the  most  dreadful  and  strange  male¬ 
dictions,  saying,  for  instance,  that  he  will  henceforth  love  his 
daughter  as  little  as  he  loves  the  man  who  devours  his  own 
children. 

The  barbarous  Scythian, 

Or  be  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  bis  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 

Bo  as  well  neighbour'd,  pitied,  and  relieved. 

As  thou  my  sometime  daughter. 

The  courtier,  Kent,  defends  Cordelia,  and,  desiring  to  appease 
the  King,  rebukes  him  for  his  injustice,  and  says  reasonable 
things  about  the  evil  of  flattery.  Lear,  unmoved  by  Kent,  ban¬ 
ishes  him  under  pain  of  death,  and  calling  to  him  Cordelia’s  two 
suitors,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  King  of  France,  proposes 
to  them  in  turn  to  take  Cordelia  without  dowry.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  frankly  says  that  without  dowry  he  will  not  take 
Cordelia,  but  the  King  of  France  takes  her  without  dowry,  and 
leads  her  away. 

After  this,  the  elder  sisters  there  and  then  entering  into  con¬ 
versation,  prepare  to  injure  their  father  who  had  endowed  them. 
Thus  ends  the  first  scene. 

Not  to  mention  the  pompous,  characterless  language  of  King 
Lear,  the  same  in  which  all  Shakespeare’s  kings  speak,  the  reader 
or  spectator  cannot  conceive  that  a  king,  however  old  and  stupid 
he  may  be,  could  believe  the  words  of  the  vicious  daughters  with 
whom  he  had  passed  his  whole  life,  and  not  believe  his  favourite 
daughter,  but  curse  and  banish  her;  and,  therefore,  the  spectator 
or  reader  cannot  share  the  feelings  of  the  persons  participating 
in  this  unnatural  scene. 

The  second  scene  opens  with  Edmund,  Gloucester’s  illegitimate 
son,  soliloquising  on  the  injustice  of  men,  who  concede  rights 
and  respect  to  the  legitimate  son,  but  deprive  the  illegitimate 
son  of  them ;  and  he  determines  to  ruin  Edgar,  and  to  usurp  his 
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place.  For  this  purpose  he  forges  a  letter  to  himself  as  from 
Edgar,  in  which  the  latter  expresses  a  desire  to  murder  his  father. 
Awaiting  his  father’s  approach,  Edmund,  as  if  against  his  will, 
shows  him  this  letter,  and  the  father  immediately  believes  that 
his  son  Edgar,  whom  he  tenderly  loves,  desires  to  kill  him.  The 
father  goes  away,  Edgar  enters,  and  Edmund  persuades  him  that 
his  father  for  some  reason  desires  to  kill  him.  Edgar  imme¬ 
diately  believes  this,  and  flees  from  his  parent. 

The  relations  between  Gloucester  and  his  tw’o  sons,  and  the 
feelings  of  these  characters,  are  as  unnatural  as  Lear’s  relation 
to  his  daughters,  or  even  more  so ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  still  more 
difficult  for  the  spectator  to  transport  himself  into  the  mental 
condition  of  Gloucester  and  his  sons,  and  sympathise  with  them, 
than  it  is  to  do  so  into  that  of  Lear  and  his  daughters. 

In  the  fourth  scene ,  the  banished  Kent ,  so  disguised  that  Lear 
does  not  recognise  him,  presents  himself  to  Ijear,  who  is  already 
staying  wdth  Goneril.  Lear  asks  who  he  is,  to  wdiich  Kent 
answers,  one  doesn’t  know  why,  in  a  tone  quite  inappropriate  to 
his  position  :  “  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow^  and  as  poor  as  the 
King.”  “  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  subject  as  he  is  for  a  King, 
thou  art  poor  enough.  .  .  .  How  old  art  thou?”  asks  the  King. 
“Not  so  young.  Sir,  to  love  a  woman,  &c.,  nor  so  old  to  dote  on 
her.”  To  this  the  King  says,  “  If  I  like  thee  no  W'orse  after 
dinner,  I  wdll  not  part  from  thee  yet.” 

These  speeches  follow  neither  from  Lear’s  position,  nor  his 
relation  to  Kent,  but  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  Lear  and  Kent, 
evidently  because  the  author  regards  them  as  witty  and  amusing. 

Goneril’s  steward  appears,  and  behaves  rudely  to  Lear,  for 
which  Kent  knocks  him  down.  The  King,  still  not  recognising 
Kent,  gives  him  money  for  this,  and  takes  him  into  his  service. 
After  this  appears  the  fool,  and  thereupon  begins  a  prolonged 
conversation  between  the  fool  and  the  King,  utterly  unsuited  to 
the  position,  and  serving  no  purpose.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
fool  says,  “  Give  me  an  egg  and  I’ll  give  thee  two  crowns.” 
The  King  asks,  “  What  crowns  shall  they  be?”  “Why,”  says 
the  fool,  “  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i’  the  middle  and  eat  up  the 
meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the  egg.  When  thou  clovest  thy  crown 
i’  the  middle,  and  gavcst  away  both  parts,  thou  borest  thine  ass 
on  thy  back  o’er  the  dirt  :  thou  hadst  little  wdt  in  thy  bald  crown 
when  thou  gavest  thy  golden  one  away.  If  I  speak  like  myseU 
in  this,  let  him  be  whipp’d  that  first  finds  it  so.” 

In  this  manner  lengthy  conversations  go  on  calling  forth  in 
the  spectator  or  reader  that  w^earisome  uneasiness  w'hich  one 
experiences  when  listening  to  jokes  which  are  not  witty. 

This  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  Goneril. 
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She  demands  of  her  father  that  he  should  diminish  his  retinue  : 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  fifty  courtiers  instead  of  a  hundred. 
At  this  suggestion  Lear  gets  into  a  strange  and  unnatural  rage, 
and  asks  :  — 

Doth  any  here  know  me?  This  is  not  Lear  : 

Does  Lear  walk  thus?  speak  thus?  Where  are  his  eyes? 

Either  his  motion  weakens,  his  discernings 
Are  lethargied.  Ila !  ’tis  not  so. 

Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am? 

And  so  forth. 

While  this  goes  on  the  fool  does  not  cease  to  interpolate  his 
humourless  jokes.  Goneril’s  husband  then  enters  and  wishes 
to  appease  Lear,  but  Lear  curses  Goneril,  invoking  for  her  either 
sterility  or  the  birth  of  such  an  infant-monster  as  would  return 
laughter  and  contempt  for  her  motherly  cares,  and  would 
thus  show  her  all  the  horror  and  pain  caused  by  a  child’s  in¬ 
gratitude. 

These  words  which  express  a  genuine  feeling,  might  have  been 
touching  had  they  stood  alone.  But  they  are  lost  amongst  long 
and  high-flown  s[X‘eches  which  Lear  keeps  incessantly  uttering 
quite  inappropriately.  He  either  invokes  “blasts  and  fogs’’ 
upm  the  head  of  his  daughter,  or  desires  his  curse  to  “pierce 
every  souse  about  her,’’  or  else  apixaling  to  his  own  eyes,  says 
that  should  they  weep,  he  will  pluck  them  out  and  “  cast 
them  with  the  waters  that  they  lose  to  temper  clay.’’  And 
so  on. 

After  this,  Tjoar  sends  Kent,  whom  ho  still  fails  to  recognise, 
to  his  other  daughter,  and  notwithstanding  the  despair  he  has 
just  manifested,  he  talks  with  the  fool,  and  elicits  his  jokes. 
These  jokes  continue  to  be  mirthless,  and  besides  creating  an 
unpleasant  feeling,  similar  to  shame,  the  usual  effect  of  unsuccess¬ 
ful  witticisms,  they  arc  also  so  drawn  out  as  to  he  positively  dull. 
Thus  the  fool  asks  the  King  whether  he  can  tell  why  one’s 
nose  stands  in  the  middle  of  one’s  face?  Lear  says  he  cannot. 
“  Why,  to  keep  one’s  eyes  of  either  side ’s  nose,  that  what  a  man 
cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  out.’’ 

“  Ciinst  toll  how  au  oyster  makes  his  shell?  ” 

‘‘  No.” 

“Nor  I  cither;  but  I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a  house.” 

"  Why?  ” 

“Why,  to  put  ’s  head  in;  not  to  give  it  away  to  his  daughters  and 
leave  his  horns  without  a  case.” 

”...  Be  my  horses  ready?  ” 

“  Thy  asses  are  gone  about  ’em.  The  reason  why  the  seven  stars  are 
no  more  than  seven  is  a  pretty  reason.” 

“  Hecauso  they  are  not  eight?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed  :  thou  would 'st  make  a  good  fool.”  And  so  on. 
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After  this  lengthy  scene  a  gentleman  enters  and  announces  that 
the  horses  are  ready  :  The  fool  says  :  — 

She  that’s  a  maid  now,  and  laughs  at  my  departure, 

Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut  shorter. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  begins  bv 
the  villain  Edmund  persuading  his  brother,  when  their  father 
enters,  to  pretend  that  they  are  fighting  with  their  swords. 
Edgar  consents,  although  it  is  utterly  incomprehensible  why  he 
should  do  so.  The  father  finds  them  fighting.  Edgar  flics,  and 
Edmund  scratches  his  arm  to  draw’  blood,  and  persuades  his 
father  that  Edgar  was  working  charms  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
his  father,  and  had  desired  Edmund  to  help  him,  but  that  he, 
Edmund,  had  refused,  and  that  then  Edgar  flew  at  him  and 
wounded  his  arm.  Gloucester  believes  everything,  curses  Edgar, 
and  transfers  all  the  rights  of  the  elder  and  legitimate  son  to  the 
illegitimate  Edmund.  The  Duke,  hearing  of  this,  also  rewards 
Edmund. 

In  the  second  scene,  in  front  of  Gloucester’s  palace,  Lear’s 
neW'  servant,  Kent,  still  unrecognised  by  Lear,  without  any 
reason,  begins  to  abuse  Osw’ald,  Goneril’s  steward,  calling  him— 

“  A  knave,  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken  meats,  a  base,  proud, 
shallow*,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred-pound,  filthy,  worsted¬ 
stocking  knave — the  son  and  heir  of  a  mongrel  bitch.”  And  so 
on.  Then,  drawing  his  sword,  he  demands  that  Oswald  should 
fight  with  him,  saying  that  he  w’ill  make  a  ”  sop  o’  the  moon¬ 
shine  ”  of  him— words  which  no  commentators  can  explain. 
When  he  is  stopped  he  continues  to  give  vent  to  the  strangest 
abuse,  saying  that  a  tailor  made  Oswald,  as  ”  a  stone-cutter  or 
a  painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  they  had  been 
but  tw’o  hours  o’  the  trade  !  ”  He  further  says  that,  if  only 
leave  be  given  him,  he  will  ”  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into 
mortar  and  daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him.” 

Thus  Kent,  whom  nobody  recognises,  although  both  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  well  as  Gloucester,  who  is  present, 
ought  to  know  him  w*ell,  continues  to  brawl,  in  the  character  of 
Lear’s  new  servant,  until  he  is  taken  and  put  in  the  stocks. 

The  third  scene  takes  place  on  a  heath.  Edgar,  flying  from 
the  persecutions  of  his  father,  hides  in  a  wood  and  tells  the  public 
what  kind  of  lunatics  exist  there — beggars  who  go  about  naked, 
thrust  wooden  pricks  and  pins  into  their  flesh,  scream  with  wild 
voices  and  enforce  charity,  and  says  that  he  wishes  to  simulate 
such  a  lunatic  in  order  to  save  himself  from  persecution.  Having 
communicated  this  to  the  public,  he  retires. 

The  fourth  scene  is  again  before  Gloucester’s  castle.  Enter 
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Lear  and  the  fool.  Lear  sees  Kent  in  the  stocks,  and,  still  not 
recognising  him,  is  inflamed  with  rage  against  those  who  dared 
so  to  insult  his  messenger,  and  calls  for  the  Duke  and  Eegan. 
The  fool  goes  on  with  his  jokes. 

Lear  with  difficulty  restrains  his  ire.  Enter  the  Duke  and 
Began.  Lear  complains  of  Goneril,  but  Eegan  justifies  her 
sister.  Lear  curses  Goneril,  and  when  Eegan  tells  him  he  had 
better  return  to  her  sister,  he  is  indignant,  and  says  :  “Ask  her 
forgiveness?”  and  falls  down  on  his  knees  demonstrating  how 
indecent  it  would  be  if  he  were  abjectly  to  beg  food  and  clothing 
as  charity  from  his  own  daughter,  and  he  curses  Goneril  with 
the  strangest  curses,  and  asks  who  put  his  servant  in  the  stocks. 
Before  Eegan  can  answer,  Goneril  arrives.  Lear  becomes  yet 
more  exasperated,  and  again  curses  Goneril,  but  when  he  is  told 
that  it  was  the  Duke  himself  who  ordered  the  stocks,  he  does 
not  say  anything,  because  at  this  moment  Eegan  tells  him  that 
she  cannot  receive  him  now,  and  that  he  had  best  return  to 
Goneril,  and  that  in  a  month’s  time  she  herself  will  receive  him 
with,  however,  not  a  hundred,  but  fifty  servants.  Lear  again 
curses  Goneril,  and  does  not  want  to  go  to  her,  continuing  to 
hope  that  Eegan  will  accept  him  with  the  whole  hundred 
servants.  But  Eegan  says  she  will  receive  him  only  with  twenty- 
five,  and  then  Lear  makes  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  Goneril, 
who  admits  fifty.  But  when  Goneril  says  that  even  twenty-five 
are  too  many,  Lear  pours  forth  a  long  argument  about  the  super¬ 
fluous  and  the  needful  being  relative,  and  says  that  if  man  is 
not  allowed  more  than  he  needs,  he  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  beast.  Hereupon,  Lear,  or  rather  the  actor  who  plays 
Lear’s  part,  adds  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  lady’s  finery,  w’hich 
does  not  keep  her  warm.  After  this  he  flies  into  a  mad  fury,  and 
says  that  to  take  vengeance  on  his  daughters  he  will  do  some¬ 
thing  dreadful,  but  that  he  will  not  weep,  and  so  he  departs. 
A  storm  begins. 

Such  is  the  second  act,  full  of  unnatural  events,  and  yet  more 
unnatural  speeches,  not  flowing  from  the  position  of  the  char¬ 
acters — and  finishing  with  a  scene  between  Lear  and  his 
daughters  which  might  have  been  powerful  if  it  had  not  been 
permeated  with  the  most  absurdly  foolish,  unnatural  speeches — 
which,  moreover,  have  no  relation  to  the  subject — put  into  the 
mouth  of  Lear.  Lear’s  vacillations  between  pride,  anger,  and 
the  hope  of  his  daughters’  giving  in  would  be  exceedingly  touch¬ 
ing  if  they  were  not  spoilt  by  the  verbose  absurdities  to  which 
he  gives  vent  about  being  ready  to  divorce  himself  from  Eegan ’s 
dead  mother,  should  Eegan  not  be  glad  to  receive  him — or  about 
“fen  suck’d  fogs,”  which  he  invokes  upon  the  head  of  his 
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daucjhter,  or  about  the  heavens  being  obliged  to  patronise  old 
people  because  they  themselves  are  old. 

The  third  act  begins  with  thunder,  lightning,  a  storm,  of  some 
special  kind  such  as,  according  to  the  words  of  the  characters  in 
the  piece,  had  never  before  taken  place.  On  the  heath  a  gentle¬ 
man  tells  Kent  that  Lear,  banished  by  his  daughters  from  their 
homes,  is  running  about  the  heath  alone,  tearing  his  hair  and 
throwing  it  to  the  winds,  and  that  none  but  the  fool  is  with 
him.  In  return,  Kent  tells  the  gentleman  that  the  Dukes  have 
quarrelled,  and  that  the  French  army  has  landed  at  Dover,  and, 
having  communicated  this  intelligence,  he  dispatches  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  Dover  to  meet  Cordelia. 

The  second  scene  of  the  third  act  also  takes  place  on  the 
heath,  but  in  another  part  of  it.  Lear  walks  about  the  heath 
and  says  words  which  are  meant  to  express  his  despair  :  he  desires 
that  the  winds  should  blow  so  hard  that  they  should  crack  their 
cheeks,  and  that  the  rain  should  flood  everything,  that  lightning 
should  singe  his  white  head,  and  the  thunder  flatten  the  world 
and  destroy  all  germs  “that  make  ungrateful  man!”  The 
fool  keeps  uttering  still  more  senseless  words.  Enter  Kent.  Lear 
says  that  for  some  reason  during  this  storm  all  criminals  shall  be 
found  out  and  convicted.  Kent,  still  unrecognised  by  Lear,  en¬ 
deavours  to  persuade  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  hovel.  At  this 
point  the  fool  pronounces  a  prophecy  in  no  wise  related  to  the 
situation,  and  they  all  depart. 

The  third  scene  is  again  transferred  to  Gloucester’s  castle. 
Gloucester  tells  Edmund  that  the  French  King  has  already 
landed  with  his  troops,  and  intends  to  help  Lear.  Learning  this. 
Edmund  decides  to  accuse  his  father  of  treason  in  order  that 
he  may  get  his  heritage. 

The  fourth  scene  is  again  on  the  heath  in  front  of  the  hovel. 
Kent  invites  Lear  into  the  hovel,  but  Lear  answers  that  he  has 
no  reason  to  shelter  himself  from  the  tempest,  that  ho  does  not 
feel  it,  having  a  tempest  in  his  mind,  called  forth  by  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  his  daughters,  which  extinguishes  all  else.  This  true 
feeling,  expressed  in  simple  words,  might  elicit  sympathy,  but 
amidst  the  incessant  pompous  raving  it  escapes  one  and  loses 
its  significance. 

The  hovel  into  which  Lear  is  led  turns  out  to  be  the  same 
W’hich  Edgar  has  entered,  disguised  as  a  madman,  i.e.,  naked. 
Edgar  comes  out  of  the  hovel,  and,  although  all  have  known 
him,  no  one  recognises  him — as  no  one  recognises  Kent — and 
Edgar,  Lear,  and  the  fool  begin  to  say  senseless  things,  which 
continue  with  interruptions  for  many  pages.  In  the  middle 
of  this  scene  enters  Gloucester,  who  also  does  not  recognise  either 
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Kent  or  his  son  Edgar,  and  tells  them  how  his  son  Edgar  wanted 
to  kill  him. 

This  scene  is  again  cut  short  by  another  in  Gloucester’s  castle, 
during  which  Edmund  betrays  his  father,  and  the  Duke  promises 
to  avenge  himself  on  Gloucester.  Then  the  scene  shifts  back  to 
Lear.  Kent,  Edgar,  Gloucester,  Lear,  and  the  fool  are  at  a 
farm  and  talking.  Edgar  says  :  “  Frateretto  calls  me,  and  tells 
me  Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness  ...”  The  fool 
says :  ‘  ‘  Tell  me  whether  a  madman  be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeo¬ 
man?”  Lear,  having  lost  his  mind,  says  that  the  madman  is 
a  King.  The  fool  says  no,  the  madman  is  the  yeoman  who 
has  allowed  his  son  to  become  a  gentleman.  Lear  screams  :  ”  To 
have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits,  come  hissing  in  upon 
’em,”  while  Edgar  shrieks  that  the  foul  fiend  bites  his  back. 
At  this  the  fool  remarks  that  one  cannot  believe  ‘‘  in  the  tame¬ 
ness  of  a  wolf,  a  horse’s  health,  a  boy’s  love,  or  a  whore’s  oath.” 
Then  Lear  imagines  he  is  judging  his  daughters.  ‘‘  Sit  thou 
here,  most  learned  justicer,”  says  he,  addressing  the  naked 
Edgar:  ‘‘Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.  Now,  you  she  foxes.” 
To  this  Edgar  says  :  ‘‘Look  where  he  stands  and  glares  !  Wantest 
thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam?  ” 

‘‘Come  o’er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me - ”  while  the  fool 

sings  :  — 

Her  boat  hath  a  leak 
And  she  must  not  speak, 

Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Edgar  goes  on  in  his  own  strain.  Kent  suggests  that  Lear  should 
lie  down,  but  Lear  continues  his  imaginary  trial  :  ‘‘  Bring  in 
their  evidence,”  he  cries.  ‘‘Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take 
thy  place,”  he  says  to  Edgar,  ‘‘  and  thou  (to  the  fool)  ‘‘  his  yoke¬ 
fellow  of  equity,  bench  by  his  side.  You  are  o’  the  commission, 
sit  you  too,”  addressing  Kent. 

"  Purr,  the  cat  is  grey,”  shouts  Edgar. 

“Arraign  her  first,  ’tis  Goneril,”  cries  Lear.  “I  here  take  my  oath 
before  this  honourable  assembly,  she  kicked  the  poor  King  her  father.” 

“  Come  hither,  mistress.  Is  your  name  Goneril?  ”  says  the  fool,  address¬ 
ing  the  seat. 

“And  here’s  another,”  cries  Lear.  “  Stop  her  tliere!  arms,  arms,  sword, 
fire!  Corruption  in  the  place!  False  justice,  why  hast  thou  let  her 
'scape?  ” 

This  raving  terminates  by  Lear  falling  asleep  and  Gloucester 
persuading  Kent,  still  without  recognising  him,  to  carry  Lear 
to  Dover,  and  Kent  and  the  fool  carry  off  the  King. 

The  scene  is  transferred  to  Gloucester’s  castle.  Gloucester 
himself  is  about  to  be  accused  of  treason.  He  is  brought  forward 
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and  bound.  The  Duke  of  Cornwall  plucks  out  one  of  his  eyes  and 
sets  his  foot  on  it.  Eegan  says,  “  One  side  will  mock  another; 
the  other  too.”  The  Duke  wishes  to  pluck  the  other  out  also, 
but  a  servant,  for  some  reason,  suddenly  takes  Gloucester’s  part, 
and  wounds  the  Duke.  Eegan  kills  the  servant,  who,  dying, 
says  to  Gloucester  that  he  has  ‘‘  one  eye  left  to  see  some  mischief 
on  him.”  The  Duke  says,  ”  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it,”  and 
tears  out  Gloucester’s  other  eye  and  throws  it  on  the  ground. 
Here  Eegan  says  that  it  was  Edmund  who  betrayed  his  father, 
and  then  Gloucester  immediately  understands  that  he  has  been 
deceived,  and  that  Edgar  did  not  wish  to  kill  him. 

Thus  ends  the  third  act. 

The  fourth  act  is  again  on  the  heath.  Edgar,  still  attired 
as  a  lunatic,  soliloquises  in  stilted  terms  about  the  instability 
of  fortune  and  the  advantages  of  a  humble  lot.  Then  there  comes 
to  him  somehow  into  the  very  place  on  the  heath  where  he  is, 
his  father,  the  blinded  Gloucester,  led  by  an  old  man.  In  that 
characteristic  Shakespearean  language — the  chief  peculiarity 
of  which  is  that  the  thoughts  are  bred  either  by  the  consonance 
or  the  contrasts  of  words — Gloucester  also  speaks  about  the  in¬ 
stability  of  fortune.  He  tells  tbe  old  man  who  leads  him  to 
leave  him,  but  the  old  man  points  out  to  him  that  he  cannot  see 
his  wmy.  Gloucester  says  he  has  no  way,  and  therefore  does 
not  require  eyes.  And  he  argues  about  his  having  stumbled 
when  he  saw,  and  about  defects  often  proving  commodities. 
”  Ah  !  dear  son  Edgar,”  he  adds,  ”  might  I  but  live  to  see  thee 
in  my  touch,  I’d  say  I  had  eyes  again.”  Edgar,  naked  and  in 
the  character  of  a  lunatic,  hearing  this,  still  does  not  disclose 
himself  to  his  father.  He  takes  the  place  of  the  aged  guide  and 
talks  with  his  father,  who  does  not  recognise  his  voice,  but 
regards  him  as  a  wandering  madman.  Gloucester  avails  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  deliver  himself  of  a  witticism  :  ”  ’Tis  the 
times’  plague  when  madmen  lead  the  blind,”  and  he  insists  on 
dismissing  the  old  man,  obviously  not  from  motives  wEich  might 
be  natural  to  Gloucester  at  that  moment,  but  merely  in  order, 
when  left  alone  wdth  Edgar,  to  enact  the  later  scene  of  the 
imaginary  leaping  from  the  cliff. 

Notwithstanding  Edgar  has  just  seen  his  blinded  father,  and 
has  learnt  that  his  father  repents  of  having  banished  him,  he 
puts  in  utterly  unnecessary  interjections  which  Shakespeare  might 
know,  having  read  them  in  Harouet’s  book,  but  which  Edgar  had 
no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with,  and,  above  all,  which  it 
was  quite  unnatural  for  him  to  repeat  in  his  present  position.  He 
says,  ‘‘Five  friends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once  :  Of  lust,  as 
Obedient ;  Hobbididance,  prince  of  dumbness  ;  Mahu,  of  stealing; 
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Modo,  of  murder;  Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and  mowing;  who 
since  possesses  chambermaids  and  waiting  women.” 

Hearing  these  words,  Gloucester  makes  a  present  of  his  purse 
to  Edgar,  saying  ;  — 

That  I  am  so  wretched 

Makes  thee  the  happier  :  heavens,  deal  so  still. 

Let  the  superfluous  and  lust  dieted  man. 

That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Hecause  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly. 

So  distribution  should  undo  excess. 

And  each  man  have  enough. 

Having  pronounced  these  strange  words,  the  blind  Gloucester 
requests  Edgar  to  lead  him  to  a  certain  cliff  overhanging  the  sea, 
and  they  depart. 

The  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act  takes  place  before  the  Duke 
of  Albany’s  palace.  Goneril  is  not  only  cruel,  but  also  depraved. 
She  despises  her  husband,  and  discloses  her  love  to  the  villain 
Edmund,  who  has  inherited  the  title  of  his  father,  Gloucester. 
Edmund  leaves,  and  a  conversation  takes  place  between  Goneril 
and  her  husband.  The  Duke  of  All)any,  the  only  figure  with 
human  feelings,  who  had  already  previously  been  dissatisfied  with 
his  wife’s  treatment  of  her  father,  now  resolutely  takes  Lear’s 
side,  but  expresses  his  emotion  in  such  words  as  to  shake  one's 
confidence  in  his  feeling.  He  says  that  a  bear  would  lick  Lear's 
reverence,  that  if  the  heavens  do  not  send  their  visible  spirits 
to  tame  these  vile  offences,  humanity  must  prey  on  itself  like 
monsters,  Ac. 

Goneril  docs  not  listen  to  him,  and  then  he  begins  to  abuse 
her.— 

See  thyself,  devil ! 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 

So  horrid  as  in  woman. 

‘‘  0  vain  fool,”  says  Goneril.  ‘‘  Thou  changed  and  self-cover’d 
thing,  for  shame,”  continues  the  Duke  ; 

He-monster  not  thy  feature.  Werc’t  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood. 

They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones;  howe’er  thou  art  a  fiend, 

A  woman’s  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

After  this  a  messenger  enters  and  announces  that  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  wounded  l)y  his  servant  whilst  plucking  out  Glouces¬ 
ter’s  eyes,  had  died.  Goneril  is  glad,  but  already  anticipates 
with  fear  that  Regan,  now  a  widotv,  will  deprive  her  of  Edmund. 
Here  the  second  scene  ends. 

The  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act  represents  the  French  camp. 
From  a  conversation  between  Kent  and  a  gentleman,  the  reader 
or  spectator  learns  that  the  King  of  France  is  not  in  the  camp,  and 
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that  Cordelia  has  received  a  letter  from  Kent  and  is  greatly 
grieved  by  what  she  has  learned  about  her  father.  The  gentleman 
says  that  her  face  reminded  one  of  sunshine  and  rain. 

Her  smiles  and  tears 

Were  like  a  better  day;  those  happy  smiles 
That  play’d  on  her  ripe  lip  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes;  which  parted  thence, 

As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp’d. 

And  so  forth. 

The  gentleman  says  that  Cordelia  desires  to  see  her  father, 
but  Kent  says  that  Lear  is  ashamed  of  seeing  this  daughter,  whom 
he  has  treated  so  unkindly. 

In  the  fourth  scene,  Cordelia,  talking  with  a  physician,  tells 
him  that  Lear  has  been  seen,  that  he  is  quite  mad,  wearing  on 
his  head  a  wreath  of  various  weeds,  that  he  is  roaming  about, 
and  that  she  has  sent  soldiers  in  search  of  him,  adding  that  she 
desires  all  secret  remedies  to  spring  with  her  tears,  and  the  like. 

She  is  informed  that  the  powers  of  the  Dukes  are  approaching, 
but  she  is  concerned  only  about  her  father,  and  departs. 

The  fifth  scene  of  the  fourth  act  lies  in  Gloucester’s  castle. 
Kegan  is  talking  with  Osw^ald,  Goneril’s  steward,  who  is  carrying 
a  letter  from  Goneril  to  Edmund,  and  she  announces  to  him  that 
she  also  loves  Edmund,  and  that,  being  a  widow,  it  is  better  for 
her  to  marry  him  than  for  Goneril  to  do  so,  and  she  begs  him 
to  persuade  her  sister  of  this.  Further,  she  tells  him  that  it 
was  very  unreasonable  to  blind  Gloucester  and  yet  leave  him  alive, 
and  therefore  advises  Oswald,  should  he  meet  Gloucester,  to  kill 
him,  promising  him  a  great  reward  if  he  does  this. 

In  the  sixth  scene  Gloucester  again  appears  with  his  still 
unrecognised  son  Edgar,  who  (now  in  the  guise  of  a  peasant) 
pretends  to  load  his  father  to  the  cliff.  Gloucester  is  walking 
along  on  level  land,  but  Edgar  persuades  him  that  they  are  with 
difficulty  ascending  a  steep  hill.  Gloucester  believes  this.  Edgar 
tells  his  father  that  the  noise  of  the  sea  is  heard ;  Gloucester 
believes  this  also.  Edgar  stops  on  a  level  place,  and  persuades  his 
father  that  he  has  ascended  the  cliff  and  that  in  front  of  him  lies 
a  dreadful  abyss,  and  leaves  him  alone.  Gloucester,  addressing 
the  gods,  says  that  he  shakes  off  his  affliction,  as  he  can  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  that  he  does  not  condemn  them — the  gods. 
Having  said  this,  he  leaps  on  the  level  ground  and  falls,  imagining 
that  he  has  jumped  off'  the  cliff.  On  this  occasion  Edgar,  solilo¬ 
quising,  gives  vent  to  a  yet  more  entangled  utterance  : 

I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 

Tile  treasury  of  life  when  life  itself 

Yields  to  the  theft;  had  he  been  where  he  thought. 

By  this  had  thought  been  past. 
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He  approaches  Gloucester,  in  the  character  of  yet  a  different 
person,  and  expresses  astonishment  at  the  latter  not  being  hurt 
by  his  fall  from  such  a  dreadful  height.  Gloucester  believes  that 
he  had  fallen  and  prepares  to  die,  but  he  feels  that  he  is  alive 
and  begins  to  doubt  that  he  has  fallen  from  such  a  height.  Then 
Edgar  |x;rsuades  him  that  he  has  indeed  jumped  from  the  dread¬ 
ful  height,  and  tells  him  that  the  individual  who  had  been  with 
him  at  the  top  was  the  devil,  as  he  had  eyes  like  two  full  moons 
and  a  thousand  noses  and  wavy  horns.  Gloucester  believes  this, 
and  is  persuaded  that  his  despair  was  the  work  of  the  devil,  and 
therefore  decides  that  he  will  henceforth  despair  no  more,  but 
will  quietly  await  death.  Hereupon  enters  Lear,  for  some  reason 
covered  with  wild  flowers.  He  has  lost  his  senses,  and  says 
things  wilder  than  before.  He  speaks  about  coining,  about  the 
moon,  gives  someone  a  yard,  then  he  cries  that  he  sees  a  mouse, 
which  he  wishes  to  entice  by  a  piece  of  cheese.  Then  he  sud¬ 
denly  demands  the  password  from  Edgar,  and  Edgar  immediately 
answers  him  with  the  words,  “  Sweet  marjoram.”  Lear  says 
“Pass,”  and  the  blind  Gloucester,  wdio  has  not  recognised  either 
his  son  or  Kent,  recognises  the  King’s  voice. 

Then  the  King,  after  his  disconnected  utterances,  suddenly 
begins  to  speak  ironically  about  flatterers  who  agreed  to  all  he 
said,  ‘‘  Ay,  and  no,  too,  was  no  good  divinity,”  but  wdien  he  got 
into  a  storm  without  shelter,  he  saw  all  this  was  not  true  ;  and 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  as  all  creation  addicts  itself  to  adultery, 
and  Gloucester’s  bastard  son  had  treated  his  father  more  kindly 
than  his  daughters  had  treated  him  (although  Lear,  according  to 
the  development  of  the  drama,  could  not  know  how  Edmund  had 
treated  Gloucester),  therefore,  let  dissoluteness  prosper,  the  more 
so  as  being  a  King,  he  needs  soldiers.  He  here  addresses  an 
imaginary  hypocritically  virtuous  lady  who  acts  the  prude  whereas 


Tlie  fitchew  nor  the  soiled  horse  goes  to’t 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite; 

All  worneu- inherit  the  gods  only  to  the  girdle. 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiend's — 


And  saying  this,  Lear  screams  and  spits  from  horror.  This  mono¬ 
logue  is  evidently  meant  to  be  addressed  by  the  actor  to  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  probably  produces  an  effect  on  the  stage,  but  it  is  utterly 
uncalled  for  in  the  mouth  of  Lear,  equally  with  his  words  ;  ”  It 
smells  of  mortality,”  uttered  while  wiping  his  hand  as  Gloucester 
expresses  a  desire  to  kiss  it.  Then  Gloucester’s  blindness  is  re¬ 
ferred  to,  which  gives  occasion  for  a  jflay  of  words  on  eyes,  about 
blind  Cupid,  at  which  Lear  says  to  Gloucester,  “  No  eyes  in 
your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse?  Your  eyes  are  in  a 
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heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light."  Then  Lear  declaims  a  mono¬ 
logue  on  the  unfairness  of  legal  judgment,  which  is  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  mouth  of  the  insane  Lear.  After  this  enters  a  gen¬ 
tleman  with  attendants  sent  by  Cordelia  to  fetch  her  father.  Lear 
continues  to  act  as  a  madman  and  runs  away.  The  gentleman 
sent  to  fetch  Lear  does  not  run  after  him,  but  lengthily  describes 
to  Edgar  the  txtsition  of  the  French  and  British  armies.  Oswald 
enters,  and  seeing  Gloucester,  and  desiring  to  receive  the  reward 
promised  by  Regan,  attacks  him  ;  but  Edgar,  with  his  club,  kills 
Oswald,  who,  in  dying,  transmits  to  his  murderer,  Edgar, 
Goneril’s  letter  to  Edmund,  the  delivery  of  which  would  ensure 
reward.  In  this  letter  Goneril  promises  to  kill  her  husband  and 
marry  Edmund.  Edgar  drags  out  Oswald’s  body  by  the  legs,  and 
then  returns  and  leads  his  father  away. 

The  seventh  scene  of  the  fourth  act  takes  place  in  a  tent  in 
the  French  camp.  Lear  is  asleep  on  a  bed.  Enter  Cordelia  and 
Kent,  still  in  disguise.  Lear  is  awakened  by  the  music,  and 
seeing  Cordelia,  does  not  believe  she  is  a  living  being,  thinks  she 
is  an  apparition,  does  not  believe  that  he  himself  is  alive.  Cor¬ 
delia  assures  him  that  she  is  his  daughter,  and  begs  him  to  bless 
her.  He  falls  on  his  knees  before  her,  begs  her  pardon,  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  he  is  old  and  foolish,  says  he  is  ready  to  take 
jx)ison,  which  he  thinks  she  has  probably  prepared  for  him,  as 
he  is  persuaded  she  must  hate  him.  (“  For  your  sisters,”  he 
says,  ‘‘  have  done  me  wrong  :  you  have  some  cause,  they  have 
not.”)  Then  he  gradually  comes  to  his  senses,  and  ceases  to 
rave.  His  daughter  suggests  that  he  should  take  a  walk.  He 
consents,  and  says  :  “  You  must  bear  with  me.  Pray  you  now 
forget  and  forgive  :  I  am  old  and  foolish.”  They  depart.  The 
gentlemen  and  Kent  remaining  on  the  scene,  hold  a  conversation 
which  explains  to  the  spectator  that  Edmund  is  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  and  that  a  battle  must  soon  begin  between  Lear's 
defenders  and  his  enemies.  So  the  fourth  act  closes. 

In  this  fourth  act  the  scene  between  Ijear  and  his  daughter 
might  have  been  touching  if  it  had  not  been  preceded  in  the 
course  of  the  earlier  acts  by  the  tediously  drawn-out  monotonous 
ravings  of  Lear,  and  if,  moreover,  this  expression  of  his  feelings 
constituted  the  last  scene.  But  the  scene  is  not  the  last. 

In  the  fifth  act,  the  former  coldly  pomjxnis,  artificial  ravings 
of  Lear  go  on  again  destroying  the  impression  which  the  previous 
scene  might  have  produced. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  at  first  represents  Edmund 
and  Regan  ;  the  latter  is  jealous  of  her  sister,  and  offers  herself. 
Then  comes  Goneril,  her  husband,  and  some  soldiers.  The  Duke 
of  Albany,  although  pitying  Lear,  regards  it  as  his  duty  to  fight 
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with  the  French,  who  have  iuvatled  his  country,  and  so  he  pre¬ 
pares  for  battle. 

Then  Edgar  enters,  still  disguised,  and  hands  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany  the  letter  he  had  received  from  Goneril’s  dying  steward, 
and  tells  him,  if  he  gains  the  victory,  to  sound  the  trumpet, 
saying  that  he  can  produce  a  champion  who  will  confirm  the 
contents  of  the  letter. 

In  the  second  scene  Edgar  enters  leading  his  father  Glouces¬ 
ter.  seats  him  by  a  tree,  and  goes  away  himself.  The  noise  of 
battle  is  heard;  Edgar  runs  back  and  says  that  the  battle  is  lost, 
and  Lear  and  Cordelia  are  prisoners.  Gloucester  again  falls  into 
despair.  Edgar,  still  without  disclosing  himself  to  his  father, 
counsels  endurance,  and  Gloucester  immediately  agrees  with  him. 

The  third  scene  opens  with  a  triumphal  progress  of  the  victor 
Edmund.  Lear  and  Cordelia  are  prisoners.  Lear,  although  no 
longer  insane,  continues  to  utter  the  same  senseless  inappropriate 
words,  as,  for  example,  that  in  prison  he  will  sing  with  Cordelia, 
she  will  ask  his  blessing,  and  he  will  kneel  down  and  will  ask 
her  forgiveness.  And  he  further  says  that  whilst  they  are  living 
in  prison  they  will  wear  out  ‘‘  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones  ”  ; 
that  he  and  Cordelia  are  sacrifices  uixui  which  the  gods  will  throw 
incense,  and  that  he  that  parts  them  shall  bring  a  brand  from 
heaven  and  fire  them  like  foxes;  that  he  will  not  weep,  and  that 
the  plague  shall  sooner  devour  his  eyes,  flesh  and  fell,  than  they 
shall  make  them  weep. 

Edmund  orders  Lear  and  his  daughter  to  be  led  away  to  prison, 
and  having  called  the  otficer  to  do  this,  says  he  requires  another 
duty,  and  asks  him  whether  he’ll  do  it?  The  captain  says  he 
cannot  draw'  a  cart  nor  eat  dried  oats,  but  if  it  be  men’s  work,  he 
can  do  it.  Enter  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Goneril  and  Eegan.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  wishes  to  champion  Lear,  but  Edmund  does  not 
allow  it.  The  daughters  take  part  in  the  dialogue,  and  begin  to 
abuse  each  other,  being  jealous  of  Edmund.  Here  everything 
becomes  so  confused- that  it  is  difiicult  to  follow  the  action.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  w-ishes  to  arrest  Edmund,  and  tells  Regan  that 
Edmund  has  long  ago  entered  into  guilty  relations  with  his  wife, 
and  that,  therefore,  Regan  must  give  up  her  claims  on  Edmund, 
and  if  she  wishes  to  marry,  should  marry  him,  the  Duke  of 
Albany. 

Having  said  this,  the  Duke  of  Albany  calls  Edmund,  orders 
the  trumpet  to  be  sounded,  saying,  that  if  no  one  appears  he  will 
fight  him  himself. 

Here  Regan,  whom  Goneril  has  evidently  poisoned,  falls  deadly 
sick.  Trumpets  are  sounded,  and  Edgar  enters  with  a  visor  con¬ 
cealing  his  face,  and,  without  giving  his  name,  challenges  Edmund. 
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Edgar  abuses  Edmund ;  Edmund  throws  all  the  abuses  back  on 
Edgar’s  head.  They  fight  and  Edmund  falls.  Goneril  is  in 
despair.  The  Duke  of  Albany  shows  Goneril  her  letter.  Goneril 
departs. 

The  dying  Edmund  discovers  that  his  opponent  was  his  brother. 
Edgar  raises  his  visor  and  pronounces  a  moral  lesson  to  the 
effect  that,  having  begotten  his  illegitimate  son  Edmund,  the 
father  has  paid  for  it  with  his  eyesight.  x\fter  this  Edgar  tells 
the  Duke  of  Albany  his  adventures  and  how  he  has  only  just 
now,  before  entering  on  the  recent  combat,  disclosed  everything 
to  his  father,  and  the  father  could  not  bear  it,  and  died  from 
emotion.  Edmund  is  not  yet  dead,  and  wants  to  know  all  that 
has  taken  place. 

Then  Edgar  relates  that,  while  he  was  sitting  over  his  father’s 
body,  a  man  came  and  closely  embraced  him,  and,  shouting  as 
loudly  as  if  he  wished  to  burst  heaven,  threw  himself  on  the 
body  of  Edgar’s  father,  and  told  the  most  piteous  tale  about 
Lear  and  himself,  and  that  whilst  relating  this  the  strings  of 
life  began  to  crack,  but  at  this  moment  the  trumpet  sounded 
twice,  and  Edgar  left  him  “  tranced.”  And  this  was  Kent. 

Edgar  has  hardly  finished  this  narrative  when  a  gentleman 
rushes  in  with  a  bloody  knife,  shouting  ‘‘Help!  ”  In  answer 
to  the  question,  ‘‘Who  is  killed?”  the  gentleman  says  that 
Goneril  has  been  killed,  having  poisoned  her  sister;  she  has 
confessed  it. 

Enters  Kent,  and  at  this  moment  the  corpses  of  Goneril  and 
Eegan  are  brought  in.  Edmund  here  says  that  the  sisters  evi¬ 
dently  loved  him,  as  one  has  poisoned  the  other  for  his  sake,  and 
then  slain  herself.  At  the  same  time  h('  confi'sses  that  he  had 
given  orders  to  kill  Lear  and  to  hang  Cordelia  in  prison,  and 
pretend  that  she  had  taken  her  own  life,  but  now  he  wishes 
to  prevent  these  deeds,  and,  having  said  this,  he  dies,  and  is 
carried  away. 

After  this  enters  Lear  with  the  dead  Cordelia  in  his  arms, 
although  he  is  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  ill.  Again  begin 
Lear’s  awffil  ravings,  at  which  one  feels  ashamed,  as  at  un¬ 
successful  jokes.  Lear  demands  that  all  should  liowl,  and 
alternately  believes  that  Cordelia  is  dead  and  that  she  is  alive. 

Had  I  your  longue  and  eyes  (he  says)  I’d  use  them  so 
Tliat  heaven's  vault  should  crack. 

Then  he  says  that  he  killed  the  slave  who  hanged  Cordelia.  Next 
he  says  that  his  eyes  sei'  badly,  but  at  the  same  time  he  recognises 
Kent,  whom  all  along  he  had  not  recognised. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  says  that  he  will  resign  during  the  life 
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of  Lear,  and  that  he  will  reward  Edgar  and  Kent  and  all  who 
have  been  faithful  to  him.  At  this  moment  the  news  is  brought 
that  Edmund  is  dead,  and  Lear,  continuing  his  ravings,  begs  that 
they  will  undo  one  of  his  buttons — the  same  request  which  he 
had  made  when  roaming  about  the  heath.  He  expresses  his 
thanks  for  this,  tells  everyone  to  look  at  something,  and  thereupon 
dies. 

In  conclusion,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  having  survived  the  others, 
says  : 

Tlie  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey ; 

Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 

The  oldest  hath  borne  most  :  we  that  are  young 

Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

All  depart  to  the  music  of  a  dead  march.  Thus  ends  the  fifth 
act  and  the  drama. 


III. 

Such  is  this  celebrated  drama.  However  absurd  it  may  appear 
in  my  rendering  (which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  as  impartial 
as  possible)^  I  may  confidently  say  that  in  the  original  it  is  yet 
more  absurd.  For  any  man  of  our  time — if  he  were  not  under 
the  hypnotic  suggestion  that  this  drama  is  the  height  of  per¬ 
fection — it  would  be  enough  to  read  it  to  its  end  (were  he  to 
have  sufficient  patience  for  this)  in  order  to  be  convinced  that, 
far  from  being  the  height  of  ixirfection,  it  is  a  very  bad,  carelessly 
composed  production,  wffiicli,  if  it  could  have  been  of  interest 
to  a  certain  public  at  a  certain  time,  cannot  evoke  amongst  us 
anything  but  aversion  and  w’eariness.  Every  reader  of  our  time 
who  is  free  from  the  influence  of  suggestion  will  also  receive 
exactly  the  same  impression  from  all  the  other  extolled  dramas 
of  Shakespeare,  not  to  mention  the  senseless  dramatised  tales, 
Pericles,  Ticclfth  Night,  The  Tempest,  Cijmbeline,  Troilus  and 
Cressida. 

But  such  free-minded  individuals,  not  inoculated  with  Shake¬ 
speare  worship,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  our  Christian  society. 
Every  man  of  our  society  and  time,  from  the  first  period  of  his 
conscious  life,  has  been  inculcated  with  the  idea  that  Shake¬ 
speare  is  a  genius  as  poet  and  dramatist,  and  that  all  his  writings 
are  the  height  of  perfection.  Yet,  however  hoix.dess  it  may  seem, 
I  will  endeavour  to  demonstrate  in  the  selected  drama.  King 
Lear,  all  those  faults,  equally  characteristic  of  all  fhe  other 
tragedies  and  comedies  of  Shakespeare,  on  account  of  which  he 
not  only  is  not  representing  a  model  of  dramatic  art,  but  does 
not  satisfy  the  most  elementary  demands  of  art  recognised  by  all. 

Dramatic  art,  according  to  the  laws  established  by  those  very 
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critics  who  extol  Shakespeare,  demands  that  the  persons  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  play  should  be,  in  consequence  of  actions  proper 
to  their  characters,  and  owing  to  a  natural  course  of  events, 
placed  in  positions  requiring  them  to  struggle  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  world  to  which  they  find  themselves  in  opposition,  and  in 
this  struggle  display  their  natural  qualities. 

In  King  Lear  the  persons  represented  are  indeed  placed  ex¬ 
ternally  in  opposition  to  the  outward  world,  and  they  struggle 
with  it.  But  their  strife  does  not  flow  from  the  natural  course  of 
events  nor  from  their  own  characters,  but  is  quite  arbitrarily 
established  by  the  author,  and  therefore  cannot  produce  on  the 
reader  the  illusion  which  represents  the  essential  condition  of 
art. 

Lear  has  no  necessity  or  motive  for  his  abdication  ;  also,  having 
lived  all  his  life  with  his  daughters,  has  no  reason  to  believe  the 
words  of  the  two  elder,  and  not  the  truthful  statement  of  the 
youngest ;  yet  upon  this  is  built  the  whole  tragedy  of  his  position. 

Similarly  unnatural  is  the  subordinate  action — the  relation  of 
Gloucester  to  his  sons.  The  positions  of  Gloucester  and  Edgar 
flow  from  the  circumstance  that  Gloucester,  just  like  Lear,  im¬ 
mediately  believes  the  coarsest  untruth,  and  does  not  even  en¬ 
deavour  to  inquire  of  his  injured  son  whether  what  he  is  accused 
of  be  true,  but  at  once  curses  and  banishes  him.  The  fact  that 
Lear’s  relations  with  his  daughters  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Gloucester  with  his  sons  makes  one  feel  yet  more  strongly  that 
in  both  cases  the  relations  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  do  not  flow 
from  the  characters  nor  the  natural  course  of  events.  Equally 
unnatural  and  obviously  invented  is  the  fact  that  all  through  the 
tragedy  Lear  does  not  recognise  his  old  courtier  Kent,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  relations  between  Lear  and  Kent  fail  to  excite  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  reader  or  spectator.  The  same  in  a  yet  greater 
degree  holds  true  of  the  position  of  Edgar,  who,  unrecognised 
by  anyone,  leads  his  blind  father,  and  persuades  him  that  he 
has  leapt  off  a  cliff,  when  in  reality  Gloucester  jumps  on  level 
ground. 

These  positions  into  which  the  characters  are  placed  quite 
arbitrarily  are  so  unnatural  that  the  reader  or  spectator  is  unable 
not  only  to  sympathise  with  their  sufferings,  but  even  to  be 
interested  in  what  he  sees  or  reads.  This  in  the  first  place. 

Secondly,  in  this,  as  in  the  other  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  all 
the  characters  live,  think,  speak,  and  act  quite  unconformably 
with  the  given  time  and  place.  The  action  of  King  Lear  takes 
place  800  years  b.c.,  and  yet  the  characters  are  placed  in  con¬ 
ditions  possible  only  in  the  Middle  Ages — particqiating  in  the 
drama  are  kings,  dukes,  armies,  and  illegitimate  children,  and 
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n  gentlemen,  courtiers,  doctors,  farmers,  officers,  soldiers,  and 

i  knights  with  visors,  &c.  It  is  possible  that  such  anachronisms 

(with  which  Shakespeare’s  dramas  abound)  did  not  injure  the 
1  possibility  of  illusion  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning 

y  of  the  seventeenth,  but  in  our  time  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 

1  follow  with  interest  the  development  of  events  which  one  knows 

:!  could  not  take  place  in  the  conditions  which  the  author  describes 

y  in  detail.  The  artificiality  of  the  positions,  not  flowing  from  the 

=1  natural  course  of  events  or  from  the  nature  of  the  characters,  and 

I  their  want  of  conformity  with  time  and  space,  is  further  increased 

I  by  those  coarse  embellishments  which  are  continually  added  by 

I  Shakespeare  in  the  places  intended  to  appear  particularly  touch¬ 

ing.  The  extraordinary  storm  during  which  King  Lear  roams 
I  about  the  heath,  or  the  grass  which  for  some  reason  he  puts  on 

Ibis  head — like  Ophelia  in  Hamlet — or  Edgar’s  attire,  or  the  fool’s 
speeches,  or  the  appearance  of  the  helmeted  horseman,  Edgar — 
all  these  effects  not  only  fail  to  enhance  the  impression,  but 
produce  an  opposite  effect.  “  Man  sieht  die  Absicht  und  man 
I  wird  verstimmt,”  as  Goethe  says.  It  often  happens  that  even 
1  during  these  obviously  intentional  efforts  after  effect,  as  for 
I  instance  the  dragging  out  by  the  legs  of  half-a-dozen  corpses 

ij  with  which  all  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  terminate,  instead  of 

I  feeling  fear  and  pity,  one  is  tempted  rather  to  laugh. 

=  Leo  Tolstoy. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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While  the  first  three  years  of  Lord  Curzon’s  administration  of 
India— January,  1899,  to  November,  1901 — were  occupied  with 
repairing  the  fabric  of  Indian  frontier  administration,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  in  the  early  spring  of  1900,  became  the  cause  of  an  ex¬ 
change  of  diplomatic  notes  between  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  late  Russian 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  M.  de  Staal,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Russian  Alinistcr  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  late  Count 
Mouravieff.  In  a  communication  dated  February  6th,  1900,  M.  de 
Staal  informed  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  Russian  Government 
were  projxising  that  direct  relations  should  be  established  between 
Russia  and  Afghanistan  with  regard  to  frontier  matters,  but 
that  such  relations  should  have  no  political  character,  as  the 
Russian  Government  intended  to  maintain  their  former  engage¬ 
ments,  and  would  continue  to  consider  Afghanistan  outside  the 
sphere  of  Russian  influence.  An  immediate  reply  to  this  request 
was  vouchsafed,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  having  regard  to 
the  understanding  by  which  Afghanistan  is  outside  the  sphere 
of  Russian  influence, 

...  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  British  Government  to  take  into 
consideration  any  change  in  existing  arrangements,  or  to  frame  proposals 
to  bo  brought  before  the  Amir,  without  more  precise  explanation  in  regard 
to  the  method  which  the  llussiaii  Government  would  desire  to  sec  adopted 
for  the  excliange  of  such  communications  between  the  frontier  officials, 
the  limitations  to  be  i)laccd  on  them,  and  the  means  of  ensuring  that  those 
limitations  would  be  observed.  .  .  . 

To  this  intimation  no  reply  at  the  moment  was  preferred  by 
the  Russian  authorities,  and  the  study  of  Anglo-Afghan  relations 
shifts  once  more  to  the  dominions  of  the  Amir.  Throughout  the 
period  in  which  Lord  Curzon  was  so  engrossed  with  the  machinery 
of  frontier  and  administrative  reforms,  Abdur  Rahman  had  not 
been  in  any  way  an  idle  ruler.  In  spite  of  his  failing  jiow’crs, 
with  great  energy  and  determination  he  had  concentrated  his 
efforts  upon  the  completion  of  his  life’s  work.  With  that  accom¬ 
plished,  assured  of  the  good  w’ill  of  the  Government  of  India 
shortly  after  Lord  Curzon’s  arrival  in  1899  by  the  release  of  the 
munitions  of  war  which  had  been  detained  through  the  outbreak 
of  the  Tirah  troubles,  he  turned  his  hand  to  more  domestic  affairs. 
Satisfied  w'ith  the  improvement  in  his  military  establishment, 
content  with  the  reforms  which  he  had  introduced  in  the  adminis- 
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trative  economy  of  his  State,  and  having  established  its  inde¬ 
pendence  by  elaborate  artifices,  he  again  sought  the  preservation 
of  his  line.  In  an  effort  to  prepare  his  people  for  the  acceptance 
and  accession  of  Habib  Ullah  Khan  at  his  demise  he  had,  in 
1891,  delegated  to  this  son  authority  to  hold  the  public  Durbars 
in  Kabul.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  reserved  to  himself  the 
control  of  foreign  affairs,  manifesting  in  this  direction  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  to  the  position  of  India  which  underlay 
the  situation  of  Afghanistan.  Menaced  by  a  growing  physical 
infirmity  and  with  strange  premonition  of  his  approaching  end, 
at  a  special  Durbar  in  the  autumn  of  1900  he  informed  the 
assembled  nobles  and  high  officials  of  his  inability  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  volume  of  affairs.  Thereupon,  amid  a  scene  of 
singular  pathos,  the  old  Amir  indicated  that  his  son,  Habib 
Ullah,  would  be  given  a  still  larger  measure  of  authority. 

A  few  months  later,  in  May  of  1901,  a  more  emphatic  warning 
of  the  grave  state  of  the  Amir’s  health  was  received.  Intelli¬ 
gence  came  through  from  Kabul  to  Peshawar  that  Abdur  Kahman 
was  no  longer  able  to  walk,  and  that  ho  was  not  expected  to 
live  through  the  approaching  winter.  Incapacitated  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Bright’s  disease  and  gout  as  he  was,  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  were  nevertheless  unim¬ 
paired,  and  throughout  the  closing  year  of  his  life  he  applied 
them  constantly  to  the  imiirovement  of  his  country.  Interested 
in  the  South  African  war  and  grasping  the  salient  lessons  of  our 
unreadiness,  the  Amir  laid  out  much  money  in  1900-1901  upon 
a  scheme  of  mobilisation,  while  in  May,  1901,  he  secured  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Viceroy  to  import  from  Germany  some  thirty 
howitzers  and  field  guns.  At  the  same  time,  and  without  in¬ 
forming  the  Government  of  India,  ho  ordered  a  large  number  of 
castings  for  big  guns,  which  w'ere  subsequently  repudiated  by 
Habib  Ullah.  In  August,  1901,  he  personally  directed  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  supiu’ession  of  the  threatened  disaffection  in 
Khost,  besides  attending  to  the  rising  of  the  Tagis  of  Hariob  on 
the  Pei  war  in  September.  These  events,  however,  were  the 
last  affairs  of  a  prominent  descriiition  to  which  Abdur  Kahman 
was  able  to  apply  himself.  Even  while  engaged  in  the  business 
attending  the  Tagis  operations  his  Highness  began  to  show 
signs  of  failing,  and,  on  September  20th,  he  wms  seized  with  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  which  disabled  his  right  side. 

His  native  physicians  had  prepared  a  comiiound  of  rare  medi¬ 
cines  costing  several  thousand  rupees,  but  as  the  paralytic 
seizure  was  kept  strictly  secret  in  the  palace,  this  concoction 
was  not  in  readiness,  and,  when  offered  to  the  Amir,  he  could 
not  take  it.  On  September  28th,  his  Highness,  feeling  his  end 
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approaching,  summoned  his  sons,  the  nobles,  the  principal  civil 
and  military  officers,  and  the  chief  raises  of  Kabul,  Hindu  and 
Mahommedan.  One  son  only,  Hahommed  Afzul  Khan,  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  was  absent.  He  was  with  his  mother  at  Balkh, 
that  lady  belonging  to  the  Syeds  of  Balkh.  When  all  had  as¬ 
sembled  the  Amir  by  look  acknowdedged  their  homage,  and  then 
addressed  them  in  a  feeble  but  distinct  voice,  saying  :  — 

You  know  when  a  king  becomes  old  and  infirm  and  near  his  end,  he  ahva\s 
desires  to  nominate  a  successor.  I  wish  to  have  my  successor  settled  now. 
Consider  among  yourselves  whom  you  believe  fit  to  succeed  me. 

The  listeners  were  affected  to  tears  by  this  speech.  They 
declared  that  the  Shahzada  Habib  Ullah,  who  had  managed 
State  affairs  so  well  for  eight  years,  was  the  ruler  w’hom  they 
desired.  On  this  the  dying  Amir  indicated  that  a  sword  with  a 
belt  set  with  precious  stones  should  be  handed  to  Habib  Ullah, 
together  wdth  a  big  volume  containing  his  will  and  instructions 
for  the  future  management  of  the  State.  He  then  ordered  Kazr 
Ullah  to  gird  his  brother  with  the  sword,  and  signifying  his 
approval  at  their  decision,  dismissed  the  audience.  Abdur 
Bahman  had  always  the  presentiment  that  he  would  die  in  the 
same  year  as  our  lamented  sovereign  Queen  Victoria,  and,  after 
this  assemblage,  his  condition  became  rapidly  worse  and  he 
died  on  October  1st.  The  news  was  kept  secret  until  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  3rd,  when,  his  precautions  against  disturbance  having 
been  completed,  Habib  Ullah  himself  made  it  public.  Later  in 
the  day,  on  October  3rd,  at  a  special  Durbar,  Habib  Ullah  was 
formally  proclaimed  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 

A  second  Durbar  was  held  on  the  6th,  wdien  the  commander- 
in-chief,  the  principal  military  officers,  the  tribal  chiefs  then  in 
Kabul,  the  leading  nobles  and  the  chief  mullahs  renewed 
publicly  their  agreement,  made  with  the  late  Amir  in  the  autumn 
of  1900,  regarding  the  succession  of  Habib  Ullah.  With  the 
Koran  before  them  they  affixed  their  seals  to  an  oath  which  ran 
as  follows  ;  — 

We,  all  military  officers,  together  with  the  army,  all  Afghan  tribal  Chiefs, 
Sirdars,  Mullahs,  and  other  followers  of  Islam  in  Afghanistan,  do  swear  by 
the  Koran  to  accept  Amir  Habib  Ullah  as  our  King  of  Islam. 

Habib  Ullah  replied  : — 

You  have  appointed  me  as  your  King,  and  I  accept  the  office.  Please 
God,  I  will  be  always  a  follower  of  the  religion  of  ^lahomet  the  Prophet 
of  God  (may  peace  be  on  him),  and  I  will  be  guardian  of  the  Mussalmans  of 
Afghanistan,  who  will  obey  me  as  King  of  Islam. 
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The  thousands  of  people  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  this 
Durbar  solemnly  removed  their  turbans,  loudly  acclaiming  Habib 
rilah  as  their  new  ruler.  The  leading  Hindus  of  Kabul,  headed 
by  Dcvvan  Harinjan,  afterwards  presented  their  agreement  to 
the  Amir,  who  graciously  accepted  it  with  the  assurance  that 
they  should  continue  to  live  in  peace  and  quietude,  and  pro¬ 
mising  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  hitherto  levied  on  their  com¬ 
munity.  In  Kabul,  on  October  8th,  yet  another  Durbar  was 
held,  whereto  Sirdar  Nazr  Ullah  brought  the  Koran,  the  sword, 
and  the  flag  belonging  to  the  late  Amir.  Habib  Ullah  rose  on 
the  approach  of  his  brother.  Placing  the  Koran  upon  his  head 
and  fastening  the  sword  round  his  waist,  he  raised  the  flag 
and  took  the  oath  to  rule  Afghanistan  as  a  true  Mahommedan. 
He  said  his  brothers,  the  whole  army,  and  the  people  had 
appointed  him  King.  He  accepted  the  office,  and  publicly  asked 
God  to  pardon  all  his  sins.  The  Amir  then  declared  that  he 
confirmed  his  brother,  Nazr  Ullah  Khan,  in  the  offices  which 
he  had  held  under  the  late  Amir,  at  the  same  time  appointing 
Umar  Khan  to  take  charge  of  the  Eevenue  Department,  and 
Amin  Ullah  Khan  to  preside  over  the  Judicial  Department. 

Simultaneously  with  these  announcements  several  acts  of 
clemency  and  generosity  were  proclaimed.  In  each  of  the  im¬ 
portant  centres  prisoners,  committed  for  minor  offences,  were 
released,  wUile  various  sums  of  money  for  charitable  distribu¬ 
tion,  in  all  aggregating  one  lakh  of  rupees,  were  entrusted  to 
the  local  authorities.  Kabul  naturally  came  in  for  special  marks 
of  grace.  The  trading  community  was  advised  of  the  remission 
of  the  more  oppressive  taxes,  and  certain  guilds  were  notified 
that  Treasury  grants  would  be  made  to  them.  Five  hundred 
prisoners  in  the  capital  province  were  also  set  at  liberty.  In  a 
general  way,  since  Abdur  Eahman’s  scheme  of  taking  one  able- 
bodied  man  in  eight  for  military  service  had  given  rise  to  dis¬ 
content,  Habib  Ullah  advanced  the  pay  of  all  ranks  in  the 
Regular  and  Irregular  establishments.  The  pay  of  the  cavalry 
was  increased  from  tw'enty  rupees  to  twenty-five  rupees  per 
month,  the  infantry  from  eight  rupees  to  ten  rupees  per  month, 
and  the  levies  from  six  rupees  to  eight  rupees  per  month.  The 
officers  enjoyed  a  proportionate  increment.  These  evidences  of 
consideration  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  people  at  a  change 
of  ruler,  although  the  perspicacity  of  the  late  Amir,  in  arranging 
matrimonial  alliances  for  Habib  Ullah  with  the  leading  families 
in  the  army  and  priesthood,  had  already  obtained  for  his  suc¬ 
cessor  the  allegiance  of  these  two  important  factors  in  the  State. 
The  accession,  therefore,  was  undisturbed,  and,  while  couriers 
bore  the  news  far  and  wide  to  officials,  the  issue  of  a  fresh 
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coinage,  bearing  the  impression  in  Turkish  characters,  “Amir 
Habib  Ullah  Khan,  Amir  of  Kabul,  the  Seeker  of  God’s  Help,” 
carried  conviction  in  the  market-place.  At  the  same  time  in 
India  October  14th  was  observed  as  an  official  day  of  mourning 
and  Habib  Ullah  was  informed  that  a  Mahommedan  deputation 
charged  with  the  condolences  of  the  Government  of  India  ainl 
the  j)crsonal  greetings  of  the  Viceroy,  would  immediately  set  out 
for  Kabul.  A  few  days  later  Habib  Ullah’s  pre-occupation  with 
the  affairs  of  State  passed  from  the  civil  to  the  spiritual  side, 
when  the  new  ruler  of  Afghanistan  gave  an  ominous  sign  of  that 
bigotry  which  has  since  distinguished  him.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  country’s  history  the  head  of  the  State  publicly  performed 
the  priestly  functions  in  celebrating  the  Id  at  the  Idgah  IMosque. 
The  chief  priest  of  Kabul  immediately  proclaimed  Habib  Ullah 
to  be  the  successor  of  Mahommed,  whereupon  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  delivered  an  address  inspired  throughout  by  a  spirit 
of  intolerant  ecclesiasticism.  x\mong  other  things  he  laid  down 
that  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  Kabuli  rupees  would  be  inflicted 
on  all  who  did  not  offer  prayers  night  and  morning  in  the  mosques 
without  sufficient  excuse.  A  register  of  the  daily  attendance  of 
all  individuals  in  the  various  quarters  was  to  be  kept,  and  a 
“box  of  justice’’  set  up  in  each,  into  which  secret  reports, 
upon  any  who  neglected  their  religious  duties,  could  bo  dropped. 

The  visitation  of  Providence  upon  Abdur  Rahman  could  hardly 
liave  come  at  a  more  inopportune  moment.  Although  the  peace 
of  the  dndian  frontier  in  1901  was  disturbed  only  by  the  Mahsud- 
Waziri  operations,  resulting  from  the  legacy  of  hate  which  our 
activities  on  the  Waziristan  border  during  Lord  Elgin’s  adminis¬ 
tration  had  bequeathed  to  Lord  Curzon,  the  action  of  Russia 
in  the  previous  year  in  respect  of  Russo-Afghan  relations  had 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  harmony  of  Mid-Asia  was  involved 
in  the  disastrous  failure  of  British  arms  in  the  Transvaal. 
Nothing  had  ever  been  more  probable  than  that  an  irruption  of 
disorder  throughout  Afghanistan  would  attend  the  death  of  the 
late  Amir.  It  was  upon  this  contingency  that  in  the  past  much 
thought  and  no  little  speculation  had  turned.  Even  if  historical 
parallels  were  ignored,  there  were  so  many  claimants  to  the 
accession  in  the  field  that  the  wiseacres  of  the  chancelleries 
throughout  the  world  had  freely  prophesied  the  decease  of  Abdur 
Rahman  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  melee  in  xVsia,  in  which 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  would  support  the  rival  factions.  The 
Russians  no  less  than  ourselves  shared  these  premonitions,  and, 
when  the  precarious  condition  of  Abdur  Rahman’s  health  became 
actually  alarming  in  the  spring  of  1901  there  was  a  wealth  of 
suggestion  in  the  silent  preparation  which  took  plac€  along  the 
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Russo-Afghan  and  Indo-Afghan  borders.  Under  the  watchful 
aegis  of  Lord  Curzon  no  sign  of  the  apprehensions,  to  which 
the  death  of  Abdur  Eahman  gave  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  was  permitted  to  become  public.  While  the 
first  indication  of  a  recrudescence  of  Eussian  activity  along  the 
Afghan  border  had  been  given  nearly  two  years  before,  a  fresh 
fillip  to  the  situation  was  imparted  by  the  sudden  departure  for 
the  Afghan  frontier  of  the  Eussian  Minister  of  War,  General 
Kuropatkin,  who  quitted  St.  Petersburg  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  the  tidings  of  the  Amir’s  demise.  Almost  the  earliest 
act  of  the  former  Governor-General  of  Asiatic  Eussia  upon  his 
arrival  in  Trans-Caspia,  was  to  release  from  imprisonment  at 
Merv,  on  October  19th,  1901,  six  Afghans  who  had  been  charged 
with  espionage.  Summoning  them  to  his  presence,  he  gave 
them  the  following  message  of  good  will  to  the  new'  Amir  : — 

A  misfoi'tune  has  befallen  Afghanistan.  The  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  is 
dead,  and  Habib  L’llah,  one  of  his  sons,  has  ascended  the  throne.  We 
Russians  have  always  considered  ourselves  friends  of  Afghanistan,  and  we 
wish  to  remain  so  in  the  present  change  of  Government.  Therefore,  in 
setting  you  at  liberty,  I  command  you  to  report  yourselves  to  your  nearest 
chieftain,  and  to  repeat  to  him  the  words  you  have  heard  from  the  Russian 
Minister  of  War. 

While  General  Kuropatkin  moved  from  Merv  to  Tashkent, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  an  inspection  of  the  garrison,  besides 
taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  attendant  ui)on  the  turning  of 
the  first  sod  of  the  Tashkent  division  of  the  Orenburg-Tashkent 
Railway,  the  Government  of  India  replied  to  this  act  of  overt 
insolence  by  entrusting  to  the  chief  of  the  Mahommedan  Mission, 
which  left  Peshawar  for  Kabul  on  Kovember  '20th,  1901,  an 
invitation  for  his  Highness  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  to  visit 
India.  In  spite  of  certain  pre-occupation.  General  Kuropatkin, 
during  his  visit  to  Central  Asia,  found  time  to  devote  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  Abdur  Eahman’s  successor.  Before 
December  11th,  when  the  deputation  of  Indian  Mahommedans 
quitted  Kabul  for  their  owm  homes,  Habib  Ullah  received  from 
the  Governor  of  Alazar-i-Sharif  an  intimation  that  the  Governor 
of  Tashkent  would  send,  towards  the  close  of  the  winter  1901-2, 
a  deputation  of  Mahommedan  officials  from  Eussian  Turkestan 
to  participate  in  the  Nauroz  Festival  on  March  21st  at  Kabul. 
Accompanying  the  escort  were  to  be  several  batteries  of  field 
guns  with  sujiplies  of  ammunition,  intended  as  a  gift  to  his 
Highness  in  commemoration  of  his  accession. 

The  significance  of  these  circumstances  was  not  lost  upon 
Habib  Ullah,  w’hose  perception  would  indeed  have  been  dim  if 
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the  antagonism  of  Anglo-Eussian  interests  at  the  Court  of  Kabul 
had  escaped  his  notice.  An  inkling  of  his  attitude  towards 
foreign  affairs  had  been  given,  when  in  the  very  early  days  of 
his  reign  he  had  ordered  his  people  to  observe  Abdur  Eahman’s 
prohibition  against  any  use  of  the  Quetta-Chaman  extension  be¬ 
tween  the  first  station  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Khw'aja  Amran 
tunnel  and  the  terminus  at  its  northern  extremity.  In  view  of 
this  more  than  ordinary  interest  attached  to  the  pronouncement 
which,  it  w’as  anticipated,  Habib  Ullah  would  make  to  the 
members  of  the  Indian  ^Mission  of  Condolence. 

At  their  first  reception  Habib  Ullah’s  attitude  hardly  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  pleasure  of  his  guests.  Inquiring  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  Government  of  India  in  respect  of 
his  father’s  subsidy,  the  invitation  from  the  Viceroy  was  handed 
to  him.  After  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  compliment  which 
had  been  paid  to  him,  and  alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  accepting 
the  invitation  for  some  time,  he  hinted  that  the  obligations 
contracted  by  Abdur  Eahman  w’ere  not  binding  upon  himself. 
Finally,  he  threw  the  delegates  a  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  would  follow'  in  the  footsteps  of  his  lamented 
father.  At  a  later  date,  in  full  Durbar,  and  attended  by  the 
Mission,  he  exjiounded  his  policy,  reiterating  his  intention  to 
respect  Abdur  Eahman’s  prejudices  in  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  telegraphs,  the  construction  of  railways,  the  reorganisation 
of  the  army,  the  appointment  of  a  European  British  agent  to 
Kabul,  and  the  adoption  of  Western  customs — even  the  use  of 
foreign  medicines  was  banned.  Schools  for  instruction  in  the 
Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  and  the  Mahommedan  faith, 
would  be  opened,  but  the  country  would  be  jealously  guarded 
against  every  form  of  external  aggression. 

For  reasons  which  were  not  made  manifest,  but  which  would 
not  be  difficult  to  determine,  the  visit  of  a  Mahommedan  deputation 
from  Eussian  Turkestan  did  not  take  place.  Meanwhile,  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  promulgation  of  the  recent  ordinances  had  barely 
subsided  when  Habib  Ullah  began  to  press  attentions  upon  his 
former  tutor  and  pestilential  frontier  fanatic,  Xajib-ud-Din,  the 
Mullah  of  Hadda,  this  action  at  once  introducing  into  the  arena 
of  Anglo-Afghan  relations  a  disquieting  figure.  Ostensibly  with 
a  view  to  honouring  his  former  teacher,  Habib  Ullah  detached 
certain  disciples  from  the  Mullah’s  entourage  for  a  iMahominedan 
crusade  in  Kafiristan,  increased  his  sacerdotal  pow’ers  by  placing  a 
large  section  of  the  frontier  within  his  religious  jurisdiction,  ordered 
a  new  mosque  to  be  built  for  him,  and  invited  him  to  participate 
in  the  Installation  Ceremonies  at  the  Nauroz,  presenting  him  with 
the  gift  of  an  elephant  and  hoicdah  for  the  journey.  Invitations 
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to  the  Xauroz  celebrations  were  issued  to  other  leading  spirits 
in  the  frontier  disturbances  of  1897,  including  the  notorious 
Mullah  Powindah  from  Waziristan,  the  troublesome  fire-eater 
Mullah  Said  Akbar  from  Tirah,  and  the  Safi  iMullah.  Follow¬ 
ing  so  closely  ujxui  the  semi-contemptuous  rejection  of  the 
representations  which  the  (lovernment  of  India  had  made 
through  the  deputation  of  Indian  Mahommedans,  Habib  Ullah’s 
])redilection  for  the  society  of  men  who  had  already  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Government  of  India  made  manifest  the 
fact  that  the  impulse  of  bigotry  was  stronger  in  him  than  the 
dictates  of  policy.  The  late  Amir  was  accustomed  to  use  the 
Mullahs  to  consolidate  his  own  authority,  and  to  interpose  a 
fretful  hedge  of  fanaticism  between  his  kingdom  and  the  outside 
world ;  but  he  knew  also  how  to  curb  their  insolence  when  oc¬ 
casion  required,  and  he  made  them  all — kazis,  imams,  and  muftis 
—servants  of  the  State.  This  adroitness  in  professing  a  mili¬ 
tant  orthodoxy,  and  in  securing  at  the  same  time  the  supremacy 
of  the  State  over  the  Church  in  Afghanistan,  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  Abdur  Kahman's  political 
genius. 

Habib  Ullah’s  action  in  immersing  himself  in  religious  affairs 
so  soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  throne  belonged  to  a  different 
category.  It  gave  rise  to  misgivings  with  regard  to  his  capacity 
to  hold  the  helm  of  State  with  the  same  firmness  and  clearness 
of  vision  as  enabled  his  father  to  descry  the  various  shoals  ahead. 
In  any  case,  since  it  boded  no  good  to  the  peace  of  the  frontier, 
it  drew  down  upon  the  Amir  a  polite  but  unmistakable  remon¬ 
strance.  The  effect  of  this  was  not  lost  upon  the  throne ;  and 
when  the  aged  Mullah  pleaded,  in  excuse  of  his  inability  to 
attend  the  Nauroz,  the  difficulties  of  a  journey  across  the  hills 
in  March,  the  point  was  conceded  by  his  late  pupil.  Moreover, 
the  Amir’s  attitude  at  the  Nauroz  was  circumsf^ect  and  remark¬ 
able  only  for  a  very  colourless  exposition  of  the  divine  character 
of  the  shariat,  the  strict  fulfilment  of  which  he  enjoined  upon 
all  good  Mahommedans.  Five  days  after  the  celebration  of  the 
Nauroz,  however,  the  summons  to  the  Hadda  Mullah  was  re¬ 
peated,  but  the  Amir’s  reception  of  this  distinguished  prelate 
was  sufficiently  cool  to  disarm  criticism. 

Administrative  and  domestic  difficulties  beset  Habib  Illlah  at 
an  early  date  in  his  career  as  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  Before  the 
summer  of  1902  had  waned,  the  discovery  of  a  palace  intrigue 
with  extensive  ramifications  induced  him,  at  a  Durbar  on  June 
8th,  to  order  the  re-establishment  of  the  Secret  Intelligence 
Branch  in  Kabul,  the  reports  from  which  were  to  be  presented  to 
him  each  morning.  At  the  same  time,  in  an  interesting  attempt 
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to  temper  despotism  with  justice,  he  ordained  that  an  influential 
rais  from  each  tribe  should  be  associated  with  each  local  governor 
to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  tribal  cases.  More  important  matters 
were  to  come  before  a  Council  of  State  in  Tribal  Affairs,  which 
he  now’  proceeded  to  create.  It  w’as  composed  of  leading  members 
of  various  tribes,  and  weekly  meetings  were  to  take  place  in 
Kabul  under  his  own  presidency.  Almost  the  first  matter  to 
engage  the  consideration  of  this  body  was,  in  August,  1903,  a 
joint  protest  from  the  Ghilzais,  Duranis,  and  the  Suliman  Khels 
against  the  application  of  Abdur  Rahman’s  scheme  of  calling  up 
one  man  in  eight  for  military  service.  In  preference  to  this 
measure  the  objectors  propounded  the  suggestion  that  musketry 
instructors  should  be  appointed  to  all  large  villages.  Acceptance 
of  any  modification  of  Abdur  Rahman’s  plan  was  deferred  until 
the  return  of  Nazi-  Ullah  Khan  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
military  conditions  of  the  State  w’hich  the  Amir  had  projected. 

As  these  events  were  occurring  at  Kabul,  it  became  evident 
in  Europe  that,  although  Russia  had  not  returned  to  the  charge 
in  respect  of  her  communication  to  the  Foreign  Office  on 
February  6th,  1900,  she  had  not  abandoned  the  purpose  which 
she  had  had  in  view’.  In  the  middle  of  August,  190’2,  the 
Russian  authorities,  in  defiance  of  their  treaty  limitations, 
secretly  addressed  tw’o  communications  to  the  Afghan  Govern¬ 
ment,  concealing  this  grave  breach  of  their  obligations 
towards  us  by  an  impudent  agitation  in  the  Press  for  liberty  of 
direct  communication  w’ith  Afghanistan.  On  August  31st  the 
mouthjuece  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  the  Novoe  Vremya, 
contained  the  follow’ing  startling  observation  : — 

.  .  .  The  necessity  for  closer  intercourse  has  so  increased  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  longer  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  1873  Agreement.  The  Russian 
Government  have  notified  England  that  the  effort  of  two  years  ago  to  enter 
into  direct  relations  w’ith  Afghanistan  continues.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
consider  ourselves  bound  by  any  obligations  whatsoever  on  the  question  of 
having  direct  relations  with  Afghanistan  on  any  subject  that  might  interest 
us.  By  virtue  of  the  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  the  development  of 
intercourse  between  the  local  populations  which  goes  on  every  year  will 
undoubtedly  call  for  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  establishment  of  normal 
relations  with  Afghanistan  as  being  the  only  ones  possible  with  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  State.  Upon  the  progress  of  events  generally,  and  the  civilising  effects 
over  the  local  populations  of  Russian  influence,  will  depend  alone  the  time 
when  such  measures  will  be  adopted.  .  .  . 

Four  days  later,  on  September  4th,  the  St.  Petersburg  Bourse 
Gazette,  a  paper  in  close  relation  with  the  Finance  Ministry, 
said  : — 
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.  .  .  The  question  which  is  ripe  for  settlement  and  will  not  brook  delay 
is  the  question  of  Russian  diplomatic  representation  at  Kabul.  Now  that 
the  Russian  outposts  have  been  pushed  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  that  Kabul  should  remain  inaccessible.  .  .  . 

x\  message  from  the  Governor  of  Russian  Turkestan  to  the 
Governor  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  requesting  that  direct  commer¬ 
cial  relations  might  be  established  across  the  Oxus,  had  already 
been  delivered  when  the  initiatory  efforts  of  the  Novoe  Vremya 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  Bourse  Gazette  were  seconded  by  the 
Vied'omosti  and  the  Moseow  Bourse  Gazette.  While  the  Russian 
Press  debated  the  character  of  their  obligations  to  us  in  respect 
of  Afghanistan,  the  emissary  of  the  Russian  Government, 
Sikandur  Khan,  a  Turcoman  from  Ali  Yurt,  proceeded  to  Kabul 
bearing  a  personal  communication  to  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 
Nearly  two  months  elapsed  before  tidings  of  the  arrival  of 
Sikandur  Khan  at  Kabul  on  September  4th  reached  India.  Proof 
of  Russia’s  proceedings  was  then  incontestable,  since,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  5th,  at  a  State  Durbar  which  had  been  specially  sum¬ 
moned,  Habib  Ullah  read  a  communication  from  the  Russian 
Government  to  the  following  effect  :  — 

...  In  the  opinion  of  the  Russian  Government  the  time  has  now  come 
lor  closer  commercial  relationship  between  Afghanistan  and  Russia.  The 
Afghans  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Russian  aggression,  since  the  friendliness 
existing  between  England  and  Russia  would  be  endangered  if  further 
annexations  were  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Czar  in  the  direction  of 
Baclakshan  and  Wakhan.  This  fact  in  itself  becomes  a  permanent  guarantee 
of  peace.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  an  act  of  folly  to  continue  the  attitude 
of  suspicion  and  concealed  hostility  that  now  exists  between  the  Afghair 
and  Russian  commanders  of  frontier  posts.  The  Russian  Government,  there¬ 
fore,  invites  the  Amir  to  throw  open  to  Russian  caravans  the  trade  routes 
between  Khushk  and  Herat,  and  Khushk  and  Kabul.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  return  will  allow  Afghan  traders  to  enter  freely,  and  traverse 
without  restriction,  Russian  territory.  The  matter  has  already  been  laid 
before  the  British  Government,  but  this  letter  is  addressed  personally  to 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  because  a  favourable  answer  from  the  Afghan 
Government  would  greatly  strengthen  the  Russian  case.  .  .  . 

When  the  letter  had  been  read  out,  the  Amir  asked  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Durbar,  the  temper  of  its  members  being  illus¬ 
trated  by  Ali  Y’^ar  Khan,  who  said  : — 

“Let  this  Turki  dog  who  carries  messages  for  infidels  be  beaten 
on  the  head  with  shoes  till  his  hair  falls  off.  That  ought  to  be 
our  answer  to  the  Russians.” 

The  Amir,  greatly  displeased  at  this  remark,  observed  that  if 
there  were  any  shoe-beating,  it  would  be  for  him  who  suggested 
the  maltreatment  of  the  messenger.  Subsequently  fifty  ru{)ees 
were  given  to  the  Russian  courier.  After  some  public  discussion 
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the  Durbar  dispersed,  the  Amir  ordering  the  State  Secretary  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Eussian  communication,  and  to  say 
that,  while  he  was  willing  to  discuss  the  matter,  all  comninnica- 
tions  must  in  future  be  made  through  the  (Tovernment  of  India 
in  accordance  with  the  precedent  established  by  his  father,  the 
Amir  Ahdur  Eahman.  The  Eussian  proceedings  not  unnaturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  and  on  October  21st  Lord 
George  Hamilton  acquainted  the  British  public  for  the  first  time 
with  the  receipt  of  the  proposal  which  had  been  transmitted  by 
the  Eussian  Embassy  to  the  Foreign  Office  nearly  three  years 
before.  The  correctness  of  the  Amir's  reply  was  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  the  impropriety  of  the  Eussian  communication,  the 
despatch  of  which  had  transgressed  the  limits  of  diplomatic 
etiquette.  As  far  back  as  18G8-9,  Prince  Gortchakoff  had  as¬ 
sured  Lord  Clarendon  that  the  Eussian  Government  regarded 
Afghanistan  as  completely  outside  her  sphere  of  influence.  That 
engagement  had  been  re-affirmed  in  1873;  extended,  according 
to  the  statement  made  by  M.  de  Giers  to  iMr.  Kennedy  on  October 
2nd,  1883,  to  include  abstention  from  the  transmission  of  letters 
of  ceremony ;  and  constantly  renewed  in  personal  conversation 
upon  a  variety  of  occasions  since  the  original  was  enacted. 

The  action  of  Eussia  on  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  vague,  uncertain  state  of  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Kabul  and  Calcutta.  As  matters  stood,  all  former  agree¬ 
ments  between  India  and  Afghanistan  had  automatically  termin¬ 
ated  with  the  death  of  Ahdur  Eahman,  and  it  remained  for  the 
succeeding  Amir  to  adjust  the  situation  by  calling  upon  the 
Government  of  India  to  renew  the  arrangements  by  which  Afghan¬ 
istan  became  a  subsidised  and  protected  State  of  India.  Although 
twelve  months  had  passed  since  the  decease  of  the  late  Amir, 
and  many  op[X)rtunities  had  been  accorded  him,  Habib  Idlah  had 
given  no  indication  of  any  desire  to  enter  into  any  undertaking 
with  the  Government  of  India.  Nevertheless,  he  credited  him¬ 
self  quite  wrongfully  each  month  with  the  accretions  of  his  sub¬ 
sidy,  and  the  balance  of  his  father’s  moneys  which  were  lying 
by  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  late  Amir,  at  the  Treasury 
in  India.  There  is,  to  the  onlooker,  the  greater  piquancy  in 
this  regular  remittance  to  India  of  debit  cheques  against  the 
Treasury,  since  Habib  Ullah  from  the  outset  of  his  reign  had 
exhibited  a  most  imperfect  loyalty.  The  patronage  which  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Hadda  Mullah  had  already  brought  one  rebuke  upon 
him ;  its  continuation  in  the  face  of  such  remonstrance  disclosed 
no  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Government  of  India.  Again, 
his  procrastination  in  dealing  with  the  Viceroy’s  invitation  to  a 
conference  obviously  qualified  those  amiable  expressions  of  regard 
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for  Lord  f'lirzon  which  ITahib  Ullah  was  at  such  {)ains  to 
profess. 

Since  his  accession,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  policy  of  his 
father,  he  had  received  numerous  deputations  from  the  Afridi  zone, 
including  one  from  the  most  predatory  of  all  the  clans  south  of 
the  Khyher,  the  Zakka  Khels,  whose  hostility  to  the  I^ritish 
(tovernment  has  always  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  frontier. 
The  good  impression  created  in  September,  when  he  finally  in¬ 
vited  the  Hadda  Mullah  to  return  to  his  own  country,  placing  a 
takht-i-raicun  at  his  disfiosal  for  the  journey,  was  ruined  by  this 
foolish,  dalliance  with  Afridi  tribes  from  within  the  Durand  border. 
At  the  mojuent,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  Habib  Ullah  was 
anxious  to  raise  an  Afridi  bodyguard,  composed  of  men  u|X)n 
whose  ixn’sonal  loyalty  ab-  olute  reliance  could  be  placed  in  case 
of  an  (‘mcute  in  the  [)alace.  Knowledge  of  this  fact  acted  as  a 
spur  to  the  more  disorderly  border  element,  who  wished  to  sef)arate 
the  Afridis  as  a  tribe  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  (lovernment. 
Embodying  their  several  schemes  in  one,  they  put  forward  a 
plan  which  was  presented  to  Habib  Ullah  by  Khawas  Khan,  an 
Afridi  uialik  who,  in  1897,  had  fled  before  the  avenging  arm  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  Kabul.  This  worthy,  now  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Amir’s  Government,  urged 
his  {)rotector  to  raise  an  Afridi  contingent,  to  which  project  Habib 
Ullah  was  foolish  enough  to  assent.  Eobes  of  honour  were  issued 
to  the  tribal  chiefs,  and  a  rate  of  pay,  double  the  amount  allowed 
to  the  Afghan  soldiery,  with  a  month’s  advance,  was  promised  to 
all  recruits.  Two  thousand  Afridis  came  forward  in  the  first 
week,  five  hundred  of  whom,  after  receiving  their  rewards,  at  once 
deserted.  The  success  of  this  new  departure  appeared  to  be  as- 
sur(‘d,  when  so  much  hostility  was  displayed  by  the  Afghans  them¬ 
selves  that  the  corps  was  disbanded,  the  men  being  permitted  to 
retain  the  clothing,  modern  breech-loading  rifles  and  ammunition 
with  which  they  had  been  supplied.  The  moving  influence  in 
this  salutary  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Habib  Ullah  had  been 
that  of  Nazr  Ullah  Khan,  and  therefore  it  was  with  the  greater 
regret  that  in  a  little  time  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  was  found  to 
have  broken  away  from  the  more  masterful  will  of  his  brother  to  toy 
once  again  with  the  questionable  ministrations  of  the  Hadda 
Mullah.  Early  in  November  this  holy  but  tiresome  prelate  wrote 
and  persuaded  Habib  Ullah  to  hold  a  special  Durbar  in  order  to 
accept  from  the  hands  of  the  Alullahs  the  title  of  Siraj-nl-Millat- 
wud-dm — “Lamp  of  The  Congregation  and  of  The  Faith.’’ 
In  view  of  this  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  happiest  augury  for 
the  peace  of  the  Tndo-.Afghan  border  at  the  end  of  190’2  was  the 
death  of  the  Hadda  Alullah  on  December  -ddrd,  when  the  Afghan 
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Government  devoted  a  sum  of  30,000  rupees  towards  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  their  sainted  protege. 

The  removal  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  cordial  under¬ 
standing  between  Eussia  and  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  was  not  assisted  when,  on  January  14th,  1903,  the  Foreign 
Office  in  St.  Petersburg  issued,  in  reference  to  the  declaration 
made  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  following  comnmnique  :~ 

As  regards  Russia’s  relations  with  Afghanistan,  it  is  necessary  to  declare 
that  Russia  addressed  no  request  of  any  sort  to  the  British  Cabinet,  but 
simply  notified  it  of  her  desire  and  purpose  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with 
Afghanistan  in  the  future. 

No  further  declarations  \vcre  made  on  this  subject. 

If  language  is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all  in  diidomacy  as 
in  ordinary  life  this  utterance  can  only  be  characterised  as 
a  flagrant  perversion  of  truth.  Quite  rightly  the  request  of 
February  6th,  1900,  had  been  interpreted  as  a  veiled  demand 
for  the  right  to  establish  a  Eussian  representative  at  Kabul.  The 
proposal  admits  of  being  supported  by  the  plausible  contention 
that  such  an  agency  would  be  a  convenient  means  of  settling 
disputes  and  avoiding  collisions  on  the  Eusso-Afghan  border.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  over  an  almost  identical  ques¬ 
tion — the  reception  of  the  Stolietolf  Mission  by  Shir  Ali— that 
Great  Britain  fought  the  second  Afghan  war.  It  can  hardly  be 
denied  that,  if  the  concession  demanded  by  the  Note  of  1900  were 
granted,  the  result  would  bo  to  set  up  an  influence  in  Kabul, 
hostile  in  spirit  to  our  own  and  from  the  first  day  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  there  devoted  to  the  sapping  of  our  position. 

Great  inconvenience,  of  course,  attaches  to  a  system  by  which 
the  smallest  detail  in  the  adjustment  of  any  difficulty  along  the 
Eusso-Afghan  frontier  must  be  referred  for  settlement  from  the 
Oxus  to  Tashkent,  from  Tashkent  to  St.  Petersburg,  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  London,  from  London  to  the  Government  of  India, 
and  from  the  Viceroy’s  Council  to  Kabul,  where,  after  much 
delay,  the  same  process  is  repeated  over  the  return  journey.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  maintenance  of  such  a  cumbersome  procedure  is 
essential  to  the  harmony  of  Anglo-x\fghan  relations,  since, 
although  Eussia  professes  to  require  facilities  for  frontier  inter¬ 
course  in  commercial  matters  alone,  similar  protestations  reduced 
Manchuria  to  the  level  of  a  Eussian  protected  State  until  Japan 
intervened.  Great  Britain  does  not  wish  to  embark  upon  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  Central  Asia,  and  there  need  be  no  war  so  long  as 
Eussia,  observing  the  pledges  which  she  has  given,  tempers  htr 
desires  with  discretion.  But  continuation  of  the  jaolicy  of  mis¬ 
chievous  interference  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  which  has  Jis- 
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tinguished  her  action  hitherto,  is  a  menace  to  the  world’s  peace, 
as  the  indulgent  nature  of  the  British  Government  has  now’  been 
pushed  to  the  limit  of  its  endurance. 

So  far  as  Anglo- Afghan  relations  were  concerned,  the  New 
Year  held  out  little  prospect  of  improvement.  Possibly  the  mass 
of  business  associated  with  Habib  Ullah’s  installation  as  Siraj- 
ul-MUlat-icud-din,  early  in  April,  did  prevent  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  from  visiting  India  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  But, 
aside  from  the  irregularity  of  the  xVmir’s  behaviour,  the  incident 
of  AfU’il  Gth,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  C.  Yate,  commanding 
the’idth  Baluchistan  Infantry  Begiment  and  stationed  at  Chaniun, 
was  arrested  by  Afghan  officials  for  an  innocent  trespass  beyond 
the  Indo-Afghan  border,  and  removed  to  the  fort  at  Baidak  Spin, 
may  be  regarded  as  throwing  light  upon  the  precise  quality  of  the 
bonds  of  amity  which  were  uniting  the  two  countries.  Again, 
serious  exception  could  be  takmi  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Amirs 
of  .Afghanistan  were  employing  the  permission  to  innx)rt  munitions 
of  war  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Government  of  India.  The 
arrival  of  the  thirty  ivrupp  guns  which  Abdur  Bahman  had 
ordered  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  revealed  the  presence  of  a  large 
uuinber  of  castings  for  big  guns  which  had  been  secretly  obtained 
from  Essen  by  the  late  Amir.  A  small  army  of  carts  and  camels 
lent  by  the  Government  of  India  carried  the  thirty  guns  from 
i’eshawar  to  Jelalabad,  whence  forty  elephants,  sent  by  Habib 
Ullah  for  the  purpose,  bore  them  to  Kabul.  Very  properly 
transport  was  denied  to  that  part  of  the  purchase  which  disclosed 
the  impropriety  of  Abdur  Bahman’s  proceedings.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  Habib  Ullah  to  recognise  the  position  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  by  his  father’s  action,  an  obvious  consequence  of 
which  was  the  repudiation  of  the  order  by  the  son.  Unfortunately, 
before  this  particular  incident  could  be  considered  to  have  closed 
an  immense  consignment  of  rifle  cartridges,  numbering  many 
millions  of  rounds,  many  of  wdiich  were  found  to  be  of  the  ex¬ 
plosive  character  condemned  by  the  Hague  Conference,  arrived 
from  the  Amir’s  agents  in  England.  Since  it  never  had  been 
intended  that  the  right  to  an  unrestricted  inqxirtation  of  arms, 
which  had  been  accorded  to  the  Amir,  should  imply  pow’er  to 
amass  an  unlimited  amount  of  war  materiel  in  Kabul,  no  other 
course  was  open  to  the  Viceroy  of  India  than  to  see  that  these 
other  stores  w’ere  likewise  detained  by  the  frontier  authorities. 

Something  more  important  than  considerations  of  prestige, 
therefore,  was  embroiled  in  the  indifference  which  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  displayed  towards  India  as  the  paramount  State, 
making  it  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  administer  a  sharp 
reminder  to  their  ally.  There  was  no  need,  indeed,  the  occasion 
had  hardly  arisen,  for  any  violent  coercion.  .  The  situation  re- 
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qiiiiXMl  merely  such  tightening  of  the  reins  as  would  bring  to  the 
ruler  of  Kabul  a  ju'oper  comprehension  of  the  actual  ties  between 
his  country  and  India.  ]n  the  correspondence  which  ensued  the 
Amir  claimed  the  right  to  imixirt  munitions  of  war  under  the 
treaty  which  gave  such  powers  to  Abdur  Kahnian.  Unfortunately, 
Habib  rilah  had  no  such  right,  nor  was  any  moral  obligation  to 
lionour  the  debit  notes  which  Habib  Ullah  had  drawn  every 
month  against  the  Indian  Treasury  attaching  to  the  Government 
of  fndia.  These  points  were  made  clear  to  the  Amir,  who  lual 
neither  the  funds  to  pay  for  nor  tlie  [)ower  to  order  the  stores  which 
were  then  waiting  at  the  frontier.  The  lesson  had  been  driven 
home,  and  the  loftiness  of  tone  which  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan 
had  atlopted  in  the  initiatory  letter  was  hardly  discernible  in  the 
concluding  statement.  Since  there  was  no  malice  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  of  India,  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  again  was 
invited  to  visit  India  for  purposes  of  a  conference  with  the  Viceroy. 
A  visitation  of  cholera,  which  swept  through  Kabul  and  North- 
Kastern  Afghanistan  in  1903,  the  worst  since  the  epidemic  of 
1879,  permitted  an  excuse  to  be  oll'ered  to  which  no  exception 
could  be  taken.  Hefore  the  scourge  had  subsided,  lUissia  had 
repeated  her  designs  against  Afghanistan.  This,  in  view  of  the 
explicit  denouncement  of  her  treaty  reipiirements  implied  by  the 
communique  of  January,  1903,  was  not  perhaps  surprising. 
Their  renewal  was  denied  by  Lord  Cranbourne  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  both  in  the  spring  and  autumn  sessions  of  19U3. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  middle  of  February,  Sirdar  Ali  Khan,  the 
Governor  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  had  sent  to  Kabul  four  Russian 
spies  whom  he  had  arrested  near  Hazar-i-Sharif ;  but  the  most 
flagrant  of  these  insidious  encroachments  upon  a  British  preserve 
occurred  in  the  following  August,  when  the  Governor  of  Kussian 
Turkestan  sent  back  some  deserters  from  the  Afghan  army  who 
had  escaped  into  Russian  territory.  Obviously,  the  note  of  defiance 
in  the  message  which  accompanied  them  was  addressed  to  the 
suzerain  power. 

It  ran  : — 

As  the  Tsar  and  the  Amir  are  amicably  disposed  the  one  to  the  other, 
ids  Imperial  Majesty  has  f'iven  orders  that  every  effort  shall  he  made  to 
continue  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  Russia  !ind  Afghanistan. 

As  representative  of  the  Tsar,  I  am  directed  to  send  back  all  refugees  and 
evil-doers  who  come  to  my  territory  from  Afghanistan.  This  is  the  reason 
why  I  send  hack  to  you  these  eleven  soldiers  with  their  arms. 

Please  be  kind  enough  to  communicate  this  to  the  Amir. 

In  spite  of  these  persistent  endeavours  to  establish  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  Kabul,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  Habib 
Ullah  offered  any  encouragement  to  the  Russian  frontier  oflicers. 
Inveterate  suspicion  of  foreign  influence  characterises  every  aspect 
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of  his  external  policy,  and  Russia  and  Great  Britain  arc  made  to 
feel  impartially  the  effect  of  this  attitude.  Ahdur  Rahman 
accepted  the  pood  faith  of  the  Indian  Government  unquestion¬ 
ably,  and  understood  his  northern  neighhour  sufficiently  to  realise 
that  it  was  less  a  wish  for  the  friendship  of  Afghanistan  than  a 
desire  to  pin-prick  India  which  prompted  her  overtures.  Habih 
rilah  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  stand  where  his  father  strode  with 
perfect  contidence,  foolish  mistrust  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
son.  Under  a  less  skilful  statesman  than  Lord  Curzon  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  patience  of  the  Government  of  India  would  long 
since  have  been  exhausted.  That  exceptional  familiarity  with  the 
affairs  of  Asia  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  the  late  Viceroy, 
enabling  him  to  tread  Oriental  labyrinths  with  wise  discrimina¬ 
tion,  jX'rmitted  him  upon  this  occasion  to  bridge  once  more 
a  crisis  between  Afghanistan  and  India.  Almost  in  defiance  of 
Kabul  obstruction,  therefore,  he  proceeded  to  the  solution  of  diffi¬ 
culties  which  did  not  require  any  personal  discussion  with  a  refrac¬ 
tory  potentate.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1903-04  the  Government 
of  India  took  up  for  consideration  those  sections  of  the  Afghan 
boundary  which,  ever  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  ITdny  Mission 
eipbt  years  previously,  had  required  demarcation.  Surprised  into 
ruffled  acquiescence,  the  Amir  in  January,  1904,  began  to  make 
extensive'  preparations  for  a  meeting  between  Major  Roos  Keppel, 
the  chief  of  the  British  Commission,  and  his  own  representative. 
Through  the  brief  absence  of  Lord  Curzon  from  the  helm  of 
State  the  vacillation  of  the  Amir  precipitated  a  collapse  of  these 
plans  at  the  last  moment.  Wilfully  stupid,  too,  only  a  little  later 
—in  July,  1904 — w’as  Habib  I^llah’s  order  to  Nazr  T’llah  Khan 
to  select  tw’cnty-foiir  officers  who  w'ere  to  he  detailed  as  envoys  to 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Persia,  China,  Japan,  Turkey 
and  Egypt  in  the  Old  World,  and  .America  in  the  New  World. 

If  the  breakdown  in  the  negotiations  anent  the  Mohmand 
boundary  had  increased  the  tension  hetw'een  Kabul  and  Calcutta, 
it  was  certainly  impossible  to  tolerate  this  more  direct  perversion 
of  the  principles  out  of  which  the  fabric  of  our  relations  with 
Afghanistan  had  been  woven.  Concerned  at  the  rupture  wffiich 
was  threatening  between  India  and  Afghanistan  at  a  moment  w’hen 
Lord  Curzon  w%as  absent  from  India,  and  too  timid  to  insist  upon 
the  .Amir’s  acceptance  of  the  Viceroy’s  invitation  to  a  conference, 
the  Imperial  Government,  as  the  only  means  which  remained 
to  them  of  renewing  the  agreements  upon  which  they  were  set, 
decided  to  dispatch  a  mission  to  Kabul.  .At  the  instance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick,  the  acting 
Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Ampthill,  acquaint('d  Habib  I^llah  with 
the  washes  of  his  Majesty’s  Government.  In  reply  his  Highness, 
with  the  hope  of  improving  his  position  wffien  the  time  came  for 
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diplomatic  discussion,  intimated  his  willingness  to  send  his  son 
Inayat  Ullah  Khan — a  charming,  intelligent  boy  of  sixteen,  and 
a  remarkable  instance  of  that  youthful  precocity  which  attains 
so  abnormal  a  development  in  the  Oriental — to  meet  Lord  Curzon 
upon  his  return  to  India.  However  pressing  may  have  been  the 
questions  outstanding  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan,  the  visit  of  a  British  Mission  to  Kabul— no 
doubt  desirable,  and  in  that  sense  opportune — was  derogatory  in  a 
Government  whose  invitations  to  the  head  of  the  country  which 
it  was  proposed  to  honour  in  such  an  emphatic  fashion  had  been 
treated  with  contumacy.  Ijord  Curzon ’s  opposition  to  the  project 
is  well  known  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  this  distinguished  states¬ 
man  few  w^ere  prepared  for  the  unfortunate  set-back  which  the 
mission  received.  A  grievous  miscalculation  undoubtedly  was 
made.  But  the  blunder,  w^hich  determined  its  existence  and 
brought  about  a  complete  miscarriage  of  Anglo-Indian  policy,  lay 
not  so  much  in  sending  the  mission  as  in  the  late  Government 
not  having  decided,  if  the  Amir  proved  recalcitrant,  how  far  and 
upon  w’hat  ground  the  Imperial  Government  would  stand  firm. 

The  true  history  of  the  Dane  Mission  is  knowm  to  many,  but 
as  an  impressive  reticence  has  been  observed  upon  the 
circumstances  of  this  unfortunate  episode,  it  is  no  less 
incumbent  upon  others  to  do  likewise.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  by  revealing  to  the  world  the  details  of  a  rebuff  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Indian  politics,  unless  such  acknowledg¬ 
ment  were  made  to  assist  public  opinion  in  appreciating  the  issues 
involved  in  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  understanding  between 
Kabul  and  Calcutta.  That  this  course  formed  no  part  of  the  late 
Government’s  policy  was  disclosed  on  June  21st,  190.5.  by  the 
debate  in  Parliament  upon  the  Indian  Budget,  and  at  a  later  date 
upon  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  on  Imperial  Defence.  The  Ministers 
w’ho  spoke  on  these  occasions  concealed  the  truth  rather  than 
stated  it,  and  their  utterances  cannot  be  accepted  as  either  correct 
or  adequate.  Mr.  Balfour’s  statement  that  the  constniction  “of 
strategic  railways  by  Bussia  in  Afghanistan  ”  would  provoke  Great 
Britain  to  war  does  not  render  the  character  of  Anglo-Afghan 
policy  more  intelligible,  nor  remove  the  disadvantages  from  our 
position.  On  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  and  utterance  were  mis¬ 
leading,  since  no  such  contingency  as  the  construction  of  Bussian 
railways  in  Afghanistan  itself  is  likely  to  occur  until  Bussia  is 
prepared  to  strike  with  all  her  strength  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan. 
The  question  of  Anglo-.\fghan  relations,  therefore,  remains  for 
solution ,  giving  rise  to  a  situation  wKich  was  regarded  by  the  late 
Viceroy  and  every  member  of  his  Council  with  the  gravest 
apprehension,  Angus  H.amilton. 
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Some  tliirty  years  ago  tlie  present  writer,  then  an  active  member 
of  the  Par,  contrihuted  to  this  Review  an  article  entitled  “  The 
^Morality  of  ^Tarried  Jjife.”  Although  of  no  particular  literary 
merit,  the  article  attracted  considerable  attention  and  drew  forth 
many  lettc'rs  from  a  variety  of  persons.  Its  salient  feature  was 
that  it  touched  on  mattei’s  which  at  that  time  were  seldom  openly 
discussed.  Some  of  the  intimate  friends  of  the  writer  shook 
their  lieads  gravely,  telling  him  they  feared  he  had  been  over- 
hold  in  handling  a  theme  so  alien  to  the  conservative  instincts 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.  They  imagined  that  the 
stream  of  briefs  then  flowing  into  his  chambers  would  receive 
a  serious  check.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened — thus  proving 
once  again  that  even  a  practising  lawyer  loses  nothing  by  con¬ 
cerning  himself  with  the  things  that  endure. 

The  article  in  question  contained  a  reference  to  the  natural 
physiological  law  testified  to,  first  by  Raciborski,  in  1844,  then 
by  Courty  in  1845.  Pouchet  in  1847,  Avrard  in  1867 — a  law 
which,  it  should  be  explained,  is  uncertain  in  its  operation, 
because  subjc'ct  to  exception  in  individual  cases.  This  was  the 
“over-bold  ”  speaking.  And  yet  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress 
of  thought  that  if  “The  Alorality  of  Married  Tjife’’  were  to 
appear  in  print  to-day,  it  would  create  no  surprise,  probably 
attract  iio  notice.  Another  illustration,  this,  of  the  truth  that 
the  discoveries  of  one  generation  become  the  commonplaces  of 
the  next. 

This  personal  statement  is  not  made  with  the  view  of  adding 
one  more  to  the  numerous  “  Reminiscences’’  now  crowding  the 
booksellers’  shelves.  It  is  made  to  show  that  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper  is  not  here  dealt  with  by  a  novice,  but  rather  by 
one  who  has  had  ample  op[)ort  unity  of  thinking  it  out  in  all  its 
hearings.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  may,  and  no  doubt  will, 
he  challenged.  At  all  events  they  have  not  been  formed  in  haste, 
and  are  not  put  forth  without  having  been  carefully  weighed. 

The  broad  facts  of  the  situation  cannot,  whether  we  like  them 
or  not,  be  questioned.  They  have  been  established  by  several 
independent  authorities.  The  processes  of  investigation  are, 
however,  slow  and  difficult,  so  that  only  the  net  results  can  be 
given  now.^  It  has  been  lately  shown  that  in  almost  every 
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country  which  has  an  accurate  system  of  registration  not  only 
does  a  decline  of  bii-th-rate  exist,  but  that  its  main  cause  is  the 
regulation  of  the  nuniher  of  the  family  by  deliberate  voluntary 
choice.  iNIr.  Sidney  Webb,  in  a  remarkable  communication  to 
The  Times,  has  summed  u]i  the  position  very  well.  “It 
must,”  he  says,  “be  infen-ed  that  this  practice  of  regu¬ 
lation,  either  with  the  object  of  family  limitation  or 
merely  with  that  of  regulating  the  intervals  between  birth, 
prevails  among  at  least  one  half,  probably  three-fourths,  of  all 
the  married  people  in  Great  Britain  of  reproductive  age,  from 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  sparsely  i)opulated  districts,  and  the 
artisan  in  the  towns,  up  to  the  various  grades  of  professional  men, 
and  even  to  the  wealthy  property  owners.”-  Other  investigators 
have  shown  that  the  like  practice  prevails  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  some  of  our  Colonies. 

If  we  take  the  period  from  1881  to  1903,  the  rates  of  birth- 
decline,  as  “corrected” — or  “apportioned” — may,  according  to 
]>rs.  Newsholme  and  Stevenson,  he  tabulated  as  follows: — ^ 


TABLli 
I'KR  CENT. 


Sweden  .  7 

Italy  .  7 

Bavaria  .  lU 

Prussia  .  11 

Gerni.an  Empire  .  1*2 

Scotland  .  13 

Denmark  .  13 


I’ER  CENT. 


France  .  15 

I'i upland  and  Wales .  17 

Now  Zealand  .  18 

Saxony  .  24 

Bolf^iurn  .  24 

Victoriii  .  25 

New  South  Wales  ..  .  33 


d’he  only  country  showing  a  stationary  birth-rate  is  Austria. 

The  decline  of  the  birth-rat(5  in  our  Colonies  may  cause 
surprise,  seeing  that  they  an-  comparatively  yoimg,  and  the 
public  should  be  cautioned  against  drawing  any  infermice  from 
the  figures  in  the  above  table  without  taking  into  account  the 
special  circumstances  pointed  out  by  the  Government  Statist  of 
Victoria  in  his  official  report  of  1994,  and  very  recently  by 
Th-ofessor  Karl  Pearson.^ 

The  birth-rate  in  the  Pnited  States  is  not  easily  gauged  by 
reason  of  the  impcu-fection  of  the  ri'cords,  hut  among  tlu-  races 

(1)  The  difficulty  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  the  expression  “correctei! 
birth-rate,”  as  distinguished  from  “crude  birth-rate.”  The  first,  however,  doe^ 
not  correct  the  second,  but  only  corrects  conclusions  often  erroneously  drawn 
from  the  second.  “Apportioned  birth-rate” — apportioned,  that  is,  as  regards 
age  and  sex  distribution — would  be  a  more  appropriate  term. 

(2)  7’ /ip  7'/wie.«,  11th  and  16th  October,  1906. 

(3)  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  b'tatistical  Society,  December  19th,  1905. 

(4)  The  Times,  23rd  October  and  1st  November,  1906. 
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of  Eiiglisli  descent  there  resident  the  decline  does  not  differ 
much  from  what  it  is  in  England. 

In  order  that  the  facts  may  he  fully  appreciated,  Table  I. 
must  be  supplemented  by  another  table  which  ]  take  from  a  pajier 
read  by  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon  at  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1897.  Dr.  Bertillon 
computed  the  annual  births  per  1,000  women,  aged  15-30,  in 
(lilferent  quarters  of  the  under-named  cities  to  be  as  follows  :  — 

TABLE  II. 


CLASSIFICATION.  PARIS.  BERLIN.  VIENNA.  LONDON. 

Very  poor  quarters  .  108  l.'i?  200  147 

Poor  quarters  .  95  29  101  140 

Comfortable  quarters  .  72  111  155  107 

Very  comfortable  quarters .  65  96  15;}  107 

llicb  quarters  .  53  63  107  87 


The  significance  of  these  tables  will  be  at  once  perceived. 
There  were  during  the  selected  years  fmver  births  in  almost 
all  [larts  of  the  world  (Table  1.),  and  (Table  II.)  the  decline 
is  greatest  amongst  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  least  in  the  over¬ 
crowded  districts,  such,  for  example,  as  the  East  End  of  London, 
where  unskilled  labour  is  most  abundant,  and  where  young 
children  are  forced  to  work  by  their  parents  in  order  to  eke  out 
their  own  inadequate  earnings.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Mr.  David  Heron,  who  in  a  very  recent 
paper  says  “  the  birth-rate  of  the  abler  and  more  capable 
stocks  is  decreasing  relatively  to  the  mentally  and  physically 
feebler  stocks,  and  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  families  has 
begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  social  scale.”  This  conclusion  is 
further  borne  out  by  the  following  metropolitan  statistics, 
nuring  the  year  1005,  the  average  birth-rate  in  Bermondsey, 
Stepney,  Southwark,  Shoreditch,  Poplar,  Bethnal  (Ireen,  White- 
chii[x.'l.  Mile  End,  and  St.  George’s  in  the  East  was  35T)  jK“r 
1,000  of  the  population.  In  Islington,  Hackney,  St.  Pancras, 
Wandsworth,  Woolwich,  Lambeth,  Greenwich,  and  Fulham,  the 
average  birth-rate  was  29  jier  1,000.  In  St.  George’s,  Hanovi'r 
Scpiare,  Hampstead,  and  Kensington — practically  the  wealthiest 
parts  of  liondon — it  was  18T)  per  1,000. 

From  time  to  time  attenqffs  have  bemi  made  to  explain  the 
above  facts  by  a  theory  first  advanced  early  in  the  Victorian  era 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Doubleday  in  his  True  Law  of  Populnfiou.  This 
theory  has  lately  been  revived,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by 
Mr.  James  Barclay,  who  holds,  with  Doubleday,  that  it  is  natural 
for  the  upper  classes  to  die  out  and  for  those  below  to  increase  in 
number  and  take  their  place.  Mr.  Barclay  seems  to  think  this 
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an  admirable  dispensation  of  Providence,  for  he  says  that  by 
population  increasing  from  below  “  all  classes  of  society  are  mixed 
together  and  every  class  has  in  due  succession  a  share  of  life’s 
advantages  and  disadvantages.”  I'nfortunately  for  both  master 
and  disciple.  Doubleday’s  theory  is  not  sound.  It  was  exploded 
long  ago  hy  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  later  on  by  Mr. 
Herb('rt  Spencer,  who  advanced  a  theory  of  his  own  for  which 
there  is  more  to  be  said.  Mr.  Spencer  held  that  ‘‘  organisms 
multiply  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  life,”  so  that  a  falling  birth-rate  is  at  once  ‘‘a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  in  part  a  means  of 
abating  it.”^ 

This  last  view,  that  cerebral  development  tends  to  lessen 
fecundity,  receives  some  support  from  Table  11.  But  there  are 
other  facts  which  show  that  it  falls  far  short  of  covering  the 
whole  ground —facts,  1  mean,  which  force  us  to  recognise,  as 
Mr.  Webb  recognises,  the  advent  in  the  world  of  a  new  element 
or  factor  dependent  on  human  volition. 

This  new  element  is  so  widespread  in  its  manifestations,  and 
so  formative  of  the  destinies  of  mankind  as  to  deserve  a  special 
symbol.  Since  its  function  is  to  determine  the  number  of  the 
family,  it  is  proposed  to  designate  it,  for  convenience  of  refer¬ 
ence,  by  the  letters  D.E.  (determining  element),  in  this  follow¬ 
ing  the  electricians  who  employ  E.M.P.  to  designate  electro¬ 
motive  force.  And,  curiously  enough,  there  is  an  affinity  between 
the  two  formulm.  For,  just  as  for  electrical  purposes  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  define  the  nature  of  E.M.F.  (the  nature  of  electricity 
itself  b('ing  unknown),  so  for  the  present  lairpose  it  is  unnecessary 
to  define  D.E.,  beyond  stating  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
stupendous  effects  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  In  this  respect, 
how'ever,  it  does  not  differ  from  chloroform,  gunpowder, 
dynamite,  or  the  thousand  and  one  other  double-edged  agents 
with  which  wm  are  familiar  in  ordinary  life. 

It  would  he  interesting,  were  it  possible,  to  trace  the  history 
of  D.E.  in  each  of  the  numerous  countries  where  it  is  found  to 
exist.  In  Fnigland,  it  is  commonly  associated  with  the  name 
of  an  eighteenth-century  divine,  the  Bev.  John  Malthus.  But 
this  is  inaccurate.  Malthus  had  no  inkling  of  the  D.E.  of  the 
present  day,  for  when  he  published  his  famous  Essay  on  Popuh- 
tion,  medical  science  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  him 
to  form  any  notion  of  it.  Malthus’  mode  of  solving  the  popula¬ 
tion  problem  was  a  very  simple  one,  and  may  be  expressed  in  a 
single  sentence — ”  Do  not  marry  until  you  have  a  fair  jirospect  of 
sup^xirting  a  family.”  The  great  merit  of  his  teaching  was  that 
(1)  “Principles  of  Biology”  (1864). 
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it  looked  beyond  the  limits  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  insisted 
on  the  responsibility  of  parenthood  by  reference  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  nation.  Its  weak  point  was  that  it  put  too  great 
a  strain  on  the  individual,  overlooking  the  Pauline  precept, 
“It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn.” 

The  torch  lit  by  ]\Ialthus  was  carried  much  further  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  a  divine 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  advocated  a  form  of  D.E.  which, 
permitting  an  early  marriage,  operated  after  marriage. 

In  the  futility  of  every  attempt  (he  ways)  permanently  to  relieve  the 
wants,  or  to  raise  the  comforts  of  the  people,  hy  means  of  an  increase  in  one 
term  of  the  proportion — the  effective  demaiul  for  labour — we  arc  shut  up, 
as  our  only  refuge,  to  a  diminution  of  the  other  term,  that  is,  the  supply 
of  labour.  The  only  expedient  which  we  have  yet  considered,  and  which 
proceeds  by  an  operation  on  this  second  term,  is  that  of  emigration.  We 
have  tried  to  demonstrate  how  impotent  and  ineffectual  this  expedient  is; 
and  how  utterly  unable  we  arc,  by  all  these  excessive  drafts  or  transforma¬ 
tions  of  families  that  we  shall  ever  make,  to  prevent  the  fulness,  even  to 
a  distention,  of  people  in  the  land.  We  feel  assured  that  it  is  not  by  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  redundancy  of  the  population,  after  it  is  formed,  that  we  can 
uphold  a  well-conditioned  state  of  society,  but  by  preventing  the  formation 
of  that  redundancy.  In  the  whole  round  of  expedients,  we  are  persuaded 
that  this  is  the  only  one  which,  however  obnoxious  to  sentimentalists,  can 
avail  for  the  solution  of  a  problem  otherwise  irreducible.  It  has  been  the 
theme,  sometimes  of  ridicule  and  sometimes  even  of  a  virtuous,  though, 
surely,  misplaced  indignation;  its  distinctive  excellence  being  that  it  har¬ 
monises  with  the  moral  and  economic  interests  of  a  community,  and, 
indeed,  can  only  take  effect  in  proportion  to  the  worth  and  wisdom  of 
our  people.  .  .  .  It  is  to  a  moral  restraint  on  the  numbers  of  mankind,  and 
not  to  a  physical  enlargement  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  we  shall 
be  henceforth  beholden  for  sufficiency  and  peace  in  our  commonwealth.! 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  extract  that  Dr.  Chalmers  would 
have  welcomed  Eaciborski’s  discovery,  and  would  have  desired  it 
to  be  made  known. 

The  next  economist  I  propose  to  put  in  the  witness-box  is  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Poverty,  like  most  social  evils,  exists  because  men  follow  their  brute 
instincts  without  due  consideration.  But  society  is  possible,  precisely 
because  man  is  not  necessarily  a  brute.  Civilisation  in  every  one  of  its 
aspects  is  a  struggle  against  the  ixnimal  instincts.  Over  some  even  of  the 
strongest  of  them,  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acquiring  abundant 
control.  It  has  artificialised  large  portions  of  mankind  to  such  an  extent 
that  of  many  of  their  most  natural  inclinations  they  have  scarcely  a  vestige 
or  remembrance  left.  If  it  has  not  brought  the  instinct  of  population  under 
as  much  restraint  as  is  needful,  wo  must  remember  that  it  has  never  been 
seriously  tried.  What  efforts  it  has  made  have  been  mostly  in  the  con¬ 
trary  direction.  Religion,  morality,  and  statesmanship  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  incitements  to  marriage,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  the 

(1)  Political  Economy,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  (1832.) 
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species,  so  it  be  but  in  wedlock,  llelif'ion  bas  not  even  yet  discontinued 
its  encouragements.  .  .  .  There  is  still  in  nmny  minds  a  strong  religious 
prejudice  against  the  true  doctrine.  Tlio  rich,  j)rovidcd  tlic  eonsefjuences 
do  not  touch  themselves,  think  it  imjnigns  the  wisdom  of  Providence  to 
suppose  that  misery  can  result  from  the  operation  of  a  natural  i)ropcnsity; 
the  poor  think  that  God  never  sends  mouths  hut  lie  sends  meat.  No  one 
would  guess  from  the  language  of  either  that  man  had  any  voice  or  choice 
in  the  matter.  So  complete  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  whole  subject, 
owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  shrouded  by  a  spurious 
delicacy,  which  prefers  that  right  and  wrong  should  he  mismeasured  and 
confounded  on  one  of  the  subjects  most  momentous  to  human  welfare, 
rather  than  that  the  subject  should  he  freely  spoken  of  and  discussed. 
People  are  little  aware  of  the  cost  to  mankind  of  this  scrupulosity  of 
speech.  The  diseases  of  society  can,  no  more  than  corporal  maladies,  be 
prevented  or  cured  without  heing  spoken  about  in  plain  language.  All 
experience  shows  that  the  mass  of  mankind  never  judge  of  moral  questions 
for  themselves,  never  see  anything  to  he  right  or  wrong  until  they  have 
been  frequently  told  it.  And  who  tells  them  that  they  have  any  duties 
in  the  matter  in  question  while  they  keep  within  matrimonial  limits?  Wbo 
meets  with  the  smallest  condemnation,  or,  rather,  who  does  not  meet  with 
symp.athy  and  benevolence,  for  any  amount  of  evil  which  he  may  have 
hrought  upon  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him  by  this  species  of 
incontinence?  While  a  man  who  is  intemperate  in  drink  is  discountenanced 
and  despised  by  all  who  profess  to  be  moral  people,  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  made  use  of  in  appeals  to  the  henevolent  that  the  applicant  bas 
a  large  family  and  is  unable  to  maintain  them. 

One  cannot  wonder  that  silence  on  this  groat  department  of  human  duty 
should  produce  unconsciousness  of  moral  obligations,  when  it  produces 
oblivion  of  physical  facts.  That  it  is  possible  to  delay  marriage,  and  to 
live  in  abstinence  while  unmarried,  most  people  are  willing  to  allow;  but 
when  people  arc  once  married,  the  idea,  in  this  country,  m-ver  seems  to 
enter  any  one’s  mind  that  having  or  not  having  a  family,  or  the  miml)cr 
of  which  it  shall  consist,  is  amenable  to  their  own  control.  One  would 
imagine  that  children  wore  rained  down  on  married  i)oople,  direct  from 
heaven,  without  their  being  art  or  ])art  in  the  matter;  that  it  was  really, 
as  the  common  phrases  have  it,  “  God's  will,  and  not  their  own,  wbicli 
decided  the  numbers  of  their  offspring.”! 

The  following  characteristic  uttoranco  hy  ^Ir.  Matthew  .\niol(l. 
philosopher,  poet,  educationist,  is  a  definite  advance  iijion  ^lill 

Hebraism,  with  that  mechanical  and  misleading  use  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture  on  which  we  have  already  commented,  is  governed  by  such  texts 

as  ”  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,”  the  edict  of  God’s  law,  as  Air.  C -  would 

say,  or  by  the  declaration  (of  what  he  would  call  God’s  word)  in  the  Tsalms, 
that  the  man  who  has  a  great  number  of  children  is  thereby  made  luqipy. 
.And  in  conjunction  with  such  texts  as  these,  Hebraism  is  apt  to  place 
another  text,  ”  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.”  Thus  Hebraism 

is  conducted  to  nearly  the  same  notion  as  Air.  II -  B — — ,  that  children 

are  sent,  and  that  the  divine  nature  takes  a  delight  in  swarming  the  East 
l-'.nd  of  London  with  paupers.  Only  when  they  are  perishing  in  their  help¬ 
lessness  and  wretchedness,  it  asserts  the  Christian  duty  of  succouring  them, 
instead  of  saying,  ”  Now  their  brief  spring  is  over;  there  is  nobody  to 


(1)  Pnncijtht>  of  Political  Economy  (1848). 
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bliiine  for  this;  it  is  the  result  of  Nature’s  simplest  laws.”  But  Hebraism 
despairs  of  any  lielp  from  knowledge,  and  says  tliat  ”  what  is  wanted 
is  not  the  light  of  speculation.” 

I  remember  only  tlie  other  day  a  good  man  looking  with  me  upon  a 
multitude  of  children  who  were  gathered  before  us  in  one  of  the  most 
miserable  regions  of  London — children  eaten  up  with  disease,  half-sized, 
half-fed,  half-clothed,  neglected  by  their  parents,  without  health,  without 
home,  without  hope — said  to  me,  ”  The  one  thing  really  needful  is  to 
teach  these  little  ones  to  succour  one  another,  if  only  with  a  cup  of  cold 
water;  but  now,  from  one  end  of  tlie  country  to  the  other,  one  hears 
notliing  but  the  cry  for  knowledge,  knowledge,  knowledge!  ”  And  yet, 
surely,  so  long  as  these  children  are  there  in  their  festering  masses,  without 
health,  without  home,  without  hope,  and  so  long  as  their  multitude  is 
perpetually  swelling,  charged  with  misery  they  must  be  for  us,  whether 
they  help  one  another  with  a  cup  of  cold  water  or  no;  and  the  knowledge 
how  to  prevent  their  accumulating  is  necessary  even  to  give  their  moral 
life  and  growth  a  fair  chance.  .  .  . 

What  we  want  is  [not  Hebraism  but]  Hellenism,  the  letting  our  conscious¬ 
ness  play  freely  and  simj)ly  upon  the  facts  before  us,  and  listening  to  what 
it  tells  us  of  the  intelligible  law  of  such  things  as  concerns  them.  And,  surely, 
what  it  tells  us  is,  that  a  man's  children  are  not  really  sent,  any  more 
than  the  pictures  on  his  wall,  or  the  horses  iri  his  stable  are  sent]  and  that 
to  bring  people  into  the  world  when  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  and 
oneself  decently  and  not  too  precariously,  or  to  bring  more  of  them  into 
the  world  than  one  can  afford  to  keep,  is  by  no  means  an  accomplishment 
of  the  divine  will  or  a  fulfilment  of  Nature’s  simplest  laws,  but  is  just 
as  wrong,  just  as  contrary  to  reason  and  the  will  of  God,  as  for  a  man 
to  have  horses,  or  carriages,  or  pictures,  when  he  cannot  afford  them,  or 
to  have  more  of  them  than  he  can  afford;  and  that,  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  the  larger  the  scale  on  which  the  violation  of  reason’s  law 
IS  practised,  and  the  longer  it  is  persisted  in,  the  greater  must  be  the 
confusion  and  final  trouble.  Surely  no  laudations  of  Free  Trade,  no  meetings 
of  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  East  End  of  London,  no  reading  of  papers 
and  reports,  can  tell  us  anything  about  our  social  condition  which  it  more 
concerns  us  to  know  than  that !  And  not  only  to  know,  but  habitually  to 
liave  tlie  knowledge  present,  and  to  act  upon  it  as  one  acts  upoir  the 
knowledge  that  water  wets  and  fire  burns !  And  not  only  the  sunken 
populations  of  our  great  cities  are  concerned  to  know  it,  and  the  pauper 
twentieth  of  our  population;  we  Philistines  of  the  middle  class,  too,  are 
concerned  to  know  it,  and  all  who  have  to  set  themselves  to  make  progress 
in  perfection.! 

My  last  quotation  shall  be  from  Professor  Huxley  :  — 

One  of  the  most  essential  conditions,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  is  the  tendency  to  multiply  without  limit  which  man  shares 
with  all  living  things.  It  is  notable  that  ”  increase  and  multiply  ”  is  a 
commandment  traditionally  much  older  than  the  ten,  and  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  which  has  been  spontaneously  and  ex  animo  obeyed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  human  race.  But  in  civilised  society,  the  inevitable  result 
of  such  obedience  is  the  re-establishment,  in  all  its  intensity,  of  that  struggle 
for  existence — the  war  of  each  against  all — the  mitigation  and  abolition  of 
whicli  was  the  chief  end  of  social  organisation.  .  .  . 


(1)  Culture  and  Anarchy  (1869). 
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So  long  as  the  natural  man  increases  and  multiplies  without  restraint  so 
long  will  peace  and  industry  not  only  permit,  but  they  will  necessitate,  a 
struggle  for  existence  as  sharp  as  any  that  ever  went  on  under  the  regime  of 
war.  If  Istar  ‘  is  to  reign  on  the  one  hand,  she  will  demand  her  human 
sacrifices  on  the  other.  .  .  . 

Let  us  be  under  no  illusions.  So  long  as  unlimited  multiplication  goes 
on,  no  social  organisation  which  has  ever  been  devised,  or  is  likely  to  be 
devised,  no  fiddle-faddling  with  the  distribution  of  wealth,  will  deliver 
society  from  the  tendency  to  be  destroyed  by  the  reproduction  within  itself, 
in  its  intensest  form,  of  that  struggle  for  existence,  the  limitation  of  which 
is  the  object  of  society.  And,  however  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  this 
eternal  competition  of  man  against  man  and  of  nation  against  nation  may 
be.  however  revolting  may  be  the  accumulation  of  misery  at  the  negative 
])ole  of  society,  in  contrast  with  that  of  monstrous  wealth  at  the  positive 
pole,  this  state  of  things  must  abide,  and  grow  continually  worse,  so  long 
as  Istar  holds  her  way  unchecked.  It  is  the  true  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  and 
every  nation  which  does  not  solve  it,  will  sooner  or  later  be  devoured  by 
the  monster  itself  has  generated.” - 

So  much  for  uiithority.  Ijct  us  now  come  to  princii)Ies.  We 
must  first  (leal  with  the  crucial  (juestioii,  Is  D.E.  moral?  If 
it  is  not,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  We  must  accept 
the  inevitable,  although  with  a  feeling  not  far  removed  from 
despair.  What  says  the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  She  answers 
the  question  by  an  unhesitating  No,  because  she  holds  that 
marriage  is  a  Sacrament,  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
the  purposes  for  which  marriage  is  “ordained”  are  also  of  a 
sacramental ,  or  quasi-sacramental  character.  But  if  marriage  is  a 
sacrament,  why  does  the  Roman  Church  enjoin  celibacy  on  her 
clergy  and  so  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  which  sacraments  are 
supposed  to,  and  certainly  in  many  cases  do,  confer?  The 
Protestant  Church  has  an  easier  course  before  her,  for  she  settled 
long  ago  that  there  were  only  two  sacraments,  and  that  marriage 
was  not  one  of  them.  Amid  the  confusion  caused  by  these  op- 
fxising  currents,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  profounder  question. 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  word  moral?  Now,  surely  an  action  is 
moral  or  immoral  according  as  it  helps,  or  hinders,  the  spiritual, 
mental,  and  physical  development  of  the  individual  who  perforins 
it,  and  benefits  or  injures  the  community  of  which  he  forms  part. 
Under  which  category  does  D.E.  fall?  That  is  the  real  jxiint 
to  be  decided — to  be  decided  not  by  a  priori  considerations, 
but  by  observing  results.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  indeed,  in  the 
paper  referred  to,  does  not  appear  to  think  it  necessary 
to  apply  any  ethical  test  at  all.  “If  a  course  of 
conduct,”  he  says,  “  is  habitually  and  deliberately  pursued 

(1)  lefar  is  the  Babylonian  personification  of  non-moral  nature,  combining  the 
attributes  of  the  Greek  .Aphrodite  with  those  of  the  Greek  .Ares.  [M.G.] 

(2)  The  .\  iiieteeuth  Century  (February,  1888). 
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bj'  vast  multitudes  of  otherwise  well-educated  people,  form¬ 
ing  probably  a  majority  of  the  whole  educated  class  of  the 
nation,  we  must  assume  that  it  does  not  conflict  with  their 
actual  code  of  morality.  They  may  be  intellectually  mistaken, 
but  they  are  not  doing  what  they  feel  to  be  wrong.  Assuming,  as 
I  think  we  may,  that  no  injury  to  physical  health  is  necessarily 
involved — aware,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  result  is  to  spare  the 
wife  from  an  onerous  and  even  dangerous  illness  for  which  in  the 
vast  majority  of  homes  no  adequate  provision  in  the  way  of 
medical  attendance,  nursing,  privacy,  rest,  and  freedom  from 
worry  can  possibly  be  made — it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  difficult 
on  any  rationalist  morality  to  formulate  any  blame  of  a  married 
couple  for  the  deliberate  regulation  of  their  family,  according  to 
their  means  and  opportunities.”  Mr.  Webb’s  wmy  of  presenting 
the  case  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  minds,  but  many  more  will 
not  accept  it.  What  now  follows  is  addressed  to  the  majority. 

There  is,  however,  one  argument  which  must  be  first  dis¬ 
posed  of.  ‘‘Outraged  Nature,”  we  are  often  told,  ‘‘will  have 
her  revenges.”  This  rhetorical  flourish  comes  from  Gibbon,  the 
historian ,  whose  purpose  it  doubtless  served ;  but  it  has  no  more* 
to  do  with  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  birth-rate  than  it  had  to  do 
with  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire.  Gibbon  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  believe  in  ‘‘  Nature,”  nor  did  the  advent  of 
Christianity  have  any  special  interest  for  him,  except  as  an  event 
of  deep  importance  to  the  world.  My  quarrel  is  not,  however, 
with  Gibbon’s  words,  but  with  their  application  to  the  group  of 
phenomena  now  under  discussion.  The  exact  contrary  of  the 
dictum  is,  indeed,  as  true  as  the  dictum  itself.  ‘‘  Nature  is  being 
constantly  outraged  by  man,  and,  unless  he  does  her  violence,  he 
himself  will  be  destroyed.”  The  entire  course  of  protective  in¬ 
vention  is  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  this,  from  the  lightning  con¬ 
ductors  on  our  cathedral  spires  to  the  safety  lamps  in  our  coal 
mines.  It  is  the  part  of  the  wise  man  to  strive  to  divert  the 
course  of  nature,  where,  if  left  alone,  her  action  would  be  harm¬ 
ful,  into  salutary  and  beneficent  channels,  instead  of  vainly 
endeavouring  to  stop  advancing  tides  with  the  Partingtonian 
mop  of  abuse.  ‘‘Nature  outraged,”  forsooth,  and  ‘‘taking  her 
revenges!”  Why,  as  has  been  said  by  a  thoughtful  writer, 
“  to  use  our  power  of  controlling  the  physical  conditions  of 
reproduction  through  the  application  of  human  intelligence,  in 
favour  of  general  happiness  and  well-being,  is  to  obey  the  highest 
law  of  nature.”^ 


(1)  ISrltutifif  Meliura  (1885).  I  append  to  this  n(jte  as  a  curiosity,  an  extract 
frum  a  book  published  in  1905,  and  entitled  .l/oa’a  HexpoiiKibility.  “  As  sooj/ 
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Let  US  now  look  a  little  deeper  into  this  tpiestion  of  morals  in 
reference  to  one  or  two  of  the  evils  which  ]).E.  might  remove  or 
at  all  events  diminish. 

I  will  begin  with  infantile  mortality. 

If,  as  the  alarmists  tell  us,  it  is  beneficial  to  the  State  that 
as  many  babies  as  possible  should  he  born,  it  must  be  prejudicial 
to  the  State  that  they  should  [uvmaturcly  die.  A  large  infant 
birth-rate,  then,  cannot  be  of  advantage  if  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  infant  death-rate.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  happens 
under  the  present  regime.  Although,  owing  to  improvements  in 
sanitation  and  in  methods  of  combating  disease,  the  general  death- 
rate  is  declining,  infantile  mortality  is  on  the  increase.  In  En<T- 
land,  in  1903,  there  were  514 ,628  deaths,  of  which  124 ,7 18,  or  21 
per  cent.,  were  infants  under  twelve  months  of  ago;  in  Ijoudon, 
there  were  70,281  deaths,  of  which  24  per  cent,  were  infants.  In 
1904,  there  were  519,714  deaths,  of  which  137.392,  or  25  per 
cent.,  were  infants.  In  1905,  there  was  in  England  and  Wales 
alone  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  120,000  diaul  infants,  a  hgure  which 
is  almost  exactly  one  ([uarter  of  all  the  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  in  that  year.  This  enormous  sacrifice  of  human  life  is 
being  repeated  year  by  year,  and  it  is  not  growing  less.^ 

The  next  question  that  arises  is.  To  what  is  this  high 

rate  of  mortality  diu*?  Certainly  to  a  large  extent,  but 
by  no  means  exclusively,  to  over-crowding.  This  was 
the  conclusion  come  to  by  the  Iloyal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.  And  not  only  does  over- 

as  man  begins  to  tamper  with  his  own  nature,  the  nature  the  Almighty  has 

thought  fitting  for  him,  anil  seeks  to  defeat  its  purposes,  or  to  become 

something  different,  his  fate  is  sealed.  If  the  race  becomes  extinct,  this 
is  the  rock  upon  which  it  will  split.  Nature  will  neither  be  cheated  nor 
deceived  without  taking  instant  revenge.  .  .  .  We  can  form  no  idea  for  our¬ 
selves  so  high  as  the  idea  of  the  Almighty  who  has  considered  the  matter 
carefully  and  settled  it  for  us  to  the  end  of  time.  Any  variation  from  His 
plan  will  bring  time  to  an  end  so  far  as  mankind  is  concerned.”  S>uch  an 
entertaining  combination  of  arrogance  and  absurdity  is  not  often  met  with. 
I’resscd  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would  keep  alive  new-born  monstrosities, 
condemn  orthopiedic  treatment,  and  suppress  many  of  the  methods  of  modern 
surgery  as  improper  interferences  with  the  appointed  scheme  of  creation.  Is 
the  author  of  the  passage  just  cited  aware  that  the  determination  of  the  sex 
of  a  child  by  the  ante-natal  diet  of  its  mother  has  been  for  some  time  the 
subject  of  research  by  Dr.  Schenk,  of  Vienna,  and  by  other  specialists  in 
London  ?  Since  he  appears  to  be  so  familiar  with  the  counsels  of  the  Deity,  will 
he  tell  us  whether  these  cities  are,  in  consequence,  to  be  consumed  with  fire  and 
brimstone  from  heaven  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  or  if,  peradventure,  London 
only  is  doomed,  is  Vienna  to  be  spared  because  Austria,  being  three-fourths 
Catholic,  has  at  present  a  stationary,  and  not  a  declining,  birth-rate? 

(I)  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  facts  to  the  exhaustive  treatise  on  “Infantile 
Mortality  ”  by  Dr.  George  Newman,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  I’orough 
of  Finsbury.  (1906.) 
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crowding  produce  infantile  mortality,  it  also  produces  diseases 
which,  although  not  directly  fatal,  impair  physical  efficiency 
throughout  life.  “  There  is,”  says  the  Eeport  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  ‘‘a  great  deal  of  suffering  among  little  children  in  over¬ 
crowded  districts  that  does  not  appear  in  the  death-rate  at  all.  In 
St.  Luke’s,  ophthalmia,  locally  known  as  the  blight  among  the 
young,  is  very  prevalent,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  ill-ventilated 
rooms  in  which  they  live.  There  are  also  found  scrofula  amd  con¬ 
genital  diseases  very  detrimental  to  the  children  as  they  grow  up. 

.  .  That  overcrowding  lowers  the  general  standard,  that  the 
l)eople  get  depressed  and  weary,  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  are 
daily  witnesses  of  the  lives  of  the  poor.  Among  others ,  too ,  it  causes 
a  vast  amount  of  suffering  which  can  be  calculated  by  no  bills  of 
mortality,  however  accurate.  It  has  the  effect  of  reducing  their 
stamina  and  thus  producing  consumption  and  diseases  arising 
from  general  debility  of  the  system,  whereby  life  is  shortened.” 
Yet  these  are  the  pt-rsons  who  are  being  urged  to  propagate  their 
stocks  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible.  Why,  I  ask,  except  to 
swell  the  birth-rate  statistics  on  paper,  and  to  provide  food — of 
the  perishable  sort — for  Imjx'rial  powder  later  on.  Surely  it  is 
quality,  and  not  quantity,  that  is  wanted  every w^here.  Would  it 
I  not  be  better  for  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  them¬ 
selves,  if  many  of  these  degenerate  stocks  were  never  propagated 
at  all? 

Let  me  further  illustrate  the  argument  by  the  case  of  the 
“feeble-minded”  now  being  inquired  into  by  another  Eoyal 
I  Commission.  Without  reckoning  the  certified  lunatics,  there 
I  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  some  90,000  persons  to  wdiom  this  de- 
l  scription  is  applicable,  all  of  whom,  according  to  the  present  law, 
I  are  at  liberty  to  marry  and  intermarry,  and  to  produce  children 
I  more  feeble-minded  than  themselves;  feeble-mindedness  being, 
i  it  must  be  remembered,  an  inherited,  not  an  acquired,  defect, 
i  and,  consequently,  transmissible.  An  official  report,  presented 
early  this  year  to  the  London  County  Council,  revealed 
in  startling  fashion  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  a  large 
number  of  children  attending  the  Council’s  elementary  schools. 
The  Medical  Officer  certified  that  of  the  1,212  which  he  examined, 
431  should  be  placed  in  schools  for  the  mentally  affected,  and  169 
in  specially  equipped  schools  for  the  physically  defective,  whilst 
he  found  33  to  be  imbeciles,  and  225  to  be  invalids  and  unsuitable 
for  school  attendance.  The  total  ”  ineffectives  ”  out  of  the  1,212 
!  were,  therefore,  868,  or  nearly  75  per  cent.  When  the  assets 
I  of  the  Empire  are  being  reckoned  up,  are  these  to  be  boastfully 
added  to  the  credit  side  of  the  balance-sheet? 

=  Upon  the  so-called  “  Social  Evil,”  which  parades  our  thorough- 
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lares  and  haunts  our  side-streets,  a  word  or  two  only  can  here 
be  said.  It  is  obvious  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  to 
defer  marriage  indefinitely  in  order  to  avoid  tlu'  burden  of  an 
unlimited  progeny,  must  greatly  promote  prostitution.  The  ap¬ 
palling  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  over  00,000  women  publicly 
ply  this  trade  should  surely  make  us  endeavour  to  get  at  the 
root  of  the  mischief.  These  “  md'ortunates,”  as  they  are  termed 
by  their  more  virtuous  sisteis,  many  of  whom,  never  having 
been  tempted,  hardly  know  what  virtue  is,  are  by  no  means 
all  “  wantons.”  Largely  are  they  the  victims  of  circumstances 
-of  over-crowding  in  the  homes  of  their  childhood,  and 
of  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  which  awaits  them  in  their 
adult  years.  On  no  class  does  the  problem  of  reconciling  the 
conditions  of  living  with  life  jmess  more  hardly  than  on  this  class. 
ITitil  the  ‘‘efficient  causes”  are  removed,  it  is  idle  to  imagine 
that  the  ‘‘social  evil”  can  be  extinguished.  Eescue  societies 
and  midnight  missionaries  are  valuable  in  their  way ;  so,  too, 
are  the  nurses  in  the  accident  wards  of  our  hospitals  who  tend 
the  disabled  inmates.  But  for  any  permanent  cure  we  must 
look  to  the  science  of  the  surgeon,  with  whom  must  rest  the 
decision  whether  the  injured  limbs  shfdl  b('  set,  or  be  amputated. 

Subscriptions  to  relief  funds,  the  organisation  of  our  charities, 
farm  colonies,  a  more  humane  administration  of  the  Poor  ]ja\v, 
even  the  latest  suggestion  of  the  Fabians — State  endowment  of 
motherhood — are  all  mere  palliatives.  They  are  but  as  drops 
drawn  from  the  ocean  of  distress.  Unless  the  supply  of  workers 
bears  a  fair  proiX)rtion  to  the  demand  for  them,  the  dock  gates 
will  continue  to  close  on  hungry  applicants  for  a  day’s  wage,  and 
the  children  of  want  and  desj)air  will  betake  themselves,  some 
to  crime,  some  to  prostitution,  as  their  only  apparent  means  of 
livelihood. 

Possibly,  someone  will  here  interpiose,  ‘‘But  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  Socialists.  Have  they  not  a  remedy  for  all  these 
things?”  No,  the  Socialists  have  not  been  forgotten.  They  are 
far  too  much  in  evidence  for  that.  Have  we  not  witnessed  within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  capture  by  the  Socialists  at  Swansea  of 
the  Executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants, 
who  number  some  600,000  persons?  Have  we  not  witnessed  the 
Socialist  onslaught  on  the  Miners’  Federation  at  Cardiff,  where, 
although  the  Executive  was  not  captured,  the  delegates  passed 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Socialist  programme?  If  jx)werful 
trade  union  organisations  such  as  these  are  won  over  to  the 
new  ereed,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  lesser  trade  unions? 
With  an  ‘‘Independent  Labour  Party”  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  comprising  twenty-nine  members,  who  are  Socialists 
almost  to  a  man,  the  Socialists  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  And  it  is  to  them  that  1  would  make  appeal. 

For,  what  is  it  they  propose?  Their  remedy  for  over-crowding 
is  “Nationalisation  of  the  land”;  their  remedy  for  trade  com¬ 
petition — “State  organisation  of  all  industrial  enterprise  to  be 
worked  in  future  for  the  use  of  the  peojde  and  not  for  private 
gain  ’’ ;  their  remedy  for  the  needs  of  hungry  school-children — 

“  free  meals  ’’  to  all  those  whose  j)arents  are  not  able  to  su})i)ort 
them.”  Well,  assume  all  these  points  to  be  carried,  would  not 
the  problem  of  po])ulation  still  remain  unsolved?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  difference  would  be  that  the  State, 
turned  Collectivist,  would  have  to  interfere  and  impose  by  law 
that  very  limitation  oi  numbers  which  can  at  pi'esent  be  secured 
hy  enlightened,  altruistic  individualism.  Unless  the  birth-rate* 
were  held  in  check,  no  change  in  the  land  laws  could  bring  about 
a  lasting  improvement.  The  birth-rate  in  this  country  is  at 
present  450,000  annually,  or  over  1,200  a  day;  but  for  our 
iid'antile  mortality,  it  would  be  1,500  a  day.  No  mere  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  ow’iiership  of  the  soil  would  enable  these  new¬ 
comers  to  turn  the  soil  to  account,  for  it  is  the  lot  of  our  agri¬ 
culture  to  be  the  sport  of  the  seasons;  moreover,  the  bulk  of  tlu' 
newcomers,  being  town-born  and  bred,  would  be  wholly  unsuitc'd 
to  till  the  land.  Wnth  regard  to  the  proposal  that  the  State  should 
organise  all  industry,  thus  abolishing  the  supremacy  of  capital, 
this,  if  carried,  would  at  most  affect  distribution  only;  it  would 
add  nothing  to  the  world’s  wealth.  As  to  “  free  meals,’’  it  is 
inconceivable  that  these  could  be  supplied  in  perpetuity  to  a 
|H)))ulation  encouraged  to  multiply  recklessly  by  the  very  fact 
that  they  were  so  supplied.  F’or  the  time  would  come  before  long 
when  there  would  not  be  food  enough  to  go  round. 

No;  in  Socialism  there  is  nothing  which  puts  D.IU  out  of  court. 
Socialists  and  Individualists  alike  must  sooner  or  later  recognise* 
that  labour  is  a  commodity,  just  as  books  and  boots  are  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  that  if  an  author  writes  more  books,  or  a  bootmaker 
makes  more  boots,  than  he  can  reasonably  hoj)c  to  disj)osc*  of, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  any  right  to  di'inand  that  his 
fellow  citizens,  or  the  State  as  representing  his  fellow  citiz(*ns, 
should  employ  private  or  public  funds  in  purchasing  his  surplus 
stock. 

Further,  the  value  of  D.E.  is  not  confined  to  reducing  the  area 
of  domestic  poverty  and  redressing  the  balance  of  classes  ;  it  also 
oilers  international  advantages.  Why  is  France,  where,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  po[)ulation  has  only  increased  by  four 
millions,  pacific  as  well  as  prosperous,  whilst  Germany, 
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where  the  population  during  tlie  same  period  has  in¬ 
creased  hy  tweiity-six  millions,  is  in  a  condition  of  unrest? 
France  has  already  arrived  at  a  point  to  which  all  the 
more  civilised  States  are  slowly  but  surely  travelling.  In  the 
words  of  M.  Paul-Leroy  Beaulieu,  “  France  n’est  pas  une  excep¬ 
tion ;  elle  n’a  fait  qu’accomplir  plus  tot  que  les  autres  une 
evolution  qni  mene  graduellement  les  nations  civilisees  a  I’amoin- 
drissment  du  taux  de  leur  natalite.”  The  principal  reason  why 
France  is  pacific  is  that  she  has  not  to  seek  an  outlet  for  a  surplus 
population  which  she  cannot  contain  within  her  own  borders. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is  compelled  to  seek  such  an  outlet, 
and  only  by  colonisation  can  she  find  it.  This  pressing  neces¬ 
sity  it  is  which  brings  her  into  national  rivalry  with  England  — 
a  rivalry  which  may  one  day  develop  into  hostile  collision. 

What,  then,  is  England’s  duty?  It  is  to  remember  that  be 
yond  the  pidty  strife  of  party  politics  there  lie  tremendous  issues. 
Her  first  duty  is  to  set  herself  to  improve  the  race  so  that  she  may 
have  men  physically  capable  of  defending  her  shores,  and,  on 
emergency,  of  taking  the  field  abroad.  Over  and  above  her  pro¬ 
fessional  soldiers  she  needs  a  capable  citizen  army  at  home,  such 
as  exists  in  Switzerland.  This  she  will  never  achieve  by  the  in¬ 
discriminate  multiplication  of  the  fit  and  the  unfit— in  spite  of 
the  knell  of  the  falling  birth-rate  constantly  being  sounded  in  our 
ears — but  only  by  the  multiplication  of  the  fit,  or  those  who  are 
reasonably  believed  to  be  fit.  England’s  second  duty  is  a  corollary 
to  the  first.  It  is  to  censure  all  those  who,  stricken  with  that 
wasting  sickness,  hyper-egoism,  refuse  to  add  to  the  brain  and 
muscle  of  the  Empire,  lest  their  pleasures  and  dissipations  should 
he  inconveniently  curtailed  thereby.  Finding  half  a  dozen  child¬ 
ren  tiresome,  because  they  interfere  with  the  daily  round  of  ex¬ 
citements,  these  egoists  determine  to  have  only  one  or  two,  or 
pc'i’haps  none  at  all.  Such  a  crazy  dance  of  life  is  at  once  un¬ 
patriotic  and  (in  the  sense  I  have  attached  to  the  word)  immoral, 
because,  whilst  damaging  the  individual  who  pursues  it,  it  does 
no  real  good  to  any  one  else.  FI  ere,  indeed,  lies  a  very  real 
danger.  Unless  it  is  well  guarded  against,  no  national  j)rogress 
can  there  be.  For,  it  is  as  important  that  the  right  people  should 
he  born  as  that  the  wrong  people  should  not  be  born.  A  general 
a|)prehension  of  this  truth  would  bo  worth  a  dozen  Dreadnoughts, 
a  legion  of  Lec-Enfields. 

If  such  arc  the  facts,  is  England  to  act  any  longer  the  part 
of  a  hypocrite  and  refuse  to  admit  the  plain  truth  that  a  man, 
whatever  his  station  of  life,  has  no  right  to  become  the  father 
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of  toll  children  when  he  can  only  afford  to  maintain  two  or  three? 
Is  she  to  refuse  to  admit  that  where  there  is  serious  hereditary, 
transmissihh'  disease  a  man  ought  not  to  allow  himself  any 
children  at  all?  Our  hospitals  and  medical  schools,  with  an 
iiueregate  income  of  over  two  millions  a  ycar,i  nevertheless 
in  dire  straits  for  money  because  of  our  national  neglect  of 
common  ])rudence.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  further 
on  this  matter.  Let  Mr.  \V.  11.  Oreg  pursue  the  argument  ami 
also  point  the  moral  : 

I  look  forward  to  a  not  very  distant  day  when,  as  the  moral  tone  of  society 
advances,  and  men  rise  to  some  larger  and  more  vivid  perceptions  of  their 
iiuitual  obligations,  the  propagation  of  vitiated  constitutions,  as  well  as  of 
positive  disease,  will  be  universally  cond(;mned  as  culpable,  and  possibly 
prohibited  as  criminal.  Some  classes  and  communities  have  already,  from 
time  to  time,  I'eacbed  this  slight  rising-ground  in  social  virtue,  in  reference 
to  the  three  fearful  maladies  of  insanity,  leprosy,  and  cretinism.  Surely  a 
further  progress  in  knowledge  and  reflection,  and  a  somewhat  wider  range  of 
syiiipatliy  may  extend  the  list  to  scrofula,  sy[)hilis,  and  consumption.  1  can 
discern  no  reason — beyond  our  own  halting  wisdom  and  deficient  sense  of 
right,  the  strange  ignorance  of  some  classes,  and  the  stranger  senselessness 
of  otliers,  our  utterly  wonderful  and  persistent  errors  in  political  and  social 
philosoj>hy  in  nearly  every  line — why  a  very  few  generations  should  not 
liave  nearly  eliminated  from  the  community  those  who  ought  not  to  breed 
at  all,  and  have  taught  prudence  to  those  who  ought  to  breed  only  in 
moderate  and  just  proportions.! 

I’oliticiil  economists  and  other  writers  have,  as  has  been  shown, 
spoken  out  jiretty  plainly  on  this  subject ;  so,  too,  have  some  of 
the  more  lilteral-minded  clergy.  Why  is  it  not  made  more  widely 
known  that  men  should  be  as  much  masters  of  themselves  after 
marriage  as  before,  and  that  the  workman  with  uncertain  em¬ 
ployment,  the  needy  clerk,  and  the  struggling  professional  toiler 
an*  all  in  this  resjx'ct  on  a  par?  Why  is  not  the  profligacy  of 
bringing  more  mouths  into  the  world  than  there  is  any  reason¬ 
able  pi'ospect  of  filling  more  clearly  impressed  on  the  parents? 
Men  miglit,  surely,  be  as  easily  taught  to  think  on  vital  social 
problems  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  taught,  at  election  time,  to 
think  on  problems  jiolitical. 

Tt  may  be  asked.  How  can  increase  of  the  weaker  and  less 
desirable  classes  be  checked?  1  answer.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  by 
creating  a  strong  public  opinion.  Let  the  educated  classes  not 
shrink  from  affirming  that  sublime  principle  of  individual  liberty 
by  which  some  of  them  have  learnt  to  order  their  own  lives,  not 
that  they  may  the  more  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  world,  but 
that  haply  they  may  help  to  leave  the  world  a  little  betten-  than 
they  found  it. 

(1)  The  precise  amount  is  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Burdett  to  be  £2,212,398. 

(2)  Enigmas  of  Life  (1887). 
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Mr.  I’raiicis  Galtoii,  whose  inquiries  into  luavdity  have  yielded 
substantial  results,  has  with  great  force  reminded  ns  that  “man 
has  already  furthered  evolution  very  considerably,  half  uncon¬ 
sciously,  for  his  own  personal  advantage,  but  he  has  not^yet  risen 
to  the  conviction  that  it  is  his  religious  duty  to  do  so  deliberately 
and  systematically.”  To  the  same  effect  was  the  rejoinder  of 
the  well-known  West  Jjondon  preacher,  the  late  iMr.  Ilaweis  : 

“  You  may  say  children  are  from  Clod;  1  reply,  so  is  the  cholera. 

1  suppose  we  are  here,  among  other  things,  to  determine'  when 
and  how  Clod's  law  shall  operate.”  This  view  is  at  once  the 
rational  and  the  reverential  view  -ratieuial,  becan.se  in  the  spirit 
of  true  science;  reverential,  because,  in  the  spirit  of  true 
religion,  it  presents  a  high  ideal  of  Humanity  to  he  striven  after 
and  work('d  for. 

In  a  recent  visitation  charge  dealing  with  the  population  (pics- 
lion,  tlu'  Bishop  of  Bondon  warned  his  hearc'rs  against  “eating 
the  heart  and  draining  away  the  life-blood  of  onr  country.” 
This  is  precisely  what  reformers  of  the  Engi'nic  school  are 
seeking  to  avoid,  though  not  according  to  the  episco[ial  pre¬ 
scription. 

The  episcopal  prescription  leaves  untouched  and  nnsolvc'd  the 
social  problems  above  set  forth.  It  delivers  us  over  to  the  sway 
of  mat('rial  forces  which  our  intelligence — a  gift  more  akin  to 
spirit  than  to  matter — teaclu's  ns  may  l)e  counteracted  and  con¬ 
trolled.  It  is  a  gospel  rather  of  despair  than  of  hope. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eugenic  system  of  racc-cnltnre,  the 
advancement  of  which  is  one  of  the  aims  of  this  paper,  helps  us 
to  solve  each  and  all  of  these  same  problems.  It  brings  us  nean  r 
to  tile  reconstruction  of  society  on  a  more  stable,  because  more 
uniform,  basis.  It  rend-ers  the  component  parts  of  the  nation 
more  healthy,  mori'  virile,  and,  by  conseijuence,  more  elfectivi-. 
It  is  the  direct  op[)ositc  of  Ihice  Suicide  :  it  is  Bacc  llegeneration. 

Montague  Crackantuorpe. 
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In  the  past  few  weeks  a  great  iiuiuy  conflicting  statements  have 
appeared  with  reference  to  the  (lovernment’s  intentions  towards 
the  Fleet  suggesting  that  all  is  not  well.  The  nation  has  been 
tol;!  that  the  naval  su[)remacy  of  the  country  is  being  “  risked  ” — 
that  ‘■one-eighth  of  the  Fleet’s  fighting  power  is  being  struck 
otf "  and  that  “  twenty  capital  ships  ai’e  about  to  be  removed  from 
the  lirst  line.”  F’ertunately ,  the.se  “revelations”  of  a  rumoured 
iiitt  idion  to  apply  such  a  disastrous  [lolicy  to  the  one  and  only  line 
of  d('fence  of  the  firitish  Lm[)ire  has  aroused  a  certain  measure  of 
nervousness.  The  peo[)le  of  the  Fnited  Kingdom  realise  what  an 
all-powerful  Fleet  means  to  them  and  to  the  whole  Phnpire.  If 
their  Fleet  is  in  jieril  they  want  to  be  warned  in  time,  so  that 
the  utmost  ()ressure  may  be  put  on  the  Government  to  stay  their 
destroying  hand.  What  is  the  truth  as  to  these  alarming  state¬ 
ments? 

No  one  can  study  the  comparative  strength  of  the  British 
Fleet  and  other  Fmropean  Fleets  as  they  exist  to-day  without 
realising  that  Great  Britain’s  position  is  so  strong,  in  spite 
of  German  elfort  in  the  past  eight  years,  that  there  is 
110  possibility  of  Germany  risking  her  huge  commerce 
and  great  industrial  prosperity  by  crossing  swords  on  a 
direct  issue  with  the  world’s  greatest  sea  Power.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  existing  |X)litical  situation  is  it  easy  to 
conjecture  circumstances  in  which  Great  Britain  is  likely  to 
bocome  involved  in  war  with  one  or  other  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  and  thus  give  Germany  an  opportunity  of  intervening 
in  the  course  of  the  struggle  and,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  “bagging 
the  loot.”  So  long  as  British  relations  with  France  and  Ilussia 
were  strained,  this  was  the  ultimate  policy  which  was  openly 
lireached  in  a  section  of  the  German  Press,  but  now  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  that  these  hopes  are  dead,  and  Germany  is  pursuing  a  more 
pacific  tone  oflicially,  and  is  meantime  preparing  to  buckle  on 
heavier  and  more  costly  armour,  and  jirovide  herself  with 
more  deadly  instruments  of  warfare.  The  materialisation  of 
(Tornian  ambitions  will,  fortunately  for  the  British  people,  take 
many  years,  and  at  present  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
either  of  the  armoured  ships  of  the  new  programme  which  were 
to  have  been  commenced  last  summer  being  laid  down.^ 


(1)  Germany  is  already  six  months  behindhand  with  naval  shipbuilding,  owing 
to  difficulties  in  settling  the  design  of  the  huge  ships  contemplated,  delays  in 
preparing  ships  of  sufficient  size,  &c. 
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Tn  these  circumstances  tlie  British  people  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  looking  round  and  surv’eying  the  naval  situation 
and  taking  such  precautionary  measures  as  may  be  deemed  ad¬ 
visable.  If  they  are  not  to  be  beaten  in  the  struggle  which  is 
ahead  of  them,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  banish  craven  fears, 
discourage  exhibitions  of  j'olitical  hysterics,  and  fix  their  minds 
resolutely  upon  the  essential  features  of  the  situation.  Only  then 
can  they  lay  on  sure  foundations  what  may  be  described  as  a 
Dreadnought  naval  policy — a  policy  not  based  on  temerity  or 
bolstered  up  by  misrepresentation,  but  a  policy  resting  on  the 
bedrock  of  imperial  necessities  as  they  exist  to-day,  and  as  there 
is  reason  to  expect  they  will  exist  in  the  immediate  future.  At 
this  moment  the  British  people  are  in  absolutely  no  danger  from 
the  German  Fleet,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  subse¬ 
quently,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  panic  or  for  heroic  measures. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  naval  ixilicy  of  the  country  should  be 
so  moulded  that  it  can  be  readily  expanded  and  shaped  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  future  if  no  fortuitous  circumstances 
should  intervene  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  German  Navy, 
and  if  Germany  should  not  fail  to  find  an  ally  or  a  tool.  This  is 
a  political  contingency  which  may  develop  five  or  six  years  ahead, 
and  which  can  be  ignored  only  at  grave  peril,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Two-Power  standard  must  be,  as  it  is  at 
present  being,  maintained.  Friendshi|is  are  easily  cemented 
and  as  easily  broken.  Happily,  on  the  evidence  of  every  naval 
handbook,  British,  German,  and  French,  the  British  Fleet 
to-day  is  \vell  above  the  Two-Power  standard.  On  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  every  qualified  observer  of  international  politics,  the 
British  position  diplomatically  was  seldom  stronger  than  to-day. 
England  is  no  longer  in  “splendid  isolation”;  she  is  allied  to 
the  dominant  Pow'er  of  the  eastern  hemisphere;  France,  in  her 
weakness  -now  that  she  is  bereft  of  the  supjKirt  she  antici])ated 
from  Kussia — is  England’s  close  friend,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  the  British  Fleet’s  sole  duty  now  is  to  grasp 
the  hands  of  friendship  which  stretch  out  from  every  port, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  French  ;  and  the  Akabah  incident 
has  taught  Turkey  a  lesson.  We  have  a  Fleet  to-day  which 
is  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  Empire ;  it  represents  an 
ample  margin  of  insurance,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  hold 
the  position  which  has  been  gained  by  years  of  effort  and  by  years 
of  sacrifice. 

But  the  immediate  point  which  has  aroused  anxiety  in  some 
quarters  has  to  do  with  the  arrangements  for  keeping  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  in  a  condition  of  instant  readiness  for  war. 
Now,  while  the  Two-Power  standard  is  an  unwavering  guide  to 
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Britisli  shiplniilding  policy,  the  distribution  of  inen-of-\var  in 
fleets  and  squadrons  should  he  elastic,  and  should  reflect  the 
existing  and  probable  future  political  situation.  Does  the  action 
of  the  Admiralty  give  reason  to  antici[)ate  that  tlu-y  have  the 
essential  factors  of  the  situation  clearly  in  view?  Is  their  new 
scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Fleet  next  spring,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  heard,  in  accordance  with  the  present  and 
future  requirements  of  the  Empire?  Official  details  will  pre- 
•.•iiinahly  be  forthcoming  when  the  Navy  Estimates  for  1907-8, 
in  which  the  necessary  flnancial  provision  will  he  made,  are 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  only  Power  with  which  England 
is  not  now  on  cordial  terms  is  (lermany,  it  has  been  decided  to 
effect  a  further  concentration  of  British  naval  power  in  northern 
waters.  'I’his  is  to  be  effected  by  these  means  ;  — 

(1)  The  Atlantic  Fleet,  which  has  hitherto  been  based  on 
Gibraltar  and  has  comprised  the  largest  and  most  powerful  vessels 
of  the  Fleet,  is  to  lie  movc'd,  and  in  future  its  cruising  ground 
will  be  the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  lnst('ad  of 
comprising  sixteen  battleships,  as  at  present,  of  an  average  dis¬ 
placement  of  less  than  lo,f)00  tons,  the  new  Channel  Fleet  will 
in  future  include  the  Lord  Kelson  and  the  Aqanicinnon ,  each  of 
lfi,5()0  tons,  the  eight  lU'w  battleships  of  the  King  Ediranl  VII. 
type,  each  of  in,3ot)  tons;  and  four  other  vessels  of  somewhat 
less  power.  Nunu'rically ,  the  C’hannel  Fleet  loses  two  shijis ; 
nctunlJy  in  fighting  power  the  Channel  Fleet  gains  to  the  extent 
of  four  battle  units,  since  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  Lord 
Kelson,  with  her  four  P2-in.  and  ten  9’2-in.  guns,  is  in  gun- 
|K)wer  equivalent  to  two  ordinary  battleships  of  15,000  tons  in 
fighting  power,  with  only  four  big  guns  of  12-in.  of  a  less  powerful 
type,  and  a  King  Edward ,  with  four  12-in.  and  four  9’2-in.  guns, 
to  one  and  a  half.  Thus  the  fightiug  weight  always  and  instantly 
available  in  the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea  will  be 
immensely  increased. 

(2)  In  place  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  hitherto  based  on  Gibraltar, 
six  battleships  of  great  speed  will  in  future  constitute  a  new 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  instead  of  Gibraltar  being  its  rendezvous,  it 
will  make  Berehaven,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  its 
home,  and  will  thus  be  more  handy  in  case  it  is  needed  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  Channel  Fleet,  while  it  will  not  be  too  far  away  to 
give  ready  aid  in  the  ^Mediterranean. 

(8)  The  ]\redit('rran('an  Fleet  wall  be  reduced  to  six  battleships, 
which  is  amply  sufficient,  in  view  of  the  present  political  situa¬ 
tion. 

(P  With  the  two  battleships  each  drawn  from  the  Alcditer- 
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rancan,  Atlantic,  and  Channel  FUu'ts  in  these  eiieiiinstanci's,  it 
is  intended  to  establish  a  new  striking  force  which  will  cruise 
neither  in  Arctic  nor  Antarctic  Seas,  the  Afediterranean,  nor  the 
I’acific,  as  some  amateur  strategists  seem  to  desire,  hut  will 
manaHivre  in  the  North  Sea.  This  new  force  is  to  he  called  the 
Home  Fh-et,  aiul  will  consist,  it  is  credibly  reported,  of  a 
powerful  battle  stpiadron  and  an  exceptionally  powerful  cruiser 
s(piadron — all  modern  shi])s.  The  Commandc-r-in-Chief  w  ill  have 
his  head(]iiarters  at  the  Nore.  Its  constitution,  howev(T-,  will 
differ  somewhat  from  other  Fleets  in  that,  in  view  of  the  size 
of  the  Fleets  with  full  complements  in  the  only  waters  likely 
to  he  inthieiuT'd  by  political  I'vents,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
crews  of  all  ships  in  the  Home  Fh-c-t  shall  not  be  kept  month  in 
and  month  out  at  absolutely  full  war  strength.  A  sliding  scah'  is 
to  he  adopted  in  the  stiength  of  the  crews  of  this  new  k  h-et,  and 
all  tlu^  ships  in  Iteserve,  so  “that  the  vessels  first  re(piired  iu  war 
will  have  the  largest  com[)lements.’’  The  Fleet  will  he  in  three 
divisiotis ;  the  best  ships  with  the  largest  crews  will  lie  concen¬ 
trated  at  the  Nore — the  famous  naval  station  of  old — under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  junior 
Admiral,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  have  charge  of  the  associated 
cruiser  sipiadron.  Ships  of  less  fighting  value  with  smaller  crews 
will  make  Portsmouth  and  Devonport  their  headquarters. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  the  battleship  Drcadnouciht 
iritli  a  full  crew  will  be  the  flagship  of  this  new  Fleet,  which 
will  be  the  Fmpire's  emergency  siniadron,  and  while  political 
events  of  to-day  suggest  the  desirability  of  having  this  Fleet 
based  on  the  Aledway,  it  is  conceivable  that  circumstances  might 
occur  which  would  render  the  removal  of  the  headipiarters  de¬ 
sirable  to  some  other  port  in  the  unlikely  event  of  less  cordial 
relations  with  one  of  the  southern  Powers.  For  the  moment, 
however,  the  North  Sea  is  the  only  probable  scene  of  conflict,  and 
it  is  in  these  waters  that  the  Home  Fleet,  with  the  Dreadnought  at 
its  head,  will  periodically  cruise. 

(6)  In  the  i)ast,  when  ships  of  the  Chantiel,  Mediterranean, 
or  Atlantic  Fleets  have  met  with  mishaps  or  developed  defects 
rcxpiiring  attention  in  the  dockyards,  these  vessels  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  during  their  absence,  sometimes  for  several 
months  together,  the  striking  force  of  such  fleet  has  been  pro¬ 
portionately  weakened.  In  future  it  is  intended  that  in  such 
circumstances  as,  for  instance,  the  disablement  of  the  Duncan 
through  running  qground,  a  defective  ship  will  be  replaced  tem- 
l)orariIy  from  the  Home  Fleet.  The  result  will  be  that  the  three 
existing  sea-going  fleets  will  be  maintained  at  sea  in  a  condition 
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of  fighting  efficiency  which  has  not  been  possible  under  the  old 
inelastic  arrangements,  and,  owing  to  the  margin  of  ships  in 
Reserve,  the  loss  of  the  Home  Fleet,  due  to  sending  a  vessel  to 
the  Channel,  Atlantic,  or  Mediterranean,  can  be  speedily  made 
good. 

(7)  Owing  to  the  margin  of  officers  and  men  who  will  he  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  intend('d,  besides  maintaining  tlie  existing  torpedo 
flotillas  in  full  strength,  to  give  larger  nucleus  crews  to  the 
tori)edo  vessels  in  the  Iteserve  1  )ivisK)ns.  We  shall  have  nearly 
•200  torpedo  craft  continually  exercising. 

(8)  Obsolescent  ships — that  is,  vessels  which,  though  not  use¬ 
less,  are  too  old  to  be  worth  much  expenditure  on  their  main¬ 
tenance — will  form  a  “special  reserve,”  and,  instead  of  being 
left  i)ractically  untended,  as  at  present  and  for  years  past,  will 
have  reduced  crews  on  board,  who  will  prevent  them  from  de¬ 
teriorating. 

Why,  it  has  been  asked,  should  the  I'frcadnoutjJit  be  placed  at 
the  Xore?  In  view  of  the  present  situation,  it  is  the  natural 
strategic  base  for  such  a  shi|).  Of  all  the  great  Powers,  the 
Germans  possess  the  Fleet  which  contiiins  the  weakest  units  in 
offensive  power,  and  the  DrcadnoucfUt  is  a  vessel  of  unique 
offensive  power  at  modern  battle  ranges.  German  vessels  can 
(level()|)  their  full  power  at  an  extreme  range  of  only  six  or  seven 
thousand  yards,  whereas  the  Dreadnought  is  a  type  of  ship  which 
was  built  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  her  full  fighting 
power  at  a  range  of  about  10,000  yards — that  is,  while  still  out¬ 
side  the  extreme  danger  zone  of  the  German  vessels.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  year  the  German  Fleet  will  be  raised  to  a 
strength  of  eighteen  battleships,  which  will  he  under  the  control 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  The  vessels  of  the  two  active  battle 
squadrons,  comprising  almost  the  whole  of  Germany’s  armoured 
ships,  will  belong  to  four  homogeneous  classes  :  — 


Class. 

No.  of  ships. 

Displacenicnt-Tons. 

Main  guns. 

Dfii/nvhltnxl  . 

'  , 

13,000 

4  1 1  -in.  14  6’6-in. 

Brnnmchireuf  . 

5 

13,-2(M1 

4  11-in.  14  6’6-in. 

. 

4 

IRiXW 

4  9’4-in.  18  5’9-in. 

Krtmr  Wilhelm  II. 

4 

1  11,130 

4  9’4-in.  18  5  9-in. 

As  a  rule,  the  fighting  power  of  a  battleship  may  be  fairly 
correctly  judged  from  its  displacement.  The  largest  ships  in 
the  German  Fleet  are  of  13,200  tons,  while  eight  will  be  of  less 
than  12,000  tons;  the  Pritish  Channel  Fleet  will  contain  two 
battleships  of  10,500  tons,  eight  of  16,350  tons,  and  four  of  about 
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15,000  tons;  the  Home  Fleet  will  contain  the  DraulMyught  md 
other  modern  battleships,  and  either  it  or  the  Channel  Fleet 
will  shortly  ho  strengthened  by  the  three  shij)s  of  the  Invincibh 
class  of  17,250  tons,  with  the  same  tremendous  broadside  fire  as 
the  Drradnourfht— eight  12-in.  guns  of  a  new  type;  while  as  a 
reinforcement  immediately  ready  there  will  be  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
of  six  modern  well-gmmed  battleships  in  the  Irish  8ea,  and  tin 
rest  of  the  vessels  in  Reserve.  All  the  British  ships 

carry  12-in.  guns;  the  Drendnouejhi  has  ten,  and  each  of  the 
King  Kdtrard  class  carry  four,  like  all  older  battleships  in 

the  Fleet,  and  in  addition  four  0’2-in.  guns  of  a  new  “mark.'' 

(ferman  vessels,  it  is  true,  have  betm  rather  more  wisely  armoured 
— as  events  have  shown — than  the  older  ships  of  the  British 
F’leet,  because  they  possess  complete  belts,  whereas  contemjwary 
British  vessels  have  “soft”  ends.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  lately  passed  into  the  Fleet  battleships  and  cruisers— to 
be  attached  to  the  Channel  Fleet — with  complete  belts, 
and  in  gun-power  far  surpassing  the  German  ships.  It 

will  be  seen  that,  while  the  British  Fleet  will  carry  a 
large  number  of  12-in.  and  0’2-in.  guns,  the  German  Fleet 
depi'iids  for  its  main  artilleny  dl'i'ct  u[)on  11-in.  and  0’1-in.  guns. 
In  order  to  indicate  the  relative  merit  of  the  types  of  guns  carried 
by  British  and  German  ships,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a 
few  particulars  of  the  power  of  British  guns  in  contrast  with 
those  carried  by  the  German  men-of-war  which  will  bo 
mana'uvring  in  the  North  Sea. 

nrilish. 


Weifflit  of 
tiliell. 
lbs. 

Miizzlo 
velocity, 
ft.  .seconds. 

1 

Muzzle 
energy, 
ft.  tons. 

I’crforation  of 
Krupp  steel 
at  3,0(Kt  yards, 
ins. 

12-in.  Mark  l.\  (aO  ton.s) 

1  850 

•2481 

:i6,-290 

14 

,,  ,,  X  (58  tons) 

850 

•29(H) 

47,697 

17 

9  ‘2-in.  „  X  . 

.S80 

•2640 

18,400 

1  n 

M  „  . 

I 

‘2800* 

•20,685* 

1  lOi 

German. 

11-in . 

562-2 

1  2700 

30,0(H) 

Hi 

9‘4.-in . j 

474-0 

2-296 

17,330 

1 

,,  '  (older  type  still  carried) 

” 

180:i 

10,683 

5J 

1 

This  comparison  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  as  it  stands,  but 
if  it  be  not  conclusive  proof  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Admiralty’s 
arrangement,  it  may  be  added  that  associatcal  with  the  Channel  or 
Home  or  Atlantic  Fleet  will  be  eight  armoured  cruisers  whose 
gun-[)ow'er,  if  not  their  armour  {n’otection,  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
*  Estimated  with  modified  cordite. 
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that  of  any  nne  of  the  (Mght  older  (fernian  battlesliips,  while  six 
other  Ifritisli  armoured  cruisers,  which  will  certainly  he  detailed 
for  duty  with  one  of  the  Fleets  in  proximity  to— if  not  actually  in 
—the  North  Sea,  each  carry  no  fewer  than  six  9‘2-in.  guns, 
rendering  them  more  fx)werful  at  extreme  ranges  than  either  of 
the  eight  German  battleships  of  the  older  types,  which  carry  the 
inferior  9‘4-in.  wea{X)n.  In  short,  the  (‘xisting  (ierman  Active 
Fleet  is  outclassi'd  by  the  heavy  artilleiy  of  the  British  FU'ct. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  being  downhearted,  anxious,  or  hysterical. 

A  great  deal  of  misconception  has  arisen  owing  to  the  constant 
recurrence  in  Admiralty  memoranda  and  elsewhere  of  the  phrase 
“nucleus  crews,”  and  it  is  evident  that  most  of  those  who  have 
written  and  s|)oken  on  this  subject  do  not'know  of  what  a  nucleus 
crew  consists.  Two  years  ago  ships  which  were  not  actually 
at  sea  were  kept  in  the  naval  ports,  for  tlu^  most  part  in  basins 
or  docks,  without  crews  on  board  in  charge  of  them  ;  there  was 
a  roster  at  the  local  naval  depots  indicating  the*  oflicers  and  men 
who  would  be  recpiirt'd  to  commission  these  vessels  in  time  of 
emergt'ucy  :  from  day  to  day  a  certain  limited  number  of  men 
went  on  board  to  look  after  the  e(iuipnient,  with  more'  or  less 
success.  Under  the  Admiralty  memorandum  of  Dt'cember,  1904, 
this  system  was  abolished,  and  it  was  announced  that  every 
efficient  ship  of  the  Fleet  was  to  be  provided  with  what  was 
described  as  a  ”  nucleus  crew.”  It  had  been  found  that  under 
the  old  system  not  only  did  the  ships  deteriorate,  but  when  they 
were  placed  in  commission  officers  and  men  were  entirely  strange 
to  the  mechanical  equipment,  including  guns  and  torpedo  arma¬ 
ment,  suddenly  placed  under  their  charge,  and  the  crews  could 
not  be  rendered  lit  for  action  until  they  had  been  “  shaken 
down”  for  a  matter  of  six  months  or  so,  and  even  then  in  many 
cases  the  strain  of  work  at  sea  revealed  defects  in  the  ships  which 
re(|uired  dockyard  attention.  Therefore,  two  years  ago  all  the 
really  efficient  ships  were  giren  nucleus  crews — in  other  words, 
each  was  placed  under  a  cajdain,  a  second-in-command,  with 
the  engineer,  gunnery,  navigating,  and  torpedo  officers,  and  a 
crew  was  detailed  to  live  on  board — and  not  in  barracks,  as  has 
heeii  suggested.  The  proportion  of  the  lower  deck  ratings  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  expert  members  of  the  ship’s  company — in  fact, 
two-fifths  of  the  war  strength.  A  man-of-war  is  very  like  many 
industrial  institutions;  it  requires  a  number  of  experts  among 
the  officials  and  the  men,  and  for  the  rest  the  labour  is  largely 
unskilled.  The  latter  class  can  become  familiar  with  their  duties 
in  a  few  days.  Under  the  ne\v  system  all  the  officers  really 
essential  to  the  fighting  efiiciency  of  each  warship  in  the  Beserve 
Division  are  year  in  and  year  out  living  on  board,  and  by  means 
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of  drills  and  other  exercises  gain  that  familiarity  with  their  w’ar- 
like  surroundings  and  with  the  expert  ratings  in  thc'ir  charge 

also  living  on  board — which  is  (‘ssential  to  efiici('ncy  when  the 
day  of  battle  suddenly  dawns,  reriodically  the  divisions  of  these 
lleservc  ships,  with  nnclens  crews,  proceed  to  sea  for  practice 
ernises. 

4'he  characti'r  of  a  nnclens  crew  may  best  be  illustrated  perhaps 
by  taking  haphazard  one  of  the  ships  -the  battleship  Miirs— 
shown  in  the  Navy  List  of  October  as  belonging  to  the  Keserve 
l  >i vision  at  J4evonport,  with  the  follow  ing  ofticers  on  board  :  — 


Captain 
CoiiinianiJer 
Lieutenant  (Torpedo) 

,,  (Navigation) 

,,  (Gunnery) 

engineer  Coniinaniler  . 
Engineer  Lieutenant  . 
Ca])tain  and  Brevet-Major, 
Fleet  Surgeon 
Fleet  Pay  master  . 

Gunner 


lloval  Mar 


Artille 


Boatswain 
Carpenter 
.Artificer  Engineer 


Henry  T..  Tottenham 
Frederick  A.  Powlett 
Oswald  11.  Davies 
Alexander  G.  Wright 
llobert  11.  Coppinger 
ITaniilton  J.  Coad 
Henry  E.  Wolfe 
Sydney  Gaitskell 
George  G.  Borrett 
James  Tj.  H.  German 
George  H.  Wrairing 
John  W.  AleCann 
Henry  W.  Roberts 
Thomas  Richards 
William  T.  Rowland 


[275  warrant  officers  and  men  form  the  nucleus 
ship,  including  a  large  nmnher  of  artisans  for  keepii 
and  the  principal  torpedo  ratings  and  gun  numhers.] 


crow  of  such  a  hattle- 
ig  the  vessel  in  repair 


.\  mich'us  crew’  consequently  is  not  a  term  open  to  contempt  as 
suggesting  a  state  of  naval  ineilieiency ;  it  is  the  high  water 
mark  of  all  the  reserve  r.ystems  which  have  been  tried  in  the 
world’s  tleets.  because  it  requires  the  ofticers  and  men  on  whom 
the  fighting  (‘fliciency  of  the  shij)  di'pends  to  live  on  board  actually 
pmTr'cting  themselvc's  in  their  warlike  duties. 

'I’hc^  number  of  officers  and  num  who  were  available  two  years 
ago  for  si'i'vice  in  ships  in  reseuwe  was  not  sufficient  to  permit 
r'vmi  naluced  complements  to  Ix'  jilaced  in  obsolete  ships.  These 
vi'ssels,  whih'  too  out  of  date  to  warrant  the  ex]>ense  of  recoii- 
sti'uction  or  even  maintenance  with  full  crews,  might  yet,  in 
inqu’obable  circumstance's,  be  utilised  as  “England's  forlorn 
hope  ’’  in  the  case  of  a  long  naval  campaign.  Under  the  scheme 
introduced  two  yi'ars  ago  these  sh.ips  had  their  machinery 
specially  treated,  and  were  sent  to  various  out  of  the  way 
anchorages  where  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  war  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  great  naval  }>orts.  Two  years  have  passed,  and  these 
nien-of-war  will  inevitably  be  sold  as  of  no  further  use ;  ami 
everyone  will  agree  that  such  vessels,  including  the  Admiral 
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class  of  five  vessels,  the  Colossus,  Edi}iburg]i,  Thunderer,  and 
Drrasitiiio)} ,  ai’e  hotter  out  of  tlu*  way,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
used  by  any  eeononiically-ininded  ( loverninent  in  order  to  delude 
the  nation  that  it  has  moie  efticient  shij)s  of  war  than  it  actually 
[lossesses.  Owing  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  past 
two  years  in  adding  new  ships  to  the  Xavy — we  shall  have  added 
clcvcui  battleships  and  the  same  number  of  armouri'd  cruisers  by 
next  summer — we  can  fortunately  now  dispense  with  these  oUl 
sliiDs,  and  it  will  be  advisabli^  to  withdraw  from  our  active  reservt* 
divisions  the  eight  Iloyal  SoL'ereign  battleships,  with  their  soft 
armour,  unprotected  ends,  and  ancient  and  iiieflicient  guns.  As 
iiKulern  vessels  joiii  the  tteets  at  sea  they  displace  automatically 
other  ships,  which  pass  into  the  reserve  divisions  and  replace 
in  the  reserve  divisions  yet  older  ships ;  and  thus  the  eight  Royal 
Suvercign  battleships,  as  well  as  the  Nile,  Trafalgar,  Centuriun, 
and  Rarflcur,  will  descend  into  what  the  Admiralty  describe  as 
“a  s[)ecial  reserve.”  This  process  of  eliminating  ships  whose 
[xriod  of  usefulness  has  practically  expired  is  always  in  progress, 
and  the  process  is  inevitable  as  old  age  creeps  on  and  new  and 
better  ships  are  added  to  foreign  tieets.  T'ortunately  the 
Admiralty  have  given  the  assurance  that  instead  of  leaving  these 
latest  twelve  obsolescent  ships  with  only  a  caretaker  on  board — 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Admiral  class  and  others  which  should 
be  ”  scrapheaped  ”  at  a  very  early  date  as  useless  and  dangerous — 
each  will  be  given  a  crew,  which  will  not  be  as  large  as  a  nucleus 
crew,  but  will  yet  be  ample  to  enable  these  vessels  to  be  kept 
in  such  a  condition  that  in  time  of  war  they  might,  if  need  arose, 
be  given  full  crews  and  sent  to  sea  after  some  delay.  For  the 
sake  of  the  Empire,  and  particularly  for  the  sake  of  the  oflicei's 
and  men  who  might  be  required  to  serve  in  them,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  no  siich  crisis  will  ever  arise,  fiut  it  will  be 
recognised  that  the  Admiralty  are  not  discarding  these  vessels, 
but  have  merely  decided  that  they  are  no  longer  worth  the  heavy 
expenditure  which  would  be  incurri*d  if  they  retained  nucleus 
crews,  for  nucleus  crews  are  exj)ensive  and  a  form  of  luxury  no 
other  tieet  indulges  in  to  anything  lik('  the  same  extent.  'I'here 
is  consequently  no  idea  of  resurrecting  the  old  and  in- 
eilicieiit  reserve  system  under  which  every  vessel  which 
was  not  with  one  of  the  sea-going  tieets  was  left  month  after 
month  in  a  condition  of  m'glect,  so  that  on  mobilisation  a  large 
[iroportion  of  them  almost  invariably  broke  down.  Every  ship 
whicii  could  bc'  requin-d  in  war  in  any  circumstances  will  have 
a  crew  proportionate  to  the  urgency  in  which  it  might  be  required 
in  war. 

biider  the  new  regime  we  shali  have  four  sea-going  fleets  -  the 
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Channol  (fourteen  battleships),  the  Atlantic  (six  battleships),  and 
the  ^tlediterranean  (six  battleships),  comprising  twenty-six 
battleships,  which  will  always  be  at  sea,  and  the  Home  Fleet 
with  very  large  nucleus  crews,  with  its  headcpiarters  at  the 
Nore,  frecpiently  cruising  under  its  own  commander-in-chief; 
while  at  Portsmouth  and  Devonport  will  be  other  rest-rve  ships, 
also  with  nucleus  crews  not  as  proportionatidy  large  as  those 
in  active  battle  and  cruiser  s(piadrous  of  the  Fleet  at 
the  Nore;  and  then,  finally,  there  will  be  a  “special 
reserve,”  with  what  may  be  describi'd  as  skeleton  crews,  but 
instead  of  officers  and  men  as  in  the  past  living  in  liarracks 
ashore,  they  will,  it  is  understood  in  the  Navy,  be  definitely 
attached  and  live  on  board  these  men-of-war.  Every  new  and 
every  obsolescent  man-of-war  will  be  manned  in  accordance  with 
the  urgency  with  which  in  war  time  it  would  be  reipiired. 

Ill  view  of  the  premature  disclosure  of  Admiralty  [Kilicy  which 
has  occurred,  for  these  develojnneiits  come  under  the  Estimates 
for  1907-8,  to  be  presented  in  the  spring,  when  the  fleet  changes 
will  occur,  a  demand  has  now  arisen  which  is  entirely  novel 
in  the  history  of  the*  British  Fletd.  It  is  urged  that  every  battle¬ 
ship,  obsolescent  as  well  as  modern,  must  be  maintained  with  a 
full  crew  and  be  kept  at  sea.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  that  sea¬ 
going  fleets  are  not  always  at  sea,  nor  do  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  stay  there  continually,  any  more  than  the  wise 
journalists  who  attempt  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Empire 
necessarily  live  over  their  printing  presses  or  merchants  exchi- 
siv(dy  in  East  Cheap.  There  must  be  moderation  in  all  things, 
and  the  sea-going  character  of  all  fleets  is  limited  first  by  the 
coal  bill,  which  is  a  very  heavy  item,  and  secondly  by  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  those  who  man  them.  There  is  [irobably  no  jirofession 
the  members  of  which  work  harder  or  more  continually  than 
naval  officers,  and  a  life  afloat  for  officers  as  well  as  for  men 
grows  increasingly  arduous  in  the  British  service  as  it  becomes 
more  scientific  and  mentally  exacting.  Entbusiasm  characterises 
tlui  British  Navy  ;  enthusiasm  and  devotion  in  the  past  two  or 
threi'  years  have  achieved  marvels  in  gunnery,  torpedo  practice, 
and  other  essential  drills.  But  the  personnel  cannot  always  be 
at  sea.  In  a  fleet  organisation  under  model  conditions  naval 
officers  and  men  should  spend,  if  they  are  not  to  deteriorate,  the 
larger  portion  of  their  time  at  sea,  but  in  order  that  they  may 
not  be  completely  banished,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
facilities  for  service  in  such  conditions  as  will  pt-rmit  them  to 
keep  some  touch  with  their  homeland.  In  the  past  ten  years 
the  movement  towards  naval  efficiency  has  tended  to  cast  upon 
the  naval  personnel  a  very  heavy  burden,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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the  facilities  for  occasional  spells  of  service  ashore  or  in  ships 
(letinitely  attached  to  home  ports  has  decreased.  The  following 
diary  of  the  development  of  British  sea-power  should  be  of 
interest ;  — 

(1)  The  Navy  List  for  1895  reveals  that  we  had  then  less 
than  140  ships  of  all  classes  in  full  commission,  besides  twenty- 
five  vessels,  including  five  battleships,  which  acted  as  portguard 
and  coastguard  ships,  undermanned  to  the  extent  of  about  half 
their  crews.  The  ships  in  full  commission  at  sea  included  four 
battleships  only  in  the  Channel  Fleet,  or  squadron,  as  it  was 
then  more  appropriately  called,  ten  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
one  on  the  China  Station.  At  this  date  a  little  over  half  the 
officers  and  men  were  on  sea  service,  and  the  remainder  were 
cither  in  the  moored  coastguard  and  iwrtguard  ships,  in  the 
training  schools,  or  immured  in  hulks  in  the  dockyards.  The 
time  which,  on  the  average,  the  personnel  at  sea  spent  actually 
cniising,  varied  between  sixty  and  ninety  days  each  year,  so 
officers  who  were  serving  at  that  time  report,  while  the  portguard 
and  coastguard  vessels  left  their  moorings  only  occasionally,  and 
for  the  summer  manoeuvres  when  any  were  held. 

(2)  Even  four  years  ago  the  British  Fleet  at  sea  in  home 
waters  consisted  of  only  one  strategical  unit — the  Channel 
Squadron,  which  comprised  eight  battleships  and  a  number  of 
cruisers,  and  at  that  time  there  were  ten  battleships  and  two 
large  armoured  cruisers  moored  off  various  big  ports  and  harbours, 
with  an  apology  for  a  crew  upon  each  and  ample  facilities  for 
shore  leave.  These  twelve  ships,  still,  never  combined  for  fleet 
exercises  except  when  the  summer  manoeuvres  were  held,  and 
then  additional  officers  and  men,  strange  to  the  fighting  equip¬ 
ment,  were  temporarily  embarked.  The  inefficiency  of  these 
ships  was  of  a  glaring  character.  As  they  lay  strung  out  round 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  tlu'y  were  merely  targets 
for  any  enemy  which  descended  upon  them  to  gobble  them  one 
by  one. 

(3)  At  this  time  all  the  ships  not  at  sea  were  little  more  than 
empty  hulks  at  the  naval  ports. 

(4)  From  this  state  of  war  inefficiency  a  step  in  advance  was 
taken  a  little  over  three  years  ago,  when  the  ships  stretched 
found  the  coasts  were  ordered  to  cruise  in  company  once  every 
quarter  for  a  short  time. 

(5)  At  last  out  of  this  heterogeneous  jumble  of  inefficiency  there 
was  evolved  the  Home  Fleet ;  the  organisation  was  slowly  im¬ 
proved,  and  two  years  ago  it  changed  its  title  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  thus  giving  us  two  seagoing  Fleets  as  they  exist  to-day 
in  home  waters — the  Channel  Fleet  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
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(6)  At  the  same  time  the  lieserve  Divisions  at  tlie  home  ports, 
with  nucleus  crews  on  hoard,  each  division  under  a  rear  admiral, 
were  instituted  and  have  since  cruised  pt'riodically,  hesidt's 
taking  part  successfully  in  last  summer’s  “  grand  manceuvres.” 

(7)  Kecognising  the  imix)rtance  of  combined  maiueuvn's,  so  as 
to  give  iiritish  admirals  opiK)rtunities  of  having  great  strategical 
units  in  battle  array,  the  Admiralty  introduced  the  n'ijime  uiuka- 
which  the  Channel,  Atlantic,  and  Mediterranean  Fleets,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  annual  manceuvres,  are  concentratc'd  each  spring  and 
autumn  for  exercises  under  the  senior  admiral  flying  his  flag 
afloat.  This  year  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  had  over  thirty 
battleships  besides  an  immense  array  of  other  vessels  under  his 
(uders. 

Now  the  result  of  this  ))olicy  upon  the  personnel  of  the  fleet 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  seagoing  fleets  to-day  as 
shown  in  the  October  Navy  List,  comprise  240  vessels  in  full  com¬ 
mission,  while  182  vessels  are  in  commission  with  nucleus  crenvs, 
and  eight  others — acting  as  tenders — are  in  commission  with 
almost  full  crews.  Consecpicntly  there  arc  430  skips  now 
in  commission  as  compared  tcith  105  in  1895.  Nor  is  this  the 
full  story,  for  the  seagoing  fleets  are  cruising  for  a  period  more 
than  half  as  long  again  each  year  as  was  the  case  ten  years 
since,  while  the  Deserve  Divisions,  even  under  the  prc'seiit 
regime,  cruise  at  sea  regularly  for  a  period  each  year  of  nearly 
fifty  days  on  the  average,  carrying  out  gun  drills  and  engaging 
in  tactical  exercises. 

This  does  not  really  represent  the  sea  time  of  these  ships  in 
the  Reserve  Divisions,  because  their  crews  are  detailed  to  carry 
out  the  trials  of  all  new  vessels  built  by  contract,  as  well  as 
of  ships  on  completion  of  dockyard  refits,  before  they  are  placed 
in  full  commission.  As  explained  in  more  than  one  official 
Admiralty  statement  of  policy  the  ships  of  the  Reserve  Divisions 
—more  especially  cruisers — also  effect  the  reliefs  of  vessels  on 
distant  foreign  stations.  The  reserve  vessel  chosen  for  this 
service  is  completed  to  full  complement,  and  is  in  all  respects 
brought  up  to  the  condition  of  a  fully  commissioned  man-of- 
war  ready  for  action.  On  arrival  on  the  station,  the  reserve 
vessel,  temporarily  doing  transport  duty,  transfers  her  crew  to 
the  vessel  or  vessels  re-commissioning,  and  returns  to  England 
with  the  relieved  crew  or  crews,  organised  as  her  full  seagoing 
complement.  In  these  circumstances  a  number  of  nucleus  crews 
are  always  at  sea  for  long  periods,  in  full  war  strength,  gaining 
in  experience  and  undergoing  all  essential  drills  at  sea.  More¬ 
over  when  a  new  ship  or  a  vessel  after  refitting  is  commissioning 
for  a  seagoing  fleet,  she  is  not,  as  in  the  past,  given  a  crew 
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from  aiiywhcie,  but,  as  far  as  is  compatibh*  witli 
si-rvicc  I'xijioncies,  receives  a  nucleus  crew  from  a  vessel  of  the 
same  or  very  similar  class  iu  reserve;  this  nucleus  crew,  already 
familiar  with  the  ship’s  lighting  and  mechanical  equijunent  and 
each  otlu'i-  -a  very  imj)ortant  j)oint — is  brought  up  to  war 
strength.  This  is  a  great  gain  to  efticiency,  as  the  vessel  joins 
her  fleet  alreaily  an  actual  drilled  war  machine. 

'I’en  ytairs  ago  I'higland  was  very  ])roud  of  th('  sailor-like  qualities 
of  the  olticers  and  men  of  the  Fleet,  but  to-day  an  eifort  is  being 
made  to  disparage  the  lleserve  Divisions.  If  further  indication 
is  needed  of  the  increased  period  which  his  Majesty’s  shi])s  spmid 
under  steam  it  may  be  obtained  by  anyone  from  the  British 
Naval  I'istimates.  The  expenditure  on  coal  for  vessels  at  sea 
amounted  in  180G  to  exactly  To00,()00  as  compared  with 
1271,000  in  the  hnancial  year  ju’eceding  the  introduction  of  the 
Naval  Defence  Act  — 1888-9.  In  1903  the  expenditure  on 
coal  had  risen  to  TT, 577, 000,  while  this  yc'ar  tin* 
expenditure,  a[)art  from  the  outlay  on  coaling  labour  and 
the  expenditure  upon  coaling  craft  and  equipment,  will  reach 
the  sum  of  Tl  ,399,000.  In  other  words,  if  the  whole  cost  of  tin* 
coaling  service  is  added  together — the  British  Fleet  is  now  spemd- 
ing  €1 ,575,000  for  this  one  purpose,  which  is  as  much  as  many 
small  States  are  now  devoting  to  the  whole  of  their  Fleets.  So 
far,  iherc'fore,  from  the  British  Fleet  ceasing  to  maintain  its 
seagoing  qualities,  about  three  times  as  much  money  is  now  being 
s[)eut  on  coal  for  steaming  purposes  alone — apart  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  dockyards,  of  course — as  was  the  case  ten  years  ago, 
and  about  eight  times  as  much  as  in  1889.  Yet  we  buy  in  the 
cheapest  coal  market  in  the  world. 

.\nother  fact  which  is  of  present  interest  is  that  the  personnel 
of  the  Fleet  since  1895,  as  shown  by  the  Navy  Pistimates,  has 
increased  by  nearly  40,900.  It  may  be  thought  from  statements 
which  have  been  made  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  oflicers 
and  men  spend  their  time  in  luxury  and  content  ashore.  The 
fact  is,  as  anyone  may  find  by  a  patient  study  of  the  Navy  List 
for  October,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  personnel  is  on  duty 
with  the  seagoing  fleets  than  was  the  case  before,  while  as  has 
hcen  indicated,  the  period  they  spend  cruising  with  these  fleets  is 
more  than  half  as  long  again  as  it  was.  If  to  this  gratifying  state¬ 
ment  is  added  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  oflicers  and  men 
(not  including  those  in  the  sea-going  fleets,  of  course)  are  in  the 
Itcserve  Divisions,  frequently  cruising,  and  gaining  experi¬ 
ence  as  already  described,  it  will  be  understood  what  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  increasing  the  sea  character  of  the  Navy ; 
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and  the  constitution  of  a  new  fleet — the  Home  Fleet — will  cany 
this  movement  yet  another  step  in  the  same  direction. 

Another  }M)int  which  must  not  he  forgotten  when  wild  state¬ 
ments  are  made  as  to  officers  and  men  living  in  barracks — and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  perso/meiison  shore  than  before— is  that 
the  naval  hariacks  at  the  great  ports  are  no  longer  mere  lodging- 
houses.  Fndi'r  the  new  scheme  they  have  become  })laces  for 
training,  for  they  arc  utilised  for  the  general  gunnery  training  of 
the  Navy,  and  it  is  otdy  the  gunnery  experts  who  go  to  one  or 
other  of  the  specific  gunnery  establishments ;  and  the  barracks 
are  also  the  headquarters  for  the  gymnastic  classes  which  hav(' 
taken  the  place  of  sail  drill  aloft,  besides  serving  other  essential 
uses. 

Finally,  it  may  he  interesting  to  compare  the  new  organisation 
of  the  Fleet,  as  already  unofficially  revealed,  with  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  previous  years.  The  appended  statement  shows  the 
hatth'shi])  strength  of  the  s('vt‘ral  squadrons  from  1896  onwards. 
Ihit  the  figures  must  he  considered  in  the  light  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  which  have  been  already  made.  In  Chiiu'se  wafio’s  ^  and 
in  the  Alediterranean  the  Hritish  forces  have  been  dc'crcascd 
owing  to  the  new  groui)ing  of  European  Powers  and  our  cordial 
relations  with  all  the  countries  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  the  ships  of  the  Peserve  down  to  four  years  ago 
had  absolutely  no  ficid-organisation,  and  tludr  cn'ws  wen;  nuicli 
h(dow  war  strength  ;  — 
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(1)  \o  nation  now  has  a  battleship  in  the  Far  East  except  Japan. 

(2)  Down  to  1902  the  old  Reserve  ships  had  practically  no  tleet-organisation, 
and  for  war  were  valueless. 

(3)  The  old  Home  Fleet  became  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  1905. 

(4)  The  figures  for  the  Home  Fleet  and  the  Reserve  Divisions  and  Special 
Reserve  are  probably  accurate,  but  are  not  ofiicial. 
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From  these  tigures,  which  are  based  mainly  on  the  Naval 
Annual  and  Navy  Lists  from  year  to  year,  a  correct  estimate 
may  he  formed  as  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
develo[)nient  of  llritish  sea-power  as  an  actuality,  but  a  tabulated 
statement  cannot,  and  does  not,  reveal  the  important  factors  :  — 
(1)  That  the  sea-going  Fleets  in  Home  waters  are  actually  under 
steam  for  greater  periods  than  they  were  ten  years  ago ;  t^)  that 
the  ships  in  the  Keserve  Divisions  arc  at  sea  cruising  for  long 
jK'riods ;  (3)  that  the  Admiralty  policy  has  led  to  the  ecpiijanent 
of  ships  and  concentration  in  or  near  the  North  Sea  of  ships  of 
war  far  superior  unit  for  unit  to  anything  possessed  by  any  Euro¬ 
pean  I’ower. 

It  may  legitimately  be  claimed  that  the  latest  development 
of  Admiralty  policy  is  the  natural  sequel  to  the  reorganisation 
scheme  which  was  carried  out  nearly  two  years  ago.  Then  the 
Fleets  were  redistributed  so  as  to  provide  a  large  striking  force 
in  Home  waters  and  the  Deserves  were  reorganised.  Political 
events  have  now  enabled  the  Admiralty  to  reorganise  the  Fleets 
so  as  to  suit  the  latest  phase  of  the  international  situation  as  it 
affects  Great  Britain  ;  and  by  what  may  be  described  as  a  “  general 
post,”  a  naval  force  of  extraordinary  power  is  to  be  maintained 
in  Home  waters,  comprising  probably  forty  battleshii)s  and  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  armoured  cruisers,  some  of  the  latter  being  more 
powerful  in  offensive  qualities  than  many  of  the  German  battle¬ 
ships  of  which  so  much  ignorant  parade  is  sometimes  made. 

The  more  elastic  the  arrangements  for  the  Fleets  the  better,  and 
it  is  an  entirely  new  doctrine  that  the  orders  which  the  Adnnralty 
may  give  from  time  to  time  for  assigning  ships  to  certain  stations 
should  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  When  the  last  Government 
carried  out  the  redistribution  of  the  Fleet,  the  matter  was  not 
discussed  in  Parliament  until  the  whole  operation  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  country  must  [)ut  its  trust  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
which  is  the  sole  dictator  of  the  strategical  policy  upon  wdiich 
the  Fleet  can  be  organised,  or  get  another  Board.  The  expert 
mi'inbers  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  who  reorganised  the  Fleet 
two  years  ago  to  suit  the  political  requirements  of  that  time,  are 
the  same  as  those  who  are  res[)onsible  for  the  new  scheme  which 
has  been  framed  in  accordance  with  later  strategical  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  been  due  not  to  the  initiative  of  Great  Britain, 
but  to  the  action  of  other  Powers,  pacific  and  otherwise. 

No  Board  of  .Admiralty  is  immaculate,  but  the  present  one  has 
at  least  a  history.  The  Sea  Lords  are  the  same  as  two  years 
ago,  wluui  Air.  Balfour  claimed  that  they  had  augmented  the 
fighting  power  of  the  British  Fleet  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  of  hostilities  with  a  foreign  Power  ”  not  once,  nor  twice, 
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but  threefold.”  This  belief  was  founded  upon  the  reforms  carried 
out  two  years  ago ;  now  political  events  have  rendered  it  desir¬ 
able  to  carry  this  policy  a  step  farther;  a  further  concentration 
in  Home  waters  is  desirable — a  strength  of  forty  battleships 
always  in  commission  with  a  lleserve  with  adecpiatc  crews  as  a 
second  line. 

The  nation  has,  on  the  one  hand,  the  official  assurance  of  this 
highest  responsible  court  of  naval  experience  and  knowledge  that 
‘‘the  redistribution  of  ships  about  to  be  made  adds  to  the  fighting 
('ftieiency  of  the  Fleet.”  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  ipse 
dixit  of  a  few  irresponsible  writers,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
other  motives  than  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet.  The  contrast  is 
sufticicntly  effective. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


OUR  FUTURE  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 


The  mistakes  that  wc  made  in  estimating  the  capabilities  and 
character  of  the  Japanese,  and  our  confidence  in  those  erroneous 
impressions,  are  an  astonishment  to  ourselves  to  this  day.  And 
yet  these  mistakes,  startling  as  we  found  them,  had  hardly  any 
effect  in  warning  us  of  a  similar  and  more  dangerous  error.  When 
the  common  idea  of  Japan  was  a  charming  little  toy  island  and 
a  funny  little  people,  there  was  no  other  notion  of  China  in  our 
parts  of  the  world  than  a  huge,  obscure,  sprawling  empire  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay.  Its  civilisation  worn  out,  its  intellects 
atrophied,  its  customs  a  tyranny  bereft  of  use  and  meaning,  its 
soulless  people  the  merest  creatures  of  habit,  its  rulers  without 
any  care  but  for  the  means  and  proceeds  of  corruption,  the  whole 
race  so  spiritless  that  it  had  no  more  idea  of  nationality,  of 
patriotism,  than  so  many  sheep  on  a  farm — such  was  the 
European  conception  of  China  all  through  the  later  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  every  circumstance  of  her  defeat  by  the 
Japanese  in  1894  confirmed  it. 

This  was  seen  plainly  enough  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  outbreak 
ill  1000.  When,  after  the  attack  on  the  Legations  at  Pekin, 
cveiy  considerable  Government  in  Christendom  dispatched  its 
soldiery  to  punish  the  offence,  the  gravest  consequences  w'ere 
apprehended.  In  England  the  soberest  observers  proclaimed  a 
fear  that  the  march  of  the  allied  forces  to  Pekin  would  shake 
down  all  government  in  China,  so  “rotten”  had  it  become. 
Lord  Salisbury  himself  was  avow'edly  anxious  lest  the  country 
might  not  “be  kept  upright.”  The  gravest  of  our  advisers  in 
the  Press — not  one  alone,  but  nearly  all — doubted  the  possibility 
of  keeping  it  in  that  position.  Much  more  likely  it  seemed  that 
the  Chinese  Empire,  its  vast  devitalised  bulk  already  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  would  fall  to  pieces  at  the  sound  of 
the  invaders’  footsteps.  Expulsion  of  the  abhorred  Empress  and 
her  detested  entourage,  independence-outbreak  in  all  the  more 
remote  governments  of  the  Empire,  and  anarchy  everywhere  as 
a  consequence,  would  have  yet  another  result.  Partition  of  the 
sea-board  provinces  of  China  by  the  European  Powers  would 
almost  become  a  necessity,  and  what  fatal  contentions  must  be 
looked  for  among  the  partitioners  ! 

How  strange  it  is  to  think  that  these  persuasions  wore  still 
predominant  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  they  had  become  quite 
unreasonable,  and  how  strange  to  mark  that  they  have  a  lingering 
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existence  as  shadows  even  yet !  They  were  nnreasonahlo  at  tliat 
time  because  Europe  had  received  distinct  intimations  of  what 
the  growing  unrest  in  China  really  signified.  Fifteen  years  ago 
(1891)  there  was  an  outbreak  of  massacre  which,  though  it  was 
called  as  usual  an  anti-Christian  riot,  was  plainly  much  more 
than  that.  It  was  not  as  Christians  nor  as  prosclytisers  that 
the  Europeans  were  then  attacked  (as,  indeed,  they  have  seldom 
been),  but  as  foreigners  who  had  forced  their  way  into  a  country 
where  there  was  no  w’elcome  for  them.  Neither  was  it  an  attack 
on  sudden  provocation,  but  the  work  of  conspiracy — conspiracy 
so  prepared  and  carried  out  as  to  mark  the  heginning  of  a  national 
movement  against  foreign  appropriation  and  foreign  control,  'rhis 
is  not  an  afterthought.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  “  We  have  here 
all  the  signs  of  a  nationalist  agitation — the  motive,  China  for  the 
Chinese.  What  has  been  a  hope  for  many  a  year  is  now  a  matter 
of  set  purpose.  Not  a  purpose  that  is  necessarily  fated  to  succeed, 
but  one  that  the  country  has  at  heart,  rulers  and  people  alike,  and 
one  that  both  rulers  and  people  have  already  commenced  upon.” 
This  was  in  1891.  Three  years  later  occurred  the  sudden  rising 
of  Japan,  followed  by  the  well-calculated,  long-prepared  attack 
of  that  nation  upon  the  Chinese;  and,  considering  the  shamofid 
ease  and  rapidity  of  the  Chinese  defeat,  the  pitiful  collapse  of  the 
defence  at  the  first  onslaught  of  des])ised  dapan,  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  that  a  hope  of  turning  Europe  out  of  China  could  survive 
in  the  Celestial  Empire.  But  what  can  subdue  tlie  stolid  (some¬ 
times  called  stupid)  self-confidence  of  the  Chinaman?  Survive 
it  did,  and  with  so  little  abatement  that  in  the  autumn  of  1898 
there  was  a  vigorous  renewal  of  anti-foreign  disturbances,  while 
but  two  years  later  came  the  formidable  Boxer  rebellion  which 
called  out  all  Christendom  for  its  suppression. 

Of  course  we  are  to  remember  that  much  had  happened  in 
the  five  years  between  the  Japanese  defeat  of  China  and  the 
attack  on  the  Legations  at  Pekin.  That  defeat,  so  confirmator}’ 
of  the  idea  that  China  had  ceased  to  be  a  nation  and  was  little 
else  than  a  carcass,  sharpened  the  competition  of  the  European 
Powers  for  Chinese  ports  and  provinces.  Incredulous  of  the  anti- 
foreign  ferment  in  China  or  contemptuous  of  it,  Europe  went 
about  the  business  of  appropriation  too  gaily.  Those  five  years 
saw  the  German  seizure  of  Kiao-Chao,  the  British  occupation 
of  Wei-hai-Wei,  the  precipitate  buccaneering  of  Russia  in  Man¬ 
churia,  these  and  other  grabbings  (we  must  speak  the  truth)  being 
one  and  all  carried  out  without  the  least  idea  that  they  would 
provoke  any  troublesome  kind  of  resentment.  China  could  not 
be  provoked  ;  it  was  too  far  gone  in  the  apathy  of  decrepitude. 
Of  course  the  Boxer  outbreak  had  to  he  explained  when  it  hap- 
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|H'1umI,  l>iit  tliat  was  no  (lif'ticulty.  The  Boxer  outbreak  was 
simply  the  work  of  so  many  “brigands”  hired  for  her  own 
desperate  purposes  by  the  Empress,  who  well  knew  what  the 
“unrest”  in  China  meant  and  how  much  she  and  her  INIanchii 
kin  had  to  fear  from  the  rising  hatred  of  the  people. 

This  illusion  was  invented  to  support  the  others,  which  had 
been  too  long  and  too  vigorously  asserted  to  be  given  up  as 
yut ;  and  so,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  old  fictions  and  false 
persuasions,  half  a  dozen  European  armii's  went  out  to  suppress 
the  Boxer  revolt  with  only  one  fear  in  mind  :  that  the  whole 
empire  would  collapse  before  the  wind  of  their  advance,  and  so 
bring  on  at  once  the  delicate  business  of  partitioning.  It  was 
said  at  the  time,  I  remember,  that  a  German  Army  Corjis  could 
go  through  China  from  end  to  end  as  a  knife  goes  through  butter ; 
within  three  months  after  the  landing  of  the  allies  thej  were 
looking  in  each  other’s  faces  with  a  very  different  conception  of 
the  facts.  Nothing  can  be  said  for  the  valour  of  the  ill-armed, 
ill-disciplined  Chinese  troops,  but  even  the  march  from  the  ships 
to  Pekin  was  very  far  indeed  from  resembling  the  progress  of 
a  knife  through  butter.  There  could  be  no  effective  resistance 
afterward  ;  the  city  could  not  be  defended.  But  when  the  allied 
forces  had  done  the  work  they  were  sent  to  do — and  by  some 
that  work  was  carried  out  with  an  excess  of  cruelty  far  heyond 
reason  and  excuse — they  found  themselves  at  a  strange  nonplus. 
Pekin  had  heen  captured,  its  palaces  had  been  wrecked,  the 
country  round  about  had  been  ravaged  as  far  as  sword  and  fire 
could  reach,  but  then  how  far  was  that?  No  distance  as  measure¬ 
ments  go  in  the  vast  Middle  Kingdom.  Before  long  the  allies 
found  the  })lace  they  were  in  a  little  desert,  where  nothing 
more  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  retribution,  while  beyond  its 
narrow  limits  all  China  was  still  ranged — unsubdued,  hostile,  yet 
unassailable.  It  was  possible  to  go  deeper  into  the  country,  of 
course,  but  only  as  “  tbrough  butter  ”  till  they  were  far  enough  in 
to  be  engulfed  and  swallowed  up.  And  now  they  could  sec  in 
unexpected  leisure  that,  though  their  punitive  operations  would 
have  been  appalling  anywhere  else,  they  were  not  so  in  China. 
The  moral  effect  of  the  burning  and  slaughtering,  from  which 
so  much  was  expected,  extended  no  farther  than  a  day’s  march 
from  the  ruin  at  Pekin.  But  for  the  foreign  generals,  and  yet 
more  notably  for  the  Mandarins,  the  great  lesson  of  the  expedition 
was  this  :  in  the  immense  area  of  China,  and  amidst  an 
enormous  jiopulation  neither  incapable  nor  death-fearing,  it 
must  be  a  very  powerful  invading  force  that  can  advance  far 
without  entanglement  and  exhaustion.  It  was  but  a  “  rider  ” 
to  this  discovery  that  when  the  expedition  re-embarked  it  did 
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SO  knowing  that  it  left  behind  more  exasperation  than  dioad, 
which  was  neither  intended  nor  expected,  of  course.  To  that 
very  grave  extent,  therefore,  the  expedition  was  a  failure.  And 
as  those  little  armies  lounged  back  to  their  ships,  douhtinfj 
whether,  for  all  the  severity  of  their  operations  at  Pekin,  they 
might  not  as  well  have  been  stabbing  the  waters  of  the  river 
all  the  time,  no  sagacious  man  among  them  could  have  believed 
any  longer  in  the  China  of  our  Western  fancies. 

Here,  at  home,  too,  we  now  began  to  suspc'ct  that  our  cus¬ 
tomary  and  most  confident  notions  of  China  were  dangerously 
wrong.  Unfortunately,  however,  before  the  events  and  dis¬ 
coveries  which  led  to  that  suspicion  could  be  fully  digested,  all 
attention  was  carried  off  to  Japan  and  the  eclipsing  audacities 
of  that  other  ancient  race  of  yellow  men.  Their  war  against 
Iviissia  began,  with  the  strange  consequence  (among  many  such) 
that  while  an  unbroken  series  of  triumphs  fed  the  ambition  and 
confirmed  the  daring  of  Japan,  what  went  on  in  China  meantime 
was  increasingly  disregarded.  Strange  because,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  the  resounding  victories  of  an  Asiatic  people  over  a 
great  European  State  should  have  fixed  all  eyes  upon  the  kindred 
nation  which,  while  incomparably  more  vast  and  populous,  had 
already  begun  to  rebel  against  inroads  and  exactions  far  beyond 
anything  that  Japan  could  complain  of.  To  their  great  encour¬ 
agement,  actual  trial  had  just  shown  the  Chinese  the  limitations 
of  a  European  invasion  of  their  country ;  th(‘  first  result  of 
which  was  that  no  sooner  had  the  Army  of  I’unislunent  with¬ 
drawn  than  preparations  for  a  wider  and  more  systematic  revolt 
against  European  domination  were  begun.  Arms  and  drill-in¬ 
structors  were  imported,  gun-foundries  were  set  going  fhiord 
Charles  Beresford  visited  seven  Chinese  arsenals  and  found  the 
native  product  “excellent  ”),  and  then  came  the  sudden  and  un¬ 
surpassable  encouragement  of  the  Japanese  victories  over  Biissia, 
to  China  the  most  formidable  of  European  Powers.  And  now, 
with  all  this  going  on,  the  attention  of  England  or  her  eager 
juiblicists  was  withdrawn  from  China.  During  the  whole 
time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  even  for  months  after 
the  peace,  China  was  dropped  out  of  our  political  discussions. 
If  now  and  then  a  glance  was  thrown  in  that  direction,  nothing 
was  said  of  things  seen.  Apparently,  the  general  desire  was  not 
to  see,  not  to  look.  More  strangely  still,  as  the  war  went  on 
to  its  conclusion  all  the  old  fantastic  ideas  of  the  Chinaman  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  public  I’ress ;  and,  what  is  more,  their  reappear¬ 
ance  continues  here  and  there  even  to  this  day,  though  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  leave  (Jiina  unregarded. 

(df  course  there  is  an  explanation  of  so  odd  a  statt^  of  things. 
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and  tlic  time  has  come,  perhaps,  when  this  explanation  may  be 
safely  as  well  as  usefully  acknowledged.  Briefly  stated  it  is  this. 
We  were  allies  of  the  Japanese,  and  so  rapt  in  admiration  of  that 
invincible  and  faultless  people  that  nothing  like  the  feeling  had 
been  known  since  Cortez  and  his  companions  were  welcomed  in 
the  New  World.  As  allies  and  venerators  of  Japan,  we  rejoiced 
in  the  surprise  and  the  immensity  of  her  triumphs.  But  as 
victory  after  victory  resounded  through  east  and  west,  we  could 
but  know  that  their  effect  in  ('hina — in  China,  already  emulous 
of  Japan,  already  in  revolt  against  the  foreigners  otTensively  pos¬ 
sessed  of  her  sea-board — was  to  us  a  matter  of  grave  importance. 
What  were  the  provocations  of  Japan  when  compared  with 
the  provocations  of  China?  There  were  no  foreign  seizures  of 
Japanese  territory.  What  Japan  was  fighting  for  (quite  pro¬ 
perly,  of  course)  was  outside  territory,  territory  not  as  yet  her 
own.  And  if  now"  a  “China  for  the  Chinese’’  revolt  went  on  to 
iniitate  the  glorious  self-assertion  of  Japan,  impossible  to  say 
what  troubles  such  a  movement  might  involve  us  in  ;  perhaps 
even  troubles  with  our  Eastern  allies  or  on  account  of  the 
alliance.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  that  consequence  was  not 
at  all  improbable.  Therefore  we  hardly  liked  to  turn  our  eyes 
to  China.  Or  if  w"e  did  look  w'c  liked  not  to  speak  of  the  fer¬ 
ment  plainly  spreading  there.  Or  if,  when  the  war  ended,  we 
(lid  speak,  the  old  delusions  of  a  China  dying  of  depravity  strayed 
back  into  our  talk. 

Observed  or  unobserved,  what  a  Chinaman  would  call  the 
eniaiicij)ation  movement  in  his  country  went  on  with  mighty 
encouragement  and  instigation  all  through  the  war.  Since  tlnm 
it  has  continued  with  greater  force  because  more  methodical,  and 
also  because  of  a  better  understood  entente  between  Ciovernment 
and  people.  Under  that  entente  the  Crovernment  begins  to  take 
action  as  emancipators  and  reformers  in  the  Japanese  style ;  and 
this  with  so  much  assurance,  and  so  far  with  so  much  success, 
that  an  unregarded  China  is  no  longer  jxissible.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  what  we  can  to  keep  our  eyes  averted  as  before,  nor  can 
we  yet  agree  to  bury  the  belief  that  China  is  far  gone  in  a  state 
of  irredeemable  decay.  But  it  is  more  than  time  to  give  uj)  that 
belief,  and  to  think  and  act  as  if  it  had  never  been  true.  All  the 
newer  and  clearer  portents  seem  to  show"  that  the  Mahommedan 
East,  and  the  East  of  the  yellow  races,  will  put  a  great  strain 
on  British  policy  hefore  long.  It  is  too  soon,  no  doubt,  to  formu¬ 
late  precisely  the  means  of  meeting  it.  But  it  is  not  a  day  too 
soon  to  free  ourselves  from  delusions  which  we  cling  to  oidy 
because  they  are  soothing,  or  because  we  used  to  swear  by  them 
as  determining  facts.  Whatever  change  our  relations  with  China 
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may  proceed  to,  we  shall  fare  none  the  worse  at  any  stage  for 
ceasing  to  regard  that  country  as  so  much  “  hinterland”  and  its 
Government  and  people  as  having  lost  their  title  to  it  by  becoming 
“effete.”  All  a  mistake,  for  which  there  has  been  no  excuse 
since  the  veil  was  lifted  from  China — and  we  might  say  for  China 
— during  the  invasion  of  1901.  The  “  hinterland”  was  then  dis¬ 
covered  by  both  parties  to  be  vast  enough  for  any  European 
Army  to  be  lost  in,  and  too  difficult  for  such  an  army  to  subdue. 
The  people  effete?  Not  at  all.  Contemptuously  stolid  and  “  un- 
awakened  ”  for  the  most  part,  but  what  with  the  stimulus  from 
Japan,  and  what  with  some  new  and  outrageous  Eurojiean  an¬ 
nexations,  well  on  the  way  already  to  become  a  Boxer  association 
millions  strong.  According  to  all  likelihood  and  all  testimony,  it 
is  very  much  farther  on  that  road  to-day — so  far  that  the  thought 
of  China  as  a  denationalised  mob  of  timid  individuals  can  hardly 
be  held  with  decency.  It  should  be  cleared  away.  With  it 
should  go  the  notion  that  the  Chinaman’s  objection  to  Enrojx-ans 
is  religious  :  it  was  never  that.  The  presence  of  Europeans 
in  China  is  detested  not  because  they  arc  Christians  but  because 
they  are  foreigners,  and  foreigners  with  too  much  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  in  their  hands.  The  revolt  which  was  declared  in  1901  was 
[Kditical,  national,  and  what  we  call  patriotic.  It  had  the  same 
origin  and  meaning  as  the  Japanese  resolve  to  have  Japan  all 
to  themselves.  If  this  resolve  was  praiseworthy,  as  we  all  think 
it  was,  the  determination  of  China,  with  its  sea-board  provinces 
in  the  armed  occupation  of  half  a  dozen  European  Powers,  cannot 
be  wicked.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is 
whether  the  determination  will  be  persisted  in,  and,  if  persisted 
in,  whether  it  will  succeed.  On  that  point  the  Englishman  Hart 
and  the  German  von  Brandt  said  years  ago  (both  knowing  more 
of  the  Chinese  than  any  other  European  that  can  be  named) 
that  the  movement  would  never  cease  till  its  aim  was  ac¬ 
complished.  But  though  it  might  never  cease  it  might  dwindle 
and  tire.  Is  that  what  we  see  in  China  now?  No;  but 
a  steadied,  sobered,  yet  more  rapid  and  confident  advance, 
favoured  by  conditions  which  had  no  existence  when  “  China  for 
the  Chinese”  was  first  heard  as  an  articulate  cry.  The  future 
of  our  relations  with  that  country  has  to  be  viewed  from  this 
state  of  things,  from  the  unlikelihood  that  an  instructed  and 
disciplined  China  will  ever  consent  to  be  a  satellite  of  our  Eastern 
ally,  and  from  the  possibility  of  a  confederate  Asiatic  Empire 
in  consequence.  So  grave  are  the  considerations  presented  to 
us  in  this  department  of  affairs,  and  so  urgently  do  they  bes[)euk 
a  long-sighted  and  well-prepared  course  of  policy. 

E K EDER  lU K  G  KEEN  W  00 D . 
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V.VRiors  suggestions  have  been  made  in  the  Press  as  to  the 
ciuist's  which  led,  two  months  ago,  to  the  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  that  I  should  cease  to  be 
Pirector  of  the  Natural  History  Aluseum. 

One  suggestion  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  seriously 
entertained  is  that  when  I  was  appointed  to  the  Directorship  in 
1S98  by  the  three  principal  Trustees,  I  entered  upon  that  office 
with  the  notion  that  it  was  a  post  of  ease  and  of  leisure  for  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  investigation,  and  not  one  involving  arduous 
administrative  duties  and  res[K)nsibility.  It  has  been  stated  by 
some  pei’sons  who  are  ignorant  and  by  some  who  are  malevolent 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  play  the  part  of  a  second  Sir  Richard 
Owen,  absorbed  in  my  own  researches,  rather  than  to  administer 
and  develop  the  various  departments  of  the  Museum  in  that 
active  way  which  is  admitted  to  have  characterised  the  director¬ 
ship  of  my  immediate  predecessor.  Sir  William  Flower. 

I  do  not  know  what  theory  the  late  Sir  Richard  Owen  held  as 
to  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  the  Natural  History  Depart¬ 
ments.  It  would  require  greater  audacity  than  I  possess  to 
pro|)ose  to  oneself  to  emulate  the  marvellous  industry  and  fer¬ 
tility  in  scientific  research  of  that  eminent  man.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  had  no  such  illusion  as  that  with  which  I  am 
credited,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  oj^portunity  of  setting  forth  here 
a  l)ri('f  record  of  the  administrative  work  which  has  occupied 
ray  time  and  my  energies  as  Director  at  Cromwell  Road.  It  will 
be  seen  that  I  have  had  but  a  small  amount  of  time  for  discovering 
new  things,  though  I  have  managed  to  do  a  little  in  that  direction 
during  these  eight  years.  That  little  is  placed  on  record  in 
publications  in  the  transactions  of  scientific  societies  and  in 
l)0()ks.  Aly  constant  and  strenuous  labour  in  improving  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Museum  in  almost  every  direction,  and  in 
facilitating  and  stimulating  the  work  of  the  staff,  has  not  been 
placed  on  record,  and  is  as  little  known  to  the  general  public  as 
it  woidd  seem  to  be  to  those  who  have  invented  the  legend  that 
I  have  wished  to  pose  as  an  Owen,  and  have  withdrawn  myself 
from  administrative  w'ork.  The  public  has,  indeed,  recognised 
the  large  developments  and  improvements  in  the  exhibition 
galleries  w’hich  I  have  introduced  and  for  which  I  am  responsible, 
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hut  tlu'  wol'k  doiu'  “  Ix'hiud  tlu'  scene's,”  and  in  tlu'  way  of 
general  administration  and  of  teclmical  pnhlieations,  is  not  so 
obvious  to  tile  world  at  large'.  4’lie'rt'  are'  pe'rsons  in  jiroiniiu'iit 
positions  of  authority  who  seem  to  he  nnahle'  tei  Ix'lii've  that  it 
is  peissihle  for  a  man  to  do  both  a  certain  amount  of  valuable 
scientihe  work  and  also  to  administer,  with  the  aid  of  the'  iisiml 
provision  eif  assistants  and  clerks,  a  large  scientific  e-stahlishnient. 
'LMu'  aehninistration  of  great  laboratories  heith  at  home  and  abroad 
by  the  professor  in  charge  is  evidence  tliat  such  a  combination 
is  not  only  possible,  but  that  it  is  the  only  mode  in  which  really 
eflicient  administration  of  scientihe  institutions  can  be  obtaiiual. 

In  order  to  explain  what  has  beien  my  work  at  the  Natural 
Histeiry  Mnsenm,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  describe  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  that  institution.  The  British  INEnsenm  is  essentially  a 
siu'ies  of  ”  d('])artm('nts  ”  (such  as  Manuscripts,  Greek  and  Boman 
Antiipiities,  Botany,  Geology),  each  with  its  head— a  highly  edu¬ 
cated  and  competent  expert — who  is  called  ”  Keeper,”  and  has 
”  Assistant- Keepers,”  senior  and  junior  assistants,  and  a  staff 
of  attendants— under  his  immediate  and  sole  control.  By  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1753  which  created  the  Mnsenm,  a  body 
of  Trustees  was  established,  with  powers  to  employ  officers  and 
servants  in  the  care  of  the  collections.  In  the  last  century  the 
nnmher  of  “departments,”  each  with  its  keeper,  continually 
increased  in  number.  Tlic  keepers  reported  to  the  Trustees 
through  the  senior  officer,  who  was  called  the  “  principal  lib¬ 
rarian.”  They  were  described  as  “  subordinate  officers,”  but 
had  nevertheless  acquired  very  considerable  independence  and 
resf)onsibility ,  each  in  his  own  assigned  area.  When  Owen,  in 
1858,  was  appointed  “  superintendent  ”  of  the  natural  history  de¬ 
partments  he  became  a  subordinate  officer  (according  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  at  that  time  approved  hy  the  Trustees),  and  he 
reported  to  the  Trustees  through  the  principal  librarian  (at  that 
time  Bani/zi).  He  pursued  his  own  work,  and  one  of  the  results 
of  it  was  that  he  persuaded  ]Mr.  Gladstone  to  find  funds  for  the 
building  of  a  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Cromwell  Boad, 
far  removed  from  the  library  and  antiquities,  and  affording  suffi¬ 
cient  space  for  a  great  disjday  of  specimens,  as  well  as  for  an 
ample  series  of  studies  and  working-rooms  in  the  departments 
of  zoology,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 

Owen  saw  the  building  completed  and  a  large  part  of  the 
collections  removed  and  installed  in  the  new  Museum,  when  he 
retired  in  1884  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  succeeded  as 
superinteiulent  of  the  natural  history  departments  hy  Professor 
Blower,  who  had  gained  great  scientific  distinction  by  his  work 
as  curator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
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and  WHS  iiccordiiigly  selected  and  appointed  by  the  three  principal 
Trustees. 

Trofessor  Flower,  when  appointed,  found  j)lenty  of  work  to  his 
liaiul  in  settling  the  four  departments  in  their  new  premises, 
deciding  rival  claims  to  this  and  that  room  or  gallery,  arranging 
for  increase  of  the  junior  stall,  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
.sedecting  assistants  by  examination,  and  other  such  tasks.  The 
preparation  and  exhibition  of  a  special  series  of  cases  in  the 
central  hall,  illustrating  variation  in  wild  and  domesticated  birds 
aiul  mammals,  and  another  series  devoted  to  the  comparative 
iinatomy  of  the  vertebrata,  occupied  much  of  his  time.  When, 
in  1895,  the  Keepership  of  Zoology  became  vacant  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Gunther,  Flower  was  appointed  by  the  Trustees 
to  !)('  l\ee])er  of  Zoology  as  well  as  Director  of  the  whole  Museum. 
He  had  not  long  worked  under  these  new  conditions,  endorsed 
by  the  Trustees,  when  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  in  1898. 

it  was  to  the  double  post  of  Director  and  Keeper  of  Zoology 
that  1  succeeded  in  1898.  1  had  the  advantage  for  a  few  montlis 

of  consultation  with  my  predecessor  and  of  succeeding  to  the 
traditions  of  administrative  work  which  he  had  created  in  the 
Director’s  oltice.^  My  work  has  consisted  in  a  strict  continuation 
of  that  laid  down  and  commenced  by  Sir  William  Flower  and 
categorically  approved  by  a  resolution  of  the  Trustees. 

On  entering  upon  my  duties  I  found  that  there  was  a  definite 
amount  of  routine  work  which  must  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
Director’s  time  every  day.  Letters  asking  for  information  as  to 
the  gift  or  purchase  of  specimens,  as  to  guide-books,  as  to  collect¬ 
ing,  as  to  identification  of  si^ecimens  sent,  applications  for  posts 
in  the  Museum,  for  permission  to  draw  or  study,  and  so  on,  arrive 
every  day.  Answers  to  these  had  to  be  dictated  or  indicated,  and 
other  letters  from  Colonial  governors,  British  and  foreign  officials, 
to  b(!  answered  by  the  Director  himself.  Letters  of  thanks  for 
gifts  had  to  be  signed,  and  written  orders  signed  and  sent  to  the 
stall'.  Every  bill  from  every  department,  from  that  for  a  stuffed 
elephant  to  that  for  washing  dusters  or  printing  a  monograph, 
had  to  be  examined  and  signed  or  initialled  by  the  Director,  and 
often  inquiries  directed  in  order  to  ma'ke  sure  as  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  account.  The  reports  of  the  entire  staff,  and  more 
especially  of  the  zoological  department,  as  to  illness,  absences, 
increase  of  pay,  &c.,  had  to  be  examined,  the  complaints,  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  inquiries  of  the  members  of  the  staff  attended  to 

(1)  Flower’s  post  was  removed  by  the  Trustees  from  the  list  of  “subordinate” 
oiBces,  and  he  received  the  title  of  “Director,”  and  reported  directly  to  the 
Trustees. 
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by  personal  interview  or  memoraiulnm,  and  directions  and  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  most  diverse  kind  to  be  given,  the  latti'r  involvinij 
such  (piestions  as  the  discharge  of  a  servant,  the  immediate 
purchase  of  a  rare  specimen,  purchases  to  be  recommended  to 
the  Trustees,  the  colour  to  be  used  in  painting  the  ceiling  of  a 
gallery,  the  ])ose  to  be  given  to  the  skeleton  of  an  extinct  reptile, 
and  the  quality  of  type  and  paper  to  be  used  in  a  guide-book. 
The  agenda  for  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  had  to  be 
prepared,  the  reports  of  the  keepers  verified  and  epitomised,  the 
assistant  secretary  drafting  the  several  items.  In  autumn  the 
budget  for  the  year,  dealing  with  a  proposed  expenditure  of  over 
1'5(),()U0,  had  to  be  set  out  in  detail.  Besides  this,  visitors  sent 
in  their  names  continually,  and  had  often,  from  lack  of  time,  to 
be  refused  an  interview,  whilst  persons  of  official  or  scientific 
importance  had  to  be  conducted  over  the  IMuscum.  Then  came 
consultations  with  the  keepers,  inspection  of  works  in  progress  in 
all  parts  of  the  Museum  (heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  building), 
of  the  taxidermists’  room,  of  the  modellers’  studio,  of  lu'w  speci¬ 
mens  in  course  of  being  unpacked,  of  new  cases,  of  the  work¬ 
rooms  and  studies  and  the  staff  of  keepers,  assistants,  and  volun¬ 
tary  workers  busy  in  them.  This  makes  up  a  formidahle  list, 
but  a  good  administrator  with  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
staff  can  put  through  an  immense  amount  of  merely  mechanical 
work  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  What  is  fatiguing  in  such 
work  is  the  necessity  of  continually  exercising  choice  and  deciding 
between  alternatives  in  very  different  and  varied  classes  of 
business. 

Whilst  regularly  discharging  this  routine  work  day  by  day, 
I  gave  the  best  part  of  the  time  and  energy  which  remained  to 
me  to  several  larger  matters  of  administration  having  nd'erence, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  scientific  work  of  the  staff  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  improvement  and  d('V(‘lopment  of  tlu'  ex¬ 
hibition  galleries  so  as  to  increase  their  sciemtific  value  and  their 
suitability  for  giving  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  jniblic. 

Before  embarking  upon  any  course  of  extension  or  improve¬ 
ment  in  these  larger  matters,  I  asked,  “What  are  the  purposes 
of  a  great  national  museum  of  natural  history?  What  at  the 
present  day  is  the  justification  of  national  exjienditure  on  such 
an  institution?’’  I  was  able  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
directors  of  several  of  the  great  museums  of  hairope  and  America, 
and  the  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  may  be  thus  formulated 
The  purposes  of  a  great  national  museum  of  natural  history  are 
(1)  To  procure  by  its  own  explorers  or  by  the  voluntary  assistance 
of  independent  naturalists  the  actual  specimens  upon  which 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  of  the 
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earth’s  surface,  and  more  especially  of  the  national  territory,  is 
based ;  to  preserve  and  arrange  these  collections  for  study 
by  all  expert  naturalists,  and  to  facilitate  directly  or  indirectly 
the  publication  (.in  the  form  of  catalogues  or  monographs)  of  the 
knowledge  so  obtained — with  a  view  to  its  utilisation,  not  only 
in  the  progress  of  science,  but  in  the  service  of  the  State.  (2)  To 
exhibit  in  the  best  possible  way  for  the  edilication  of  the  public, 
at  whose  charges  these  collections  are  made  and  maintained,  such 
specimens  as  are  fitted  for  exposure  in  public  galleries,  with  a 
view  to  the  intelligent  and  willing  participation  of  the  people  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Museum. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  Louis  Agassiz  and  accentuated  by 
Flower  is  here  embodied,  namely,  that  there  must  be  separate 
collections — those  [weserved  for  scientific  students  and  experts, 
and  those  designed  for  the  instruction  and  delight  of  the  public. 
The  latter  must  (as  Flower  maintained)  consist  only  of  the  best 
and  most  carefully  chosen  specimens,  displayed  with  due  space 
and  taste,  and  labelled  wisely  but  not  too  lengthily  or  learnedly. 

The  “scientific”  or  “study”  collections  of  the  Natural 
Histoiy  INIuseum  are  contained  in  various  chambers  and  cabinets 
unsuspected  by  the  ordinary  visitor.  These  are  scattered  in 
various  corners  and  recesses  and  in  a  series  of  specially  fitted 
and  well-lit  rooms  cut  olf  from  the  great  public  galleries,  chiefly 
in  some  twenty  studies  and  store-rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  stalf  of  the  jMuseum  consists  of  the  Director,  who  is  also 
Ket‘|)er  of  Zoology,  thirty-eight  higher-class  officials,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  attendants,  messengers,  masons,  artizans, 
labourers,  police,  and  commissionaires.  1  very  soon  became 
aware  that,  large  as  this  staff  is,  it  is  quite  insufficient  in  the 
zoological  department  to  deal  by  itself  with  the  great  “study” 
collections  of  such  groups  as  the  Insects,  S[)iders,  and  Crusta¬ 
ceans  which  have  already  accumulated  in  the  iSIuseum.  Vast 
un-nanied  collections  are  continually  offered  either  as  gifts 
by  explorers  and  collectors  or  submitted  for  purchase.  It  takes 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  name  a  collection  arriving  from  Africa  or 
South  America  with  new,  undescribed  insects  mixed  up  with 
others  more  or  less  known.  An  expert  is,  as  a  rule,  only  an 
exi)ert  for  a  small  family  of  insects.  He  can  readily  name  horse¬ 
flies,  but  cannot  without  long  study  name  gnats ;  another  may 
be  skilled  in  dung-beetles  and  scarabs,  but  cannot  help  you  with 
weevils. 

My  first  effort  in  administration  was  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  difficulty.  1  obtained  from  the  various  assistant  keepers 
coiicenied  a  statement  of  the  number  of  specimens  in  each  group 
ill  the  zoological  collections,  the  number  of  species  represented 
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and  identified  in  each  group  in  the  colh'ction,  and  the  number 
of  un-named  specimens.  In  the  groups  which  consist  of  larger  j 

animals,  such  as  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  and  con-  < 

tain  compai'atively  few  species,  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  specimens  j 

had  been  dealt  with,  and  form  at  this  moment  the  largest  and  i 

best  studied  collections  in  the  world. 

Among  the  lower  groups  the  very  large  collection  of  shells 
of  Mollusca  is  in  a  satisfactory  state,  carefully  named  and  { 

arranged.  So  also  arc  the  Star-fishes  and  Sea-urchins.  But  the  | 

six-legged  Insects  and  the  Spiders,  and  some  other  groups,  are  ! 

in  a  very  backward  condition.^  I  found  that  it  was  the  deliberate  I 

conclusion  of  experts  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  that  a 
staff  capable  of  dealing  effectively  with  all  groups  of  insects  would  - 

have  to  consist  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  special-  j 

ists,  each  taking  a  different  section.  So  large  a  staff  is  beyond  I 

the  finances  of  any  museum  :  accordingly,  the  method  adopttal  by  f 

those  who  have  carefully  considered  the  matter  is  to  divide  the  ! 

work  as  far  as  possible  among  the  experts  of  different  museums  j 

and  others  who  are  independent  authorities.  Each  of  these  takes  ; 

some  special  section  and  determines  the  sj)ecimens  belonging 
to  that  section  forwarded  by  other  museums  not  })rovided  with 
a  specialist  who  can  deal  with  them.  I  was  kindly  furnished 
by  my  colleagues  in  foreign  museums  with  a  very  extensive  list 
of  specialists  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  deal  efficiently  with 
some  thirty  or  forty  different  groups  of  insects.  The  system 
might  be  more  definitely  organised  than  it  is,  but  it  is  clearly 
the  only  way  in  which  the  never-ending  stream  of  unknown  L 
Insects,  Spiders,  Crustaceans,  and  various  groups  of  plants  re¬ 
ceived  at  our  museums  can  be  dealt  with.  I  was  surprised  that  | 

this  method  of  “  sending  out  ”  such  specimens  for  determination  i 

had  not  been  already  adopted  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
and  discovered  that  the  reason  was  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  ] 

(1)  As  an  example  I  will  give  the  figures  reported  to  me  in  1904  for  the  chief  j 

groups  of  the  six-legged  insects  (Insecta  Hexapoda).  There  were,  there  is  good 
evidence,  about  5,000  specimens  of  insects  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  original  collec-  ! 
tion.  There  are  now  one  million  and  eighteen  thousand  individual  specimens  of  I. 

these  animals  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Museum.  Taking  some  of  the  principal  |; 

orders,  we  find  that  there  were  in  1904  of  the  order  Diptera  (two- winged  flies)  =. 
46,900  specimens,  15,000  unidentified,  7,377  named  species  (comprising,  of  course, 
often  several  specimens  to  each  species);  of  the  Lepidoptera  (Butterilies  and  | 

Moths)  355,770  specimens,  22,000  unidentified,  41,210  named  species;  of  the  j 

Rhynchota  (Bugs  and  Plant-lice)  57,650  specimens,  17,300  unidentified,  11,700  , 

named  species;  of  the  Coleoptera  (Beetles)  398,000  specimens,  130,000  unidenti-  j 

fied,  67,000  named  species;  of  the  Hymenoptera  (Ants,  Wasps,  Bees,  and  Gall-  | 

flies)  132,000  specimens,  34,000  unidentified,  19,600  named  species;  of  the  j? 

Neuroptera  (Dragon-flies,  May-flies,  and  Day-flies)  9,056  specimens,  1,200  ; 

unidentified,  1864  named  species;  of  the  Orthoptera  18,800  specimens.  3,200  j 

unidentified,  3,900  named  species.  ; 
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of  1753  contains  a  clause  stating  that  the  specimens  are  to  remain 
in  the  Museum  “to  all  posterity.’’  Whilst  1  was  wondering 
whether  this  section  of  the  Act  could  be  amended,  an  application 
came  from  Vienna  from  the  Baron  Brunner  von  Wattenwyl  to 
ask  for  the  loan  of  our  collection  of  Phasmidie  (the  walking-leaves, 
walking-sticks,  and  similar  strange-looking  insects),  as  the  Baron, 
who  was  the  greatest  living  student  of  this  group,  and  an  old 
man,  now  intended  to  finish  his  great  book  on  the  subject  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Mr.  Bedtcnbacher,  and  knew  that  a  very  fine  lot 
of  these  insects,  in  large  part  un-named  and  unstudied,  existed 
in  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  London.  We  had  to  refuse 
to  lend  these  specimens.  Subsequently  the  Baron  applied  to 
the  Baris  jMuseum  for  the  loan  of  their  collection  of  the  same 
family  of  insects.  Their  collection  of  1,280  specimens  was  at 
once  sent  to  Vienna.  The  staff  of  the  Paris  iMuseum  had  pre¬ 
viously  determined  seventy-seven  species  in  this  series.  The 
Baron  determined  391  s|)ecies  in  the  collection,  of  which  no  fewer 
than  129  were  new,  and  the  Paris  specimens  therefore  the  ty})es. 
The  collection  was  returned  safely  to  Paris ;  some  duplicates  were 
presented  to  the  Baron,  and  some  other  Orthoptera  were  given 
to  the  Paris  Museum  by  him  in  exchange.  Had  we  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  send  our  Phasmidm  also  to  von  Wattenwyl,  our  collec¬ 
tion  would  have  benefited  in  the  same  way.  As  it  is  they  remain 
still  imperfectly  studied.  Many  thousands  of  specimens  in  other 
groups  have  remained  in  the  same  way  shut  up  in  our  cabinets, 
not  oidy  lost  to  science,  but  superseded  by  similar  specimens 
brought  by  later  explorers  to  other  museums.  My  first  attempt 
to  get  permission  to  send  out  unstudied  specimens  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  determination  by  specialists  abroad  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  failed  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  held  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  set  aside 
the  direction  in  the  Act  of  1753  that  the  collections  “  shall  remain 
and  be  preserved  in  the  Museum  for  public  use  to  all  posterity.’’ 
It  was  not  until  four  years  later  that  I  was  told  by  a  great  legal 
authority  that  in  his  opinion  these  words  (w’hich  for  years  and 
years  have  prevented  the  sending  out  of  specimens)  had  not  the 
restrictive  sense  which  had  been  attributed  to  them,  and  that 
it  was  not  only  within  the  power  of  the  Trustees  to  allow  speci¬ 
mens  to  be  sent  out  for  identification,  but  actually  their  duty 
to  do  so.  Accordingly  I  again  brought  the  matter  forward,  this 
time  with  success.  We  now  act  in  this  matter  as  do  other 
museums  of  natural  history,  and  continually  send  out,  under 
proper  safeguards,  consignments  of  insects  and  of  other  specimens 
for  study  and  identification.  Already  the  wasps,  many  flies  and 
large  series  of  beetles,  the  ticks,  various  crustaceans,  and  worms 
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have  been  studied  and  determined  for  the  Natural  History 
Museum  by  “outside”  experts.  This  system  has  now  only  to 
be  energetically  and  wisely  used,  in  friendly  co-operation  with 
men  of  science  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  to  bring  about 
within  a  reasonable  time  a  fairly  complete  “determination” 
of  all  the  specimens  preserved  in  the  Museum.  This  is  an  im¬ 
provement  in  administration  which  I  claim  as  being  entirely  my 
own,  and  one  which  I  aimed  at  in  the  earliest  days  of  my  Director¬ 
ship. 

The  inquiry  wdiich  I  made  into  the  number  of  named  and 
un-named  specimens  in  each  group  of  animals  contained  in  the 
collections  of  the  Museum  led  me  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Trustees  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  history  of  the 
collections  in  the  four  departments.  Many  old  and  historically 
very  important  collections  are  incorporated  in  the  great  series 
now  preserved  at  Cromwell  Road,  and  we  have  complete  records 
of  the  accession  of  these  collections,  as  w^ell  as  of  the  work  done 
on  them  in  later  days.  It  has  been  impossible  to  maintain 
uniformity  of  treatment  in  a  work  prepared  by  so  many  authors, 
but  for  experts  and  collectors  throughout  the  world  the  statement 
of  what  our  collections  contain  will  be  of  great  value,  whilst  the 
list  of  many  hundreds  of  donors  and  collectors  has  historical  im¬ 
portance. 

The  extension  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  different  study  de¬ 
partments  is  one  continually  occupying  the  Director’s  attention; 
rival  claims  for  increased  accommodation  have  to  be  considered 
and  dealt  with.  By  clearing  out  a  very  large  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment  occupied  by  the  taxidermists,  and  transferring  those  artists 
to  a  part  of  the  old  whale  gallery  (now  closed  to  the  public,  and 
used  for  unpacking  and  storing  large  specimens),  1  was  able 
to  construct  four  excellent  studies,  and  to  increase  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  insect  collections  by  an  additional  room,  whilst 
1  provided  a  second  for  the  same  purpose  by  converting  a  room 
used  for  storing  publications  into  one  for  the  assistant  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  collections  of  spiders  and  scorpions.  The 
room  devoted  to  the  remains  of  the  Challenger  collections  was 
cleared  by  me  and  htted  with  cases  and  a  gallery  for  the  Crustacea 
— a  group  previously  not  honoured  by  a  room  to  itself — and  later 
the  Trustees  secured  on  my  recommendation  the  services  of  a 
well-known  specialist.  Dr.  Caiman,  to  take  charge  of  this  group. 
Additional  space  was  thus  liberated  in  the  detached  “spirit 
house,”  where  the  great  collection  of  fishes  and  reptiles  preserved 
ill  alcohol  is  kept,  and  still  further  space  in  that  house  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  erection  in  it  of  iron  galleries  and  staircases.  A 
variety  of  such  reconstructions  and  redistribution  of  space,  as 
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well  as  the  provision  of  blinds,  skylights,  and  ventilation  in  the 
public  galleries,  have  constantly  occupied  my  time  and  ingenuity 
as  Director,  of  which  the  foregoing  are  only  a  few  exam])les. 
Each  such  change  requires  careful  planning  and  the  superin¬ 
tendence  and  consideration  of  working  drawings  by  the  Director. 

The  largest  undertaking  of  the  kind  with  which  I  have  had 
to  do  is  in  connection  with  an  extensive  imj)rovemeut  in  the 
public  exhibition,  which  I  will  now  describe.  The  two  public 
galleries  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  fishes  and  of  reptiles  con¬ 
tained,  besides  a  certain  number  of  fine  specimens  suitable  for 
public  display,  the  whole  of  the  old  dried  and  stuffed  collections 
of  fishes,  lizards,  tortoises,  snakes,  and  crocodiles.  'Fhe  moia; 
recent  “study”  collections  of  fishes  and  reptiles  are  preserved 
in  alcohol.  These  old  collections  were  very  closely  crowded  to¬ 
gether  on  shelves  in  the  upright  glass  cases,  and  presented  a 
deplorable  appearance.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  dilapidated, 
and  most  of  them  were  devoid  of  colour  or  were  of  a  uniform 
brown  tint.  I  determined  to  attempt  to  make  a  public  exhibition 
of  fishes  and  of  reptiles  as  carefully  selected  and  as  well  placed 
and,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  as  true  to  natural  colour 
as  are  the  now  renovated  scries  of  birds  and  of  mammals  in  the 
galleries  a[)propriated  to  them.  It  took  time  —a  couple  of  years 
or  so — to  get  my  crypt  store  room  prepared.  And  then  I  had 
to  get  a  large  range  of  cases  made  for  it,  which  necessarily  also 
involved  delay  and  financial  adjustment  to  other  requirements 
in  the  way  of  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Then  I  had 
to  get  the  dried  specimens  of  reptiles  and  fishes  removed  into 
the  cases  in  the  crypt,  whilst  selecting,  by  the  aid  of  my  assis¬ 
tants,  Mr.  Lydekker  and  Dr.  Eidewood,  those  specimens  which 
seemed  to  be  worthy  of  cleaning  and  colouring  so  as  to  reappear 
in  the  remodelled  cases  of  the  public  galleries  of  reptiles  and 
fishes.  The  shelves  were  abolished  in  the  wall  cases  of  the  fish 
and  reptile  galleries,  and  a  “slope”  substituted.  A  colour  had 
to  be  selected  for  these  cases,  and  after  various  trials  I  decided 
on  a  particular  shade  of  pale  green.  Finding  that  the  painters 
could  not  be  trusted  to  mix  this  colour  truly,  I  had  it  prepanal 
by  a  firm  of  wall-paint  manufacturers  in  bulk.  I  mention  sonu' 
of  thi'se  details  to  show^  what  care  I  have  bestowed  on  this  work 
— -uork  perhaps  not  altogether  after  the  taste  of  Sir  Eichard 
Owen,  but  still  full  of  interest. 

A.  great  })ython  has  been  coloured  after  paintings  made  from 
the  living  specimen  in  the  Zoological  (lardcms,  and  1  myself 
painted  on  the  specimen  the  iridescent  bloom  of  a  blue  colour 
which  shows  on  the  black  scales.  The  central  space  of  the  reptile 
gallery  is  now  well  occupied  by  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gigantic  Di})lo- 
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docus.  By  arrangement  with  the  keeper  of  geology,  there  will 
be  placed  here  in  this  autumn  a  reproduction  of  the  gigantic 
three-horned  extinct  reptile  (Triceratops) ,  new  to  the  Museum, 
and  side  by  side  with  it  the  cast  of  the  great  Brussels  Iguanodon. 

The  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  remodelled  fish  gallery 
has  taken  a  very  great  amount  of  time,  labour,  and  skill.  In 
this  I  have  been  helped  by  my  assistant.  Dr.  Eidewood,  and 
more  than  one  clever  modeller  and  taxidermist.  Fish,  as  anyone 
may  sec  in  a  Mediterranean  fish  market,  are  a  very  bright,  beau¬ 
tifully  coloured  lot.  They  do  not  resemble  bloaters  or  kippers, 
as  their  museum  representatives  arc  apt  to  do.  We  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  the  true  colours  and  silvering  by  painting  the 
prepared  skins  either  from  fresh  specimens  or  from  good  original 
drawings.  Often  we  have  made  casts,  in  other  cases  models, 
and  coloured  them  as  in  life.  To  choose,  direct,  and  approve 
many  hundred  preparations  of  this  kind  is  not  a  light  task. 
Pictures  are  introduced  w'here  specimens  fail,  and  I  have  devised 
a  special  metal  multiple  frame-holder,  which  allows  some  thirty 
pictures  of  fishes  to  swing,  one  after  another,  into  view.  Several 
such  picture-holders  have  been  placed  between  the  cases. 

Labelling  is  a  special  care  of  the  Director.  Questions  have 
been  asked  about  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  we  did  not 
wince.  There  are  few  museum  directors  who  have  corrected 
and  re-written  so  many  labels  as  T  have.  Young  curators  will 
either  w  rite  too  long  and  learned  a  label ,  or  shrink  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  jerk  out  an  unintelligible  sentence  with  few  words 
and  less  sense.  In  the  gallery  of  birds  I  have  placed  labels  in 
capitals  on  the  glass  to  draw  attention  to  the  immediate  proximity 
wuthin  the  case  of  some  notorious  bird,  such  as  “nightingale,” 
“goat-sucker,”  “frigate  bird,”  “great  auk”;  and  I  have  also 
introduced,  for  the  first  time,  the  plan  of  affixing  a  number  in 
clear,  large  figures  on  a  round  tablet  to  the  stand  of  every  ex¬ 
hibited  specimen.  This  number  is  referred  to  in  thick,  black 
type  in  the  “Guide  to  the  Bird  Gallery,”  prepared  by  Mr.  Ogilvie 
Grant,  so  that  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  find  the  bird  he  wants 
to  read  about  in  the  guide,  or,  after  looking  at  the  guide,  the 
specimen  in  the  case  corresponding  to  what  he  has  just  read. 
I  have  since  adopted  the  same  system  in  the  fish,  reptile,  and 
mammal  galleries. 

These  guide-books  to  each  gallery  for  the  use  of  the  visiting 
public  are  numerous,  and  are  a  special  charge  of  the  Director. 
Within  the  last  few  years  T  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  photographing  and  reproducing  by  process  a  number  of  the 
more  interesting  specimens  in  the  zoological  galleries  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  guides.  The  photogra|)hs  have  not  been 
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simply  executed  to  niy  order,  but  the  pictures  have  been  taken 
under  my  immediate  superintendence.  Another  piece  of  admin¬ 
istration  in  regard  to  the  “guides,”  for  which  I  take  credit,  is 
the  exhibition  of  these  little  paper-covered  volumes,  varying  in 
price  from  threepence  to  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  in  a  table  case  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Museum,  so  that  the  public  may  see  and 
choose  before  it  buys.  Previously  the  guide-books  were  not  on 
view,  but  could  be  had  if  asked  for. 

The  general  conception  of  a  museum  with  carefully  arranged 
cases  of  specimens  and  well-considered  labels  and  guide-books 
to  baud  is  perha[)s  not  quite  consistent  with  the  hurrying  of 
a  party  from  case  to  case  by  a  professional  showman,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  and  a  hasty  phrase  of  explanation.  But  I  have 
often  wished  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  such  a  regular  and 
thorough-going  explanation  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  to 
the  people  who  come  (often  so  helplessly)  to  see  it  as  that  which 
is  carried  out  in  the  great  Natural  History  iMuseum  in  Now 
York.  To  do  as  they  do  there,  we  should  have  attached  to 
the  Museum  a  large  lecture  theatre  capable  of  seating  a  thousand 
people,  provided  with  screen  and  electric  lantern.  Here  every 
Saturday  afternoon  or  Monday  evening  (or  on  both)  a  lecture 
would  be  given  on  some  portion  of  the  Yluseum,  illustrated  with 
lantern-slides  portraying  the  actual  cases  and  the  separate  speci¬ 
mens.  The  lecturer  would  necessarily  have  to  be  a  man  of 
credit  and  authority,  with  a  power  of  interesting  the  people  and 
putting  things  in  the  right  way.  I  would  gladly  have  under¬ 
taken  a  large  proportion  of  such  lectures  myself,  had  the  arrange¬ 
ments  been  made.  In  the  course  of  some  tw’enty  or  thirty 
lectures  the  w'hole  Museum  might  be  thus  passed  in  review,  and 
the  course  re-commenced.  In  New  Y’ork  the  lectures  are  type¬ 
written  and  the  lantern-slides  duplicated  and  sent  to  all  large 
schools  and  colleges  for  a  foe,  so  that  those  intending  to  visit 
the  museum  can  prepare  themselves  beforehand  and  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  knowledge  when  they  actually 
arrive  in  the  museum. 

I  must  revert  now  to  some  of  the  improvements  in  other 
galleries  besides  those  of  reptiles  and  fishes  which  I  have  carried 
out  in  these  past  eight  years.  When  I  first  took  up  my  post, 
Mr.  Lydekker  was  engaged  in  revising  the  exhibited  series  of 
mammals,  and  has  continued  that  work  ever  since  under  my 
supervision.  It  is  impossible  to  indicate  here  the  endless  details 
and  “  points  of  accuracy  ”  to  which  we  have  given  attention. 
But  everyone  may  see  how  fine  the  series  now  is — with  the  great 
Asian  shee|)  stL,nding  on  rocks,  the  great  bulls  and  bisons  and 
buffaloes  duly  set  out  ou  sward,  whilst  the  zebras  and  asses  are 
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on  a  natural  footing.  The  old  Indian  rhinoceros  was  removed 
by  me,  and  also  the  giraffe  with  the  erroneously  swan-like  neck 
We  have  now  splendid  new'  specimens  of  rhinoceros,  which  1 
have  not  enclosed  in  cases,  but  have  protected  from  public 
caresses  by  glass  screens.  We  have  now  the  finest  series  of 
giraffe  heads  and  necks  and  skulls  and  w'ater-colour  reproductions 
in  any  museum,  besides  two  full-size  specimens  mounted,  under 
my  immediate  direction,  the  one  showing  the  long,  straight  line 
from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  back  of  the  skull,  the  other  placed 
in  the  astonishing  position  assumed  by  these  animals  in  drinking. 

In  the  west  pavilion  (that  at  the  end  of  the  long  bird  gallery) 
1  have  placed  not  only  a  series  of  British  birds,  but  have  removed 
to  this  position  from  the  north  hall  the  few  British  mammals, 
the  British  reptiles  and  amphibians,  and  the  British  fresh-water 
fishes.  The  nesting  series  of  British  birds  in  separate  cases 
(described  and  illustrated  in  a  new'  guide-book)  occupies  the  floor 
space  of  the  w'hole  length  of  the  bird  gallery.  Withiji  the  last 
tw'o  years  I  have  added  to  the  series  of  British  mammals  special 
cases,  each  containing  separate  groups  of  most  of  these  animals 
with  natural  surroundings — a  vixen  w'ith  cubs,  a  badger  with 
cubs,  an  otter  with  young,  w'ater  rats,  field  voles,  grey  rats,  black 
rats,  various  mice,  bats,  and  shrew's,  mole,  hedgehog,  marten 
cat,  pole-cat,  stoat  and  weasel,  rabbits  and  hares,  in  natural 
surroundings.  A  special  case  show's  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  and  another  the  characters  of 
the  stoat  and  w'easel  tribe. 

So  far  as  the  public  exhibition  of  specimens  and  arrangement 
of  cases  for  public  instruction  and  edification  is  concerned,  it 
is  in  the  great  central  hall  and  the  north  hall  beyond  it  that 
I  have  done  most.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  introduced  the  plan 
of  placing  temporarily  in  one  of  the  side  recesses  or  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  hall  special  exhibits  either  of  specimens  relating 
to  some  matter  of  immediate  public  interest  or  of  particularly 
interesting  accessions.  Thus  I  placed  there  for  some  time  a  case 
illustrating  the  miner’s  worm-disease,  caused  by  the  parasitic 
worm  Ankylostoma  ;  at  another  time  a  whole  series  of  specimens, 
photographs,  and  pictures  illustrating  the  great  volcanic  eruption 
in  the  West  Indies;  a  similar  series,  more  recently,  illustrative 
of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius;  a  very  fine  collection  of  deep-sea 
fishes,  dredged  and  preserved  in  alcohol  by  H.M.  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Museum  *  the  completed 
skulls  of  tw'o  ancestors  of  the  elephants  from  the  Egyptian 
Fayum,  and  so  on.  The  most  interesting  and  original  work  I 
have  done  in  the  central  hall  is  in  the  preparation  and  exhibition 
of  models  of  the  Tsetse  fly  and  the  Trypanosoma  parasite,  causing 
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Nagana  disease,  and  of  models  of  the  common  (Cnlex)  and  of 
the  spot-winged  gnat  (Anopheles)  and  their  eggs,  larvEP,  and 
pupse,  and  of  the  life-history  of  the  malaria  parasite  carried  by 
the  Anopheles  gnat  into  man’s  blood.  These  models  were  made 
by  a  lady  (Mrs.  Blackman)  under  constant  superintendence  from 
myself  and  members  of  the  scientific  staff.  The  method  of 
modelling  and  exhibiting  the  transparent  infected  blood-corpuscles 
is  entirely  novel,  whilst  the  enlarged  models  of  the  gnats  are 
remarkable  for  their  accuracy  of  detail.  T  may  say  that  the 
model l('r  had  previously  worked  only  at  plant  reproductions,  and 
that  these  difficult  enlargements  of  minute  insects  and  micro¬ 
scopic  parasites  were  only  attempted  at  my  urgent  napiest  and 
ill  co-ojieration  with  me. 

1’he  north  hall,  having  been  emptied  by  the  removal  of  tlu' 
British  collections  to  the  west  pavilion,  was  available  for  the 
display  of  other  collections,  and  after  some  deliberation  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  assemble  here  all  our  specinums  of  domesticated  breeds 
(other  than  those  in  the  great  central  hall),  and  to  add  to  these 
as  o[)portunity  afforded.  I  also  devoted  some  space  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  duplications  of  digits  and  similar  monstrosities  in 
vertebrate  animals,  believing  that  by  such  exhibition  1  might 
obtain  the  presentation  to  the  Museum  of  like  specimens,  which 
have  great  interest  for  the  student  of  morphology.  To  this 
north  hall  I  also  moved  Flow'er’s  horse  and  man  from  the  ill-lit 
and  inaccessible  recess  where  it  formerly  stood.  It  is  now  about 
the  best  lighted  and  best  placed  case  in  the  Museum,  and  is 
highly  appreciated  by  artists  and  the  general  public.  A  simi¬ 
larly  prominent  position  has  been  given  to  the  splendid  series 
showing  the  development  of  the  teeth  of  the  horse,  previously 
situated  in  an  obscure  corner.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Lydekker,  I  have 
obtained  and  exhibited  here  a  series  of  skulls  of  celebrated  race¬ 
horses  (Stock well.  Bend  Or,  Ormonde,  &c.),  and  of  other  breeds 
of  horses,  and  also  specimens  illustrating  the  development  of 
the  horse’s  foot  and  the  history  of  the  “ergot  ’’  and  “chestnuts  ’’ 
of  the  horse’s  leg.  The  Wallachian  sheep,  the  Spanish  fighting 
bull,  the  series  of  dogs  of  all  breeds,  and  the  models  of  race¬ 
horses  and  cattle,  and  other  similar  specimens,  have  been  obtained 
and  arrarrged  and  labelled  only  by  the  exercise  of  constant  thought 
and  attention. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  the  formation,  under  my 
direction,  of  the  largest  collection  of  mosquitoes  in  the  world, 
procured  by  the  co-operation  of  our  Colonial  and  Indian  Govern¬ 
ments  and  the  Foreign  Office,  and  by  the  help  of  a  great  number 
of  private  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  I  obtained 
the  services  of  Mr.  Theobald  to  prepare  a  monograph  of  these 
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insects,  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  medical  profession  in  thi 
investigation  of  malaria  and  other  diseases,  the  germs  of  which 
are  carried  by  some,  but  not  by  all,  mosquitoes.  The  value  of  this 
large  and  richly  illustrated  work  has  been  very  widely  recognised. 

Many  expeditions  to  collect  and  explore  in  distant  lands  have 
been  organised  within  these  eight  years  by  private  individuals 
and  committees,  and  sometimes  partly  assisted  by  the  Trustees’ 
promise  of  purchase  of  specimens  to  be  obtained,  in  other  cases 
by  more  direct  support.  Soon  after  I  became  Director  I  was 
able  independently  to  organise  an  exploration  of  Lake  Tanga¬ 
nyika,  for  which  purpose  I  collected  five  thousand  pounds  from 
the  public.  Valuable  results  were  obtained,  and  the  collections 
obtained  have  been  presented  to  the  Museum.  Similarly  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  generous  naturalist,  as  a  result  of  an  appeal  made 
by  me  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  a  cheque  for  one 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  expended  in  further  digging  in  the  Fayum 
desert  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  extinct  mammalia — an  enter¬ 
prise  already  started  with  splendid  results  by  Dr.  Andrew's,  of  our 
geological  department.  Many  most  remarkable  extinct  forms, 
including  the  ancestral  forerunners  of  the  elephant,  have  thus 
been  obtained  by  Dr.  Andrews,  and  their  remains  placed  in  the 
Museum. 

Every  year  several  volumes  are  published  by  the  Trustees,  by 
specialists  who  are  either  members  of  the  staff  or  are  employed 
exceptionally  for  the  purpose.  These  volumes  describe  portions 
of  the  vast  collections  in  the  accurate  and  technical  manner 
required  by  scientific  workers,  and  are  largely  illustrated.  It 
has  been  part  of  my  work  to  superintend  the  production  of  these 
volumes,  and  I  am  responsible  for  causing  a  limited  number  of 
copies  to  be  printed  on  the  best  linen  paper,  so  that  they  may 
escape  the  destruction  which  is  likely  in  fifty  years  or  so  to 
overtake  books  printed  on  the  commoner  papers  and  on  the  clay¬ 
faced  variety. 

The  consideration,  examination,  and  decision  as  to  collections 
offered  for  purchase  is  a  frequent  duty  of  the  Director,  in  which 
he  may  be  consulted  by  one  of  the  keepers  or  have  to  proceed  on 
his  own  initiative.  Both  independently,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
request  for  my  opinion  from  the  staff,  I  have  continually  to  give  a 
decisive  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  purchase,  and  as  to 
the  sum  to  be  expended.  Such  proposed  purchases  are  reported 
to  the  Trustees  for  their  final  approval. 

I  may  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  my  own  scientific  work  on 
specimens  which  have  arrived  in  the  Museum  during  these  past 
eight  years.  Naturally,  I  have  not  had  time  for  very  much,  in 
spite  of  the  legend  that  I  have  aimed  at  being  a  second  Owen 
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I  have  described  a  strange  Mastodon  tooth  from  the  Suffolk 
crag;  the  limb-bones  of  the  great  panda  (^d^luropus)  of  Thibet, 
which  I  showed  was  not  a  bear,  but  allied  to  the  little  panda 
and  raccoons;  the  giraffe-like  Okapi,  discovered  and  sent  home 
to  me  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  from  the  Congo  forest ;  and  some 
remarkable  blind  deep-sea  crabs  (Cymonomus).  When  I  left 
Oxford  I  was  busy  on  an  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the 
gills  in  a  large  series  of  bivalve  Molluscs  (clams,  oysters,  &c.), 
and  this  work  was  completed  at  the  Museum  under  my  superin¬ 
tendence  by  my  assistant.  Dr.  Ridewood,  and  published  by  the 
Eoyal  Society.  When  I  unpacked  the  “Discovery’s  ’’  collections 
from  the  Antarctic  I  found  two  bottles  containing  a  marine 
organism  which  I  recognised  as  a  very  large  species  of  the  polyp¬ 
like  worm  discovered  by  the  “  Challenger,’’  and  known  as  Cepha- 
lodiscus.  I  had  sections  prepared  of  these  worms,  and  some 
enlarged  drawings  made  by  an  artist  under  my  immediate  super¬ 
vision.  I  published  a  photograph  of  the  creature,  and  named 
it  in  a  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1905. 
But  owing  to  my  severe  illness  last  year  I  placed  the  further 
study  of  this  novelty  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ridewood,  who  has,  in 
constant  consultation  with  me,  drawn  up  an  interesting  account 
of  it,  which  will  appear  in  the  first  volume  of  the  reports  on  the 
natural  history  collections  brought  home  by  the  “  Discovery  ’’ — a 
richly  illustrated  w'ork  in  three  quarto  volumes,  which  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  undertaken  to  produce 
and  publish,  under  my  editorship — an  administrative  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  same  kind  as  a  great  many  others  which  fall  to  my 
care,  and  use,  I  need  hardly  say,  both  my  time  and  my  strength. 

Ever  since  I  studied  the  Okapi  I  have  been  anxious  to  examine 
a  foetal  giraffe  with  reference  to  the  mode  and  point  of  origin 
of  its  horns.  Neither  Government  officers  nor  travellers  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  one  in  East  Africa,  but  last  spring  most 
fortunately  I  obtained  one  from  a  cow-giraffe  which  died  at 
the  Zoological  Society’s  gardens  in  Regent’s  Park.  Such  leisure 
as  I  can  find  this  autumn  amidst  the  very  extensive  and  varied 
administrative  duties  which  I  discharge  as  Director  of  the  Natural 
History  Departments  of  the  British  Museum  I  shall  give  to  the 
study  and  illustration  of  this  unborn  giraffe. 

Limits  of  space  bring  this  sketch  of  the  Director’s  work  to 
a  conclusion.  Everyone  w’ho  knows  the  Museum  or  what  the 
discharge  of  so  varied  a  list  of  duties  means  will  have  the  most 
absolute  certainty  that  the  administration  must  be  in  a  high  state 
of  efficiency  to  render  such  a  vast  amount  of  work  ])ossible.  The 
high  character  and  abilities  of  the  officers  of  the  Natural  History 
Departments  are  known  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
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the  scientific  world.  The  regularity,  industry,  and  goodwill  of 
the  entire  staff,  and  their  personal  relations  to  the  Director,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  :  the  working  of  the  whole  machine  is 
secured  by  definite  regulations  and  formalities  under  the  Director's 
inspection  and  superintendence.  Nevertheless,  rumours  appear 
to  have  been  set  afloat  to  the  effect  that  the  administration  and 
discipline  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  are  defective.  Any 
statement  of  the  kind  is  a  serious  libel,  and  would  at  once  be 
exposed  as  such  by  a  public  inquiry  conducted  by  a  Eoyal  Com¬ 
mission  or  in  a  court  of  law. 

E.  Eay  Lankester,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S. 

Director  of  the  Naturol  IliHtory  Dei>artmcntH  of  the  British 
Museum;  President  of  the  British  Association;  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Institute  of  Prance. 
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When  the  time  comes,  if  it  ever  does  come,  when  a  history  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  human  stupidity  can  be  written,  an  interest¬ 
ing  chapter  of  the  work  will  be  devoted  to  the  attitude  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  towards  the  theatre  in  England.  That  attitude  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  has  been  one  of  unrelenting  hostility.  In 
the  year  1580,  says  the  excellent  Dr.  Doran,  “certain  godly 
citizens  and  well-disposed  gentlemen  of  Ijondon  ’  ’  secured  the 
sup])ression  of  all  playhouses  within  the  city  limits.  For  a  brief 
[xriod,  under  the  Commonwealth,  their  descendants  actually 
succeeded  in  prohibiting  dramatic  performances  in  England  alto¬ 
gether.  But  reaction  came,  as  reaction  always  does,  the  theatres 
re-o{K'ned,  none  the  better  for  their  chastening  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tone  of  Restoration  Comedy,  and  the  Puritan  seems  to 
have  felt  that  a  change  of  policy  was  essential.  He  could  not 
sup[)ress  the  theatre  ixii’inanently  by  legislative  enactment.  That 
had  proved  to  be  beyond  his  strength.  But  he  could  at  least 
stay  away  from  it.  And  he  has  been  staying  away  ever  since. 

This  was  foolish  of  him.  There  was  something  to  be  said, 
from  the  Puritan  standpoint,  for  the  policy  of  suppression — if  it 
could  have  been  enforced.  For  the  policy  of  boycott  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said.  It  was  a  piece  of  mere  uncalculating  stupidity, 
for  it  handed  over  an  instrument  which  might  have  made  for  right¬ 
eousness  to  the  control  of  the  worldlings.  With  a  little  clever¬ 
ness,  a  little  patience,  the  Puritan  might  have  captured  the  play¬ 
house  and  made  it  the  handmaid  of  the  pulpit.  M.  Brieiix  has 
actually  done  something  of  the  sort  in  Paris  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  But  the  Puritan  let  his  opixjrtunity  slip,  or  perhaps 
his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Any¬ 
how,  he  determined  to  boycott  the  theatre.  With  the  result  that 
the  drama  which  in  ancient  Athens  was  a  religious  observance, 
which  in  mediu'val  England  was  an  instructor  in  faith  and 
morality,  became,  in  Ijondon,  a  mere  entertainment,  usually 
frivolous,  often  wanton.  And  such  an  entertainment  it  largely 
remains  to  this  day. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  account  for  such  culpable  blindness  on  the  part 
of  an  otherwise  worthy  and  intelligent  section  of  the  community. 
Here  was  the  theatre  one  of  the  devil’s  strongholds.  Their 
policy  should  have  been  to  get  control  of  it,  and  put  in  a  garrison 
of  their  own.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  about  it. 
The  theatre  is  a  business  like  another.  It  must  please  its  cus- 
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turners  or  close  its  doors.  Managers  have  no  deep-seated  prefer¬ 
ence  for  worldly  or  frivolous  playgoers  rather  than  godly  playgoers. 
They  will  cater  for  the  righteous  as  readily  as  for  the  wicked,  so 
long  as  they  come  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  pay  for  their  seats. 
But  they  will  not  cater  for  empty  benches.  If  the  Puritan  had 
gone  to  the  theatre  instead  of  staying  away  from  it,  the  manager 
would  have  chosen  his  plays  accordingly.  Finding  there  was  a 
public  for  religious  plays,  he  woidd  have  set  about  providing  reli¬ 
gious  plays,  and  the  England  of  to-day  would  be  in  possession  of 
a  great  religious  drama.  In  the  theatre,  as  in  other  things, 
demand  creates  supply.  But  when  the  Puritan  stayed  away  from 
the  theatre  altogether,  irrt'spective  of  the  character  of  the  play 
presented,  his  approval  or  disai>[)roval  became  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  management.  It  is  very  gratifying,  of  course, 
when  you  put  up  a  play,  to  have  it  praised  by  the  godly  for  its 
elevating  tendency.  But  if  none  of  the  godly  will  come  to  see  it 
your  only  course'  is  to  withdraw  it  and  substitute  something  to 
attract  the  wicked.  For  the  wicked,  with  all  their  faults,  buy 
seats.  And  so  the  drama,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  arts,  is  in 
its  essence  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  neither  religious  nor  irre¬ 
ligious,  got  a  bad  name,  and  when  a  calling,  or  an  art,  or  an  insti¬ 
tution  gets  a  bad  name  it  soon  begins  to  deserve  it. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  has  befallen  the  English  tavern.  It  is 
not  so  very  long  ago  that  quite  respectable  middle-class  citizens 
habitually  went  to  taverns.  Such  people  nowadays  would  feel 
that  their  character  was  lost  if  they  were  seen  to  enter  a  public- 
house.  And  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  public-house?  From 
being  the  resort  of  respectable  citizens  in  quest  of  modest  re¬ 
freshment  it  has  become  a  garish,  unclean,  ill-ventilated  drink- 
shop  where  the  liquor  is  as  inferior  as  the  company.  So  true 
is  it  that  you  cannot  despise  a  person  or  an  institution  without 
at  the  same  time  depraving  them. 

1  have  little  hope  that  our  modern  Puritan,  realising  the  de¬ 
moralising  effect  of  his  attitude  upon  the  public-house,  will 
consent  to  modify  it.  But  1  think  it  conceivable  that,  as  time 
goes  on,  he  will  modify  his  attitude  towards  the  theatre.  He  has, 
in  tact,  already  done  so  to  a  small  extent.  The  absolute  boycott 
of  stage  plays  by  even  the  most  ‘  ‘  godly  citizens  and  well-disposed 
gentlemen  ”  of  London  has  nowadays,  in  the  main,  disapj^eared. 
When  it  disappears  altogether  and  is  replaced  by  a  ixjlicy  of 
active  encouragement,  we  shall  see  a  rapid  change  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  drama.  And  it  will  not  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  Puritanism  whose  hostility 
to  the  English  theatre  is  of  more  recent  growth.  In  fact,  it 
scarcely  seems  to  have  existed  till  quite  modern  times.  This 
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is  not  a  Puritanism  of  faith  or  morals.  Indeed,  it  is  often  quite 
ostentatiously  free  from  either.  It  is  a  sort  of  Puritanism  of 
the  intellect,  and  is  not  always  distinguishable  from  Priggishness. 

I  rem.ember  once  asking  a  well-known  man  of  letters  what  he 
thought  of  a  certain  play  which  was  then  having  a  considerable 
success  in  London.  His  reply  was,  “Oh,  I  never  go  to  the 
theatre.’’  Do  you  imagine  that  he  made  this  confession  with  a 
certain  diffidence,  a  hint  of  deprecation  even,  as  one  that  might 
need  some  apology  coming  from  a  literary  critic  who  had  written 
a  good  deal  on  Ibsen  and  the  musical  glasses?  On  the  contrary. 
He  said  it  with  that  curl  of  the  lip,  that  accent  of  intense  superi¬ 
ority  and  conscious  virtue  with  which  our  middle-class  citizen  tells 
you  that  he  “never  enters  a  public-house.”  I  have  been  some¬ 
what  coy  about  referring  to  the  theatre  in  literary  circles  since 
then,  but  if  ever  the  subject  has  arisen — it  seldom  does — I  have 
usually  detected  the  same  curl  of  the  lip. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  on  moral  or  religious  grounds  that  my 
friend  abstained  from  theatre-going.  It  was  solely  because  he 
had  come  to  believe  that  the  plays  given  in  London  theatres  were 
intended  solely  for  brainless  people,  and  were,  therefore,  unworthy 
of  the  consideration  of  a  serious  student  of  literature.  And,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  vast  majority  of  the  plays  which  London  consents  to 
witness,  I  cannot  pretend  that  he  was  wholly  wrong.  What  I 
resented  in  his  attitude  was  the  clearly  implied  assumption  that 
the  fault  lay  with  the  theatre  and  the  managers.  Whereas  a 
moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  it  lay  primarily  with  him¬ 
self.  The  theatre  cannot  cater  for  religious  people,  as  we  have 
seen,  if  the  religious  people  never  consent  to  enter  its  doors. 
Neither  can  it  cater  for  the  intellectuels  if  the  intellectueh  per¬ 
sistently  stay  away.  It  must  cater  for  the  people  who  go  to  it 
and  pay  for  their  seats.  In  London  these  seem  to  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  persons  who  want  to  laugh  and  are  not  very  parti¬ 
cular  what  they  laugh  at.  For  a  hundred  persons  who  go  to  As 
You  Like  It,  for  one  who  goes  to  The  Wild  Duck,  ten  thousand 
go  to  the  Empire  or  The  Girl  from  A ’s.  Slowly  but  relentlessly 
the  English  theatre  has  descended  to  their  level,  until  for  one 
serious  modern  drama,  for  a  dozen  Shakespearian  revivals  we 
have  a  hundred  musical  comedies,  or  comedies  whose  only  excuse 
would  be  music.  When  the  intellectual  Puritan  in  London  takes 
to  going  to  the  theatre  again  (as  all  persons  who  aspired  to  serious 
consideration  intellectually  did,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  couple  of 
generations  ago)  we  shall  have  an  intellectual  drama.  Not,  I 
think,  till  then. 

Unhappily  before  this  can  happen  something  will  have  to  be 
done  to  modify,  if  not  entirely  suppress,  the  censorship  of  plays. 
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I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  if  the  religious  Puritans  had  been 
going  to  the  theatre  for  the  past  three  centuries  instead  of  stay¬ 
ing  away,  we  should  have  a  great  religious  drama  in  England, 
because  demand  creates  supply.  I  was  wrong.  The  censorship 
prohibits  religious  plays  in  England,  and  even  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  must  bow  before  him.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  what  with  our  religious  Puritans  and  our  intellectual  Puritans 
quite  sutlicient  forces  were  at  work  to  depress  and  degrade  drama¬ 
tic  art  in  England  without  paying  an  ofticial  a  substantial  salary 
for  that  [)urpose.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  he  the  English 
view.  1  do  not  pretend,  of  course,  that  this  is  the  deliberate 
intention  of  the  censorship.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
religious  Puritan  to  foster  ribald  plays.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Intellectual  Puritan  to  foster  silly  plays.  But  one  must 
judge  people  by  their  fruits,  and  the  fruits  of  these  well-inten¬ 
tioned  people  are  the  English  plays  w’e  see  to-day. 

The  censorship  of  [days  was  not  originally  invented  in  the 
interests  of  the  unco’  guid.  It  has  only  been  perverted  to  that 
use.  It  was  instituted  to  prevent  dramatists  from  ex[M)sing  the 
corruption  of  Hir  Robert  Walpole’s  administration.  Its  [)urpose, 
in  fact,  was  political,  not  moral,  and  it  still,  at  rare  intervals, 
exerts  itself  in  a  [x^litical  matter.  A  dozen  or  more  ycairs  ago  it 
intervened  to  secure  the  alteration  of  a  comic  song  which  was  held 
to  be  offensive  to  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  More  re¬ 
cently  it  insisted  on  changing  the  title  of  a  [)lay  which  wounded 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  But  its  action  in 
this  de})artuient  has  hitherto  been  tolerably  harmless.  The  main 
pre-occupation  of  the  censorship  to-day  is  with  faith  and  morals. 
No  modern  [day  dealing  with  a  Biblical  subject,  or  containing 
Biblical  characters,  may  be  publicly  performed  on  the  English 
stage.  The  censor  will  not  allow  it.  And  there  is  a  large  and 
immensely  important  department  of  morals  with  which  the 
English  dramatist  may  not  deal  eitlier.  The  censor  will  not 
allow  it.  The  historic  attitude  of  Puritanism  towards  the  stage 
re-asserts  itself  here  in  its  baldest  and  crudest  form.  The  theatre 
is  one  of  the  (hwil’s  strongholds.  It  would  be  [UTqxjsterous  to 
permit  it  to  concern  itstdf  with  seidous  matters  of  faith  or  morality, 
it  would  be  iui|)ious  to  do  so.  Ijet  it  kee[)  to  the  things  suited 
to  its  baseness,  fatuous  farces,  suggestive  comedies,  suited  only  to 
amuse  the  vulgar  or  the  corrupt. 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  drama,  as  a  serious  art  form,  lan¬ 
guishes  under  such  a  restriction?  To  the  English  the  Bible  is  the 
book  of  books,  the  storehouse  (d‘  incidents  and  characters  which 
have  [xjwer  to  stir  their  deepest  emotions,  as  no  other  characters 
or  incidents  can.  The  English  theatre  is  not  allowed  to  present 
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them.  The  English  are,  at  bottom,  a  solemn  people.  They 
enjoy  sermons.  They  like  their  art  with  a  piirjxjse.  Their  Prime 
^linister  found  time  to  review  Robert.  Elsoiere.  They  themselves 
found  time  to  read  it.  The  censorshij)  says  to  the  manager  : 
“  You  shall  not  [)resent  plays  of  serious  moral  interest  dealing 
with  serious  moral  [iroblems.”  During  the  past  few  years,  among 
other  plays,  the  censor  has  refused  to  license  Ghosts,  by  Ibsen, 
Les  Trois  Filles  de  M.  Dupont,  and  Maternite  (in  English)  by  M. 
Brieiix,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession.  Of 
these,  Ghosts  deals  with  quite  ixirtentous  gravity  with  the  visit¬ 
ing  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  The  two  plays 
of  M.  Brieux  are  far  more  moral  and  improving  than  most  sermons. 
Mrs.  Warren  is  a  courageous  statement  of  a  terrible  social 
problem,  and  has  just  been  pronounced  by  an  American  tribunal 
to  be  }H,*rfectly  suitable  for  public  performance,  even  in  the  blame¬ 
less  atmosphere  of  the  United  States.  Y"et  these  and  similar 
plays  can  only  be  given  in  London  in  a  quasi-furtive  manner  by 
institutions  like  the  Stage  Society  in  the  private  theatre  of  the 
National  Sporting  Club  ! 

It  is  the  stupidity  of  these  restrictions  that  1  wish  to  insist 
u[)on.  The  censorship  is  not  animated  with  a  malignant  desire 
to  do  all  the  harm  it  can.  Its  intentions  are  admirable.  But  the 
result  of  its  action  is,  and  must  be,  to  degrade  contemporary 
English  draina.  How  can  you  expect  to  have  a  national  drama 
of  serious  intellectual  interest  if  you  cut  it  off  from  all  the  most 
vital  and  inspiring  subjects?  What  would  have  become  of  paint¬ 
ing,  of  poetry,  in  Elngland  if  religion  and  morality  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  them  as  subjects?  If  Milton  had  not  been  allowed  to 
publish  Paradise  Lost,  or  the  National  Gallery  to  exhibit  pictures 
representing  the  crucifixion  or  the  Madonna  and  Child?  Happily, 
painting  and  poetry  have  never  been  subject  to  such  a  policy  of 
repression  in  this  country,  and  the  result  has  been  a  great  school 
of  English  painters  and  English  poets.  The  theatre  has  been 
subject  to  it  since  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  \Val|X)le — and  the  result 
is  the  English  theatre  of  to-day.  If  painting  in  England  had  been 
boycotted  by  all  serious  people,  and  ignored  by  all  intellectual 
people,  if  an  official  had  been  paid  to  see  that  it  never  dealt  with 
moral  or  religious  subjects,  we  should  not  only  have  had  no 
religious  or  moral  paintings,  we  should  have  had  no  great 
paintings  at  all.  We  should  have  had  not  nnwely  no  Hogarth,  but 
no  Constable  and  no  Turner.  l")rama,  on  the  contrary,  has  had 
to  submit  to  this  boycott.  The  censor  has  banished  the  moral 
and  religious  element  from  our  stage.  And  the  result  is  that  in 
London  to-day  we  have  five-and-twenty  theatres — and  no  drama. 
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If  this  is  what  our  godly  citizens  and  intellectual  leaders  wanted 
they  have  certainly  achieved  it. 

Are  there  no  signs  of  a  change  in  this  unhappy  state  of  all'airs? 
1  think  there  are.  The  religious  Puritan,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
at  least  modified  his  ancient  disapproval  of  play-going.  The 
number  of  people  who  consider  all  theatres  as  necessarily  snares 
of  the  Evil  One  is  perceptibly  smaller  than  it  once  was.  Some 
day  it  may  reach  a  vanishing  })oint.  Again,  the  Intellectual 
Puritan,  taught  by  the  Stage  Society  and  kindred  bodies  that 
there  is  a  modern  drama  not  unworthy  of  even  his  august  con¬ 
sideration,  is  beginning  once  more  to  go  to  the  play,  as  the 
management  of  the  Court  Theatre  has  been  shrewd  enough  to 
realise.  The  censorship,  however,  remains  quite  unmoved  by 
this  change  in  contemporary  opinion.  The  ban  upon  the  religious 
play  is  rigidly  enforced.  If  Evcnjman  had  been  written  by  a 
contemporary  dramatist  it  could  not  have  been  [x.'rformed  publicly 
in  London.  The  censor  would  have  forbidden  it.  Fortunately 
it  was  written  before  the  days  of  Sir  Pobert  Walpole,  and  the 
censor’s  jKjwers  are  not  retrospective.  The  ban  upon  the  serious 
moral  play  (such  as  the  two  by  M.  Brieux  already  mentioned)  is 
as  stringent  as  ever.  Some  people  think  it  is  even  more  stringent. 
The  English  drama,  therefore,  finds  itself  in  an  impasse.  On  the 
one  side  is  a  growing  intellectual  and  serious  public  asking  for 
something  different  from  the  purely  frivolous,  or  conventional,  or 
silly  entertainments  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  and  absenting  itself 
from  theatres  w'hich  do  not  provide  anything  else.  On  the  other 
stands  the  censorship  sternly  maintaining  an  antiquated  stand¬ 
point  towards  the  theatre,  and  cutting  it  off  from  the  sources 
of  serious  art.  Between  the  two  the  modern  manager  is  hard 
put  to  it  to  pay  his  rent,  not  to  speak  of  rates  and  taxes. 

It  will  be  said,  “  Surely  Parliament  can  interfere?  A  ques¬ 
tion  or  two  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  motion  for  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Debate  (by  Lord  Balcan’es),  and  the  thing  is  done.” 
But  this  shows  an  imperfect  ai)preciation  of  the  censor’s  ex¬ 
tremely  advantageous  position.  The  censor  is  not  a  Government 
official,  responsible  to  Parliament.  He  is  merely  an  official  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  Department  of  His  Majesty’s  Household, 
like  the  Poet  Laureate  or  the  Grooms  of  the  Great  Chamber. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  no  say  in  his  appointment.  It  takes 
place  mysteriously,  none  knowing  liow  or  why.  The  nature  of 
the  qualifications  deemed  necessary  for  the  post  have  never  been 
disclosed.  The  present  Examiner  of  Plays  was  by  profession  a 
bank  clerk,  and  appointed,  I  believe,  because  he  had  ‘‘devilled 
for  ”  his  predecessor,  the  late  JMr.  Pigott,  during  his  later  years. 
Perhaps  the  censorship,  like  the  Antonine  Empire  and  the  Under- 
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shaft  cannon  business,  is  recruited  by  adoption.  I  do  not  know. 
Anyhow,  the  Examiner  of  Plays,  to  give  him  his  official  designa¬ 
tion,  having  been  appointed  in  some  devious  manner,  has  to 
read  all  plays  that  are  to  be  [)ublicly  performed  in  London,  and 
advise  the  Lord  Chamberlain  whether  he  shall  give  or  withhold  his 
license  for  such  performance.  If  that  license  is  withheld  no 
public  peiformance  of  that  play  can  be  given  in  Great  Britain. 
Oddly  enough,  the  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,  whose 
faith  and  morals  are  left  without  the  censor’s  protection.  More 
injustice  to  Ireland  !  And  not  only  does  the  refusal  of  a  license 
make  any  public  performance  of  a  play  impossible,  it  virtually 
{aovents  any  private  performance  either.  For  London  managers 
deem  it  more  prudent  not  to  let  their  theatres  even  for  the  private 
|X3rformance  of  an  unlicensed  play  lest  they  should  hurt  the  Ijord 
Chamberlain’s  feelings.  This  is  not  unmitigated  flunkeyism.  It 
is  founded  upon  strictly  commercial  reasons,  though  I  believe 
these  to  be  unsound.  Alanagt'rs  have  a  vague  fear  that  though  the 
Lojd  Chamberlain  cannot  take  formal  notice  of  such  private  per¬ 
formances,  since  he  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them,  he  might 
remember  the  fact  against  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  when  his 
license  came  up  for  renewal,  which  happens  once  a  year.  What 
action  he  could  take  is  not  very  apparent.  He  could  scarcely 
refuse  a  license  to  the  theatre  on  account  of  a  performance  of 
which  he  had  no  official  cognisance,  and  which,  moreover,  was  a 
ixjrfectly  legal  one.  But  managers  are  timid  people,  and  prefer 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Powers  that  Be.  The  result  is  that,  in 
practice,  no  play  which  may  not  be  publicly  j)erformed  can,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  be  privately  performed  in  any  regular  London 
theatre,  and  thus  dramatists  are  discouraged  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  from  writing  the  sort  of  play  which  is  not  admired  at 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office.  For  a  play  only  really  exists  when 
it  has  been  acted.  Head  in  cold  print  it  is  a  mere  shadow  of 
itself,  like  a  photograph  of  a  piece  of  sculpture.  The  photograph 
gives  you  a  certain  impression  of  what  a  statue  is  like,  but  you 
must  see  it  “  in  the  round  ”  really  to  appreciate  it.  So,  too,  if 
you  are  to  appreciate  a  drama  to  the  full,  you  must  see  it,  not 
read  it.  This  you  cannot  do  with  an  unlicensed  play  in  London  ; 
at  least,  at  a  regular  theatre.  The  most  you  can  hope  for  is  a 
performance  or  two  before  the  Stage  Society  or  some  kindred 
body  on  a  private  stage.  An  unlicensed  play,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  is  not  a  licentious  play  or  an  immoral  play,  or  a  blasphem¬ 
ous  play.  An  unlicensed  play,  for  our  present  pur^xjse,  means  a 
play  dealing  with  a  religious  subject  or  a  serious  moral  problem. 
And,  oddly  enough,  it  is  only  the  serious  handling  of  moral 
problems  that  comes  under  the  censor’s  ban.  Flippant,  or  con- 
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ventional,  or  insincere  handlings  of  such  subjects  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  license.  Anybody  may  write  a  light  comedy  about 
adultery  and  get  it  produced  in  London.  But  a  play  dealing  in  a 
serious  manner  with  the  marriage  problem  would  have  no  chance 
of  securing  a  license.  And  yet  we  wonder  that  the  intelligent 
foreigner  sneers  at  the  contemporary  English  drama  ! 

Is  there  any  method  of  bringing  the  censorship  to  reason? 
There  is;  and,  like  so  many  other  useful  things,  it  was  "  made  in 
Germany.”  The  German  dramatist  of  a  generation  or  more  ago 
was  hampered  by  a  censorship  which  threatened  to  stifle  the 
growth  of  an  intellectual  drama  in  that  country  as  completely 
as  the  intellectual  drama  has  been  stifled  in  this. 

To  combat  this  censorship  a  Freie  Biihne,  a  ‘‘free  theatre,” 
that  is  a  society  giving  performances  outside  the  censor’s  control, 
was  established,  and  under  its  auspices  the  plays  of  Plaiipt- 
mann,  Ibsen,  and  the  rest  were  duly  produced,  and  the  fight 
was  won.  The  Stage  Society,  in  a  sense,  is  a  Freic  BiUnie,  and 
it  has  done  valuable  work  by  giving  performances  of  plays  which 
otherwise  could  never  have  been  seen  in  London  owing  to  the 
censor’s  veto.  But  the  Stage  Society  has  no  theatre  of  its  own. 
It  has  to  hire  a  stage  for  its  performances ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Ijondon  manager  will  not  let  his  theatre  for  an  unlicensed 
play.  Owing  to  this  Maeterlinck’s  Monna  Vanna  had  to  be 
given  in  a  little  hall  in  Archer  Street,  Bay swater ;  Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession  at  the  private  theatre  of  the  New  Lyric  Club  ;  and  the 
two  plays  of  M.  Brieux,  which  I  have  mentioned,  at  the  King’s 
Hall,  Covent  Garden.  In  each  case  the  stage  and  the  auditorium 
were  quite  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  really  satisfactory  i)ro- 
duction  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  Still  the  performances  were 
given,  and  thereby  something  was  done  to  show  English  playgoers 
that  the  drama  of  to-day  is  not  wholly  given  up  to  the  trivial  and 
the  inane.  Until,  however,  a  regular  theatre,  properly  equipped, 
exists  in  London  for  the  staging  of  plays  of  serious  intellectual 
interest,  irrespective  of  whether  they  conform  to  the  censor’s 
standards  or  no,  the  English  drama  will  remain  in  swaddling 
clothes.  The  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  set  to  work  to 
build  such  a  theatre  without  delay. 

The  enterprise  is  not  really  so  costly  as  it  sounds.  Owning  a 
London  theatre  in  a  good  position — I  do  not  mean  managing  one 
— is  both  a  safe  and  a  remunerative  investment  for  your  money. 
The  capitalist,  or  capitalists,  who  come  forward  to  provide  an 
Art  Theatre  for  London  need  not  part  with  the  building  altogether 
unless  they  choose.  They  would,  in  fact,  be  well  advised  to  lend 
it  only,  in  the  first  instance,  for,  say,  five  years.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  experiment  had  not  answered  expectations  they 
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could  resume  possession  of  their  property,  and  let  it  in  the  ordinary 
way  to  the  ordinary  commercial  manager.  Their  capital  would 
remain  intact.  The  interest  on  it,  with  perhaps  a  small  sum 
towards  working  expenses,  would  be  the  extent  of  their  contri¬ 
bution.  The  actual  performances  would  bo  gladly  undertaken  by 
the  Stage  Society  and  similar  bodies.  As  a  form  of  philanthropy 
it  would  be  infinitely  more  amusing  than  endowing  free  libraries, 
considerably  less  expensive,  and  probably  less  pernicious.  If  our 
millionaires  had  the  least  touch  of  imagination, or  even  the  smallest 
instinct  of  sportsmanship,  they  would  set  about  building  such  a 
theatre  at  once.  I  am  told  Chicago  is  building  three.  And 
Chicago  has  no  censor  to  bait. 

But  it  may  be  asked  :  ‘  ‘  How  would  the  existence  of  this  theatre , 
this  mere  building,  affect  the  censorship  one  way  or  the  other? 
It  would  be  a  private  theatre  giving  private  j^rformances  only. 
What  difference  would  it  make  to  the  censor’s  attitude  tow’ards 
jniblic  performances  at  the  regular  theatres?”  It  would  make 
this  difference,  that  the  attitude  of  the  censorship,  which  at 
present  is  only  mischievous,  would  become  ridiculous,  and  when 
institutions  become  openly  ridiculous  they  are  either  reformed  or 
abolished.  The  censorship  is  not  ridiculous  at  present.  It  does 
too  much  harm  for  that.  An  institution  which  can  silence  a 
dramatist  absolutely  in  this  country,  making  it  impossible  for  his 
work  to  receive  adequate  production  and  interpretation,  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  merely  absurd.  But  once  build  an  im|X)rtant 
theatre  in  the  centre  of  London  where  any  play  of  artistic  or 
ethical  importance  for  wdiich  a  license  was  refused  could,  and 
would,  be  produced  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  you  draw  the 
censor’s  teeth.  He  can  bark,  but  he  can  no  longer  bite.  For  a 
while,  no  doubt,  he  w'ould  stand  out  in  the  old  way  against 
”  public  ”  performances  of  such  plays,  but  that  would  be  of  small 
im}H)rtanco  when  iK'rformanccs  technically  ”  private  ”  (in  other 
words,  to  which  admission  was  by  subscription)  were  being  given 
constantly  in  a  prominent  playhouse  built  expressly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  attended  by  all  the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual 
lK.'ople  in  London.  That  is  what  happened  to  the  Frcie  Biihne's 
performances  in  Germany.  A  year  or  two  of  this  would  make 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  censorship  unavoidable.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  resist  the  logic  of  events  indefinitely.  And  the 
result  would  be  a  loosening  of  the  shackles  of  the  theatre,  and,  I 
hope,  the  growth  of  a  great  drama  once  again  in  England.  Another 
result  would  be  to  restore  the  habit  of  theatre-going  in  a  large  and 
intelligent  class  of  the  community  who  have  now  almost,  if  not 
quite,  abandoned  it ;  and  that  would  be  no  bad  thing  from  the 
stand[X)int  of  the  ordinary  West  End  manager  who  has  com- 
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plaincfl  so  loudly  of  late  years  that  London  has  “  given  up  going 
to  the  play.” 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  all  the  theatres  in  London  would, 
by  the  example  of  the  Frcic  IVuhnc,  be  at  once  converted  into 
homes  of  the  higher  drama,  or,  indeed,  would  ever  be  so  con¬ 
verted.  The  most  1  look  for  in  the  future  is  that  among  the 
multitude  of  London  i)layhouses  there  shall  be  some  one  or  two 
which  exist  for  the  production  of  more  ambitious,  more  serious 
work  than  it  is  possible  to  see  at  |)resent  on  the  London  stage, 
and  that  the  existence  of  these  one  or  two  ‘‘  intellectual  ”  theatres 
should  have  a  leavening  influence  on  those  around  them  to  the 
extent  of  making  their  entertainments  a  little  less  fatuous,  a  little 
more  intelligent,  than  they  are  apt  to  be  to-day.  I  am  very 
far  from  looking  forward  to  a  future  in  which  solemnity  shall  be 
the  prevailing  note  of  the  English  theatre  and  laughter  shall  be 
banished.  A  play  may  be  a  serious  work  of  art  and  yet  remain 
amusing.  Nobody  wdth  the  smallest  sense  of  humour  can  see 
The  Wild  Duck,  or  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  or  The  Three  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  M.  Dupont  without  laughter,  and  iieople  laugh  abundantly 
at  the  plays  of  Mr.  Shaw,  though  he  is  almost  our  only  “  serious 
dramatist.”  AT‘s,  the  ordinary  commercial  manager  may  take 
heart.  The  Freie  Biihne,  when  it  comes,  will  not  drive  him  into 
bankruptcy.  On  the  contrary,  by  recruiting  the  diminishing 
ranks  of  playgoers  by  a  whole  new  class  which  at  present  seldom 
or  never  enters  a  theatre,  it  will  help  him  to  avoid  the  ruin  which 
at  present  looms  ominously  near  him  at  times,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  croakers.  And  as  even  the  most  serious  and  intellectual  of  us 
must  unbend  at  times,  the  more  frivolous  theatres  also  will  benefit 
from  this  accession  to  the  ranks  of  habitual  theatre-goers. 

All  this  golden  prospect,  however,  depends  on  the  reform  of 
the  censorship,  and  the  reform  of  the  censorship  depends  on  the 
building  of  an  Art  Theatre.  That  it  will  be  built  1  am  absolutely 
certain  ;  but  how  long  London  and  the  English  drama  will  have  to 
wait  depends  upon  the  number  of  people  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  to  make  sacrifices  for  it.  Money  will  have  to  be  collected, 
unless  a  single  donor,  or  group  of  donors,  will  come  forward.  But 
it  will  be  collected  in  time.  With  enthusiasm  it  is  possible  to 
get  money  for  most  things  in  England.  The  Stage  Society,  out 
of  its  jxjverty,  has  actually  laid  by  some  hundreds  of  pounds  for 
this  very  purpose,  so  that  the  nucleus  of  a  building  fund  already 
exists.  Anyone  who  desires  to  show  his  sympathy  with  that 
object  in  a  jiractical  way  has  only  to  forward  his  donation  to  the 
Honorary  Treasurer  at  9  Arundel  Street. 


St.  John  Hankin. 
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THE  TIH  'FH  CONC'ERNINC.  THE  LIFE  OF 
QUEEN  DRAGA. 

Written  uy  her  Sister. 

I. 

DRAC.A  AS  QI  EEN  NATHALIE’S  “  DAME  d’HHNNEUR.” 

My  sistt'r  Hniga  rocc-ivc'd  lier  ('diication  in  the  Institute  of  Frau 
Zernuinn.  the  best  scdiool  for  young  ladies  in  Belgrade  at  that 
time.  A  year  after  she  had  left  the  school  her  parents  (while  she 
was  still  veiy  young  and  almost  a  child)  arranged,  without  her 
consent,  her  marriage  with  the  mining  engineer,  Svetozar  Mashin. 
That  marriage  was  not  happy,  more  especially  because  her  hus- 
hiuid  was  addicted  hopelessly  to  intemperance.  Her  family  dis¬ 
covered  that  fact  when  it  was  too  late.  That  marriage  lasted  two 
years  and  a  few  months.  It  was  childless. 

As  a  young  widow  she  lived  a  very  retired  life  with  her  mother 
and  her  younger  sisters  and  brothers.  Their  income  was  very 
small,  and  poor  Draga,  the  future  Queen  of  Servia,  was  obliged  to 
undertake  literary  work  to  imjirove  the  family’s  material  position. 
She  translated  for  a  Servian  newspaper  Xavier  iMontepin’s  novel. 
The  Cat’s  Eye.  Much  later  on,  as  Queen  of  Servia,  she  said  on 
one  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Ministers:  “I  am  not 
ashamed  of  having  been  once  a  poor  woman,  and  having  tried  to 
help  myself  by  literary  work.” 

In  such  circumstances  she  lived  up  to  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1S91,  when  Queen  Nathalie  invited  her  to  come  to  Biarritz  to 
act  as  her  dame  d’honneur  or  Court  lady.  From  that  time 
to  the  autumn  of  1897  she  lived  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Nathalie. 
For  all  that  time  her  life  was  perfectly  pure  and  her  conduct 
absolutely  hononrahle.  Queen  Nathalie  can,  and  must,  confirm 
that  fact  if  she  fears  God  !  She  was  even  considered  as  a  “  strange 
creature,”  just  because  of  her  extreme  reserve  and  irreproachable 
cliaracter.  On  one  occasion  a  Spanish  Infanta  was  dining  with 
Queen  Nathalie,  who  was  describing  to  her  Royal  guest  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  manner  of  life  of  her  own  dame  d'honneur. 
Whereupon  the  Spanish  Princess  exclaimed  :  “  But  is  that  pos¬ 
sible?  And  is  she  in  a  normal  state  of  health?” 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  my  sister  Draga  was 
always  well  received  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  she  was  the 
subject  of  mucb  gracious  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen  Regcmt  Christine  and  of  the  then  little  boy.  King  Alfonso. 
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By  special  desire  of  Queen  Christine  she  accompanied  Queen 
Nathalie  twice  to  San  Sebastian.  When  General  Franassovich 
went  as  Servia’s  special  ambassador  to  Madrid  (on  the  occasion  of 
King  Alfonso’s  coming  of  age),  Infanta  Eulalia  spoke  to  him  of 
the  sympathy  which  all  the  members  of  the  Spanish  Eoyal  Family 
had  for  Queen  Draga. 

Queen  Nathalie  used  to  laugh  at  Draga’s  idealistic  notions  of 
“  love.”  “  Things  do  not  happen  nowadays,  Draga,  as  you  would 
wish  them  to  happen,”  Queen  Nathalie  used  often  to  say  to  her. 
‘‘Don’t  expect  anyone  to  come  to  play  a  mandoline  under  your 
window!  ”  On  another  occasion  she  said,  ‘‘You,  Draga,  seem 
to  wait  for  a  wonderful  Prince  of  Folk-Ijore  ! 

Queen  Draga  was  then  only  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years 
old.  She  was  daily  in  the  company  of  handsome,  elegant,  and 
witty  French  and  Spanish  noblemen.  There  is  no  man  who 
could  boast  that  he  dared  say  an  equivocal  word  in  Draga’s  pre¬ 
sence.  Her  conduct  was  absolutely  correct,  dignified,  and  proud. 
She  knew  well  that  her  future  was  not  at  all  secui’e  in  the  service 
of  Queen  Nathalie.  Six  weeks  after  her  arrival  in  Biarritz  she 
had  reason  enough  to  weep  over  her  destiny.  It  was  a  bitter  life 
which  my  sister  had  to  load  at  the  side  of  the  ambitious  and  heart¬ 
less  Queen  Nathalie.  Always  delicate  in  health,  she  was  not 
always  able  to  hold  out  during  the  famous  long  and  fatiguing 
‘‘  walks  ”  of  Queen  Nathalie.  It  was  due  to  Draga’s  unsatisfactoiy 
strength  in  walking  that  the  first  disagreeable  scenes  happened 
between  Queen  Nathalie  and  Draga.  Besides,  she  could  not 
comply  with  the  Queen’s  order  to  tear  up  all  petitions  for  assist¬ 
ance  without  laying  them  before  her.  Nathalie  was  often  an¬ 
noyed  and  angry  when  my  sister  persisted  in  submitting  to  her 
letters  and  petitions  which  arrived  at  the  Sachino  Villa.  Es¬ 
pecially  bitter  was  my  sister’s  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Queen 
Nathalie  after  1893.  In  that  year  our  mother  died.  Queen 
Nathalie  wrote  to  mo  that,  in  order  somewhat  to  console  Draga, 
she  had  decided  to  educate  at  her  own  expense  our  youngest 
sister.  In  consequence  of  that,  I  sent  my  youngest  sister  to 
Paris,  where  at  that  time  Queen  Nathalie,  with  Draga,  was  stay¬ 
ing.  But  Queen  Nathalie  seemed  to  have  repented  of  her  promise, 
and  although  she  did  place  our  sister  in  an  inexpensive  convent, 
she  often  reproached  Draga  for  it ,  causing  her  pain  and  many  sad 
and  tearful  hours. 

By  Queen  Nathalie’s  side  my  sister  Draga  certainly  had  great 
opportunities  of  moving  in  the  best  society,  but  her  lot  was  not 
as  happy  as  some  people  thought. 
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II. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  IDEAL  LOVE  OF  KING  ALEXANDER 
.\ND  QUEEN  DRAGA. 


In  the  year  1804  King  Alexander  came  for  the  first  time  to 
Biarritz  to  visit  his  mother.  On  that  occasion  he  saw  Queen 
Draga  also  for  the  first  time. 

.\lthongh  by  that  time  Draga  had  already  suffered  much  from 
the  injustice  and  heartlessness  of  Q)ueen  Nathalie,  she  rejoiced 
sincen'ly  to  see  King  Alexander  arrive  to  visit  his  mother.  In 
the  young  Alexander  she  admired  the  Sovereign  of  her  country, 
at  the  same  time  feeling  for  him  deep  sympathy  and  almost  pity 
because,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  King,  he  was,  practically, 
an  orphan,  left  by  his  parents  to  the  tender  mercies  of  men  who 
wen'  nothing  to  him  and  who  did  not  care  for  him. 

The  young  King  was,  on  that  occasion,  received  with  great 
cordiality  by  his  mother.  The  pleasure  which  he  felt  at  such  a 
reception  she  cleverly  utilised  to  make  him  invite  her  to  visit  him 
in  Belgrade.  This  invitation  was  something  like  a  victory  for 
Queen  Nathalie  over  King  Milan. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (18941  (^ueen  Nathalie  arrived 
in  Ik'lgrade,  and  was  received  officially  aiwl  with  great  ceremony 
by  her  son.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  dame  d'honneur, 
Draga,  who  was  lodged  with  the  Queen-Mother  in  the  New 
Palace.  During  their  sojourn  in  Belgrade  that  autumn  the  young 
King  (who  lived  in  the  Old  Palace)  began  to  pay  his  attentions 
to  Draga.  My  |X)or  sister  in  the  beginning  did  not  even  notice 
this.  When,  a  little  later,  these  special  attentions  were  more 
evident  and  unmistakable,  she  thought  they  must  not  be  taken 
seriously,  and  that  the  King  only  paid  them  in  the  foolishness 
of  his  youthfulness.  But,  still  later,  the  persistence  of  the  young 
King  filled  h('r  heart  with  anxiety,  and  she  wondered  what  she 
should  do  ! 

When  the  King  went  to  visit  the  King  of  Greece,  and  the 
rumour  spin-ad  that  he  was  going  there  to  he  engaged  to  Princess 
Mary  of  Grei'ce,  Draga  prayed  fervently  that  the  engagement 
should  take'  place,  as  she  believed  that  such  a  marriage  would  be 
good  for  King  Alexander  and  fic'rvia.  But  our  “brethren,”  the 
Kussians,  managed  to  prevent  that  union,  sending  in  a  great  hurry 
one  of  their  Grand  Dukes,  who  became  engaged  to  Princess  Mary 
before  the  arrival  of  King  Alexander  in  Athens. 

During  two  years  this  young  woman  rejected  the  fervent  declara¬ 
tions  of  King  Alexander’s  love.  This  was  known  to  several 
friends  of  the  King.  His  first  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Tyirich, 
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knew  it  well.  On  one  occasion  Kinfj  Alexander  was,  in  the  prc- 
senc('  of  tliat  Colonel,  pressintj;  his  mother’s  dame  d'honnenr  to 
allow  him  to  talk  with  her  alone,  which  request  Draga  per- 
em|)torily  rt'fused.  Therc'upon,  the  Colonel  went  to  (,)ueoi' 
Nathalie  and  told  her  that — although  Mine.  Mashin’s  character 
and  conduct  wc'ro  irrcproachahlc — it  was  necessary  to  send  Drago, 
away  from  the  (’ourt,  as  the  young  King  had  fallen  madly  in  love 
with  lu'r.  Queen  Nathalie  went  straight  to  her  son  to  ask  him 
if  that  was  triu'.  King  Ak-xander  was  so  annoyed  at  this  he- 
ti'ayal  hy  his  lirst  aide-de-canqi  that  he  immediatidy  relieved 
Colonel  Tyirich  of  his  duties  at  the  Court. 

Hut  Q)ueen  Nathalie  did  not  consider  the  love-making  of  her 
son  to  her  Court  lady  as  a  serious  alfair.  She  was  amused  hy  it, 
and  used  to  laugh  at  it,  and  tease  the  young  King  about  it.  When, 
a  little  later,  she  noticed  the  jiersistence  of  King  Alexander’s  at¬ 
tentions  to  her  danic  d'honneur,  she  tried  to  use  Hraga’s  influence 
for  her  own  pur])oses.  At  that  time  she  particularly  wanted  to 
persuade  her  son  not  to  go  to  Carlsbad — where  he  was  to  meet 
his  father.  King  Milan — but  to  remain  in  Belgrade  drinking  at 
home  the  mineral  waters.  But  in  this  she  did  not  succeed. 

When  they  returned  to  Biarritz  Queen  Nathalie  one  day  forced 
Braga  to  sit  down  at  her  own  (Nathalie’s)  writing-table  and  write 
to  King  Alexander  that,  “  at  the  order  of  the  (^ueen  she,  also, 
takes  the  liberty  of  asking  his  Majesty  to  come  to  Biarritz!”- 
'Fhis  was  the  very  first  letter  which  Braga  wrote  to  King 
Alexander. 

And  King  Alexander  came  to  Biarritz,  this  time  received  some¬ 
what  coldly  hy  his  mother,  who  could  not  easily  forgive  him  for 
spending  several  weeks  that  year  with  his  father.  Buring  his 
sojourn  at  Sachino  on  that  occasion  Braga  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  young  King’s  love  for  lu'r  was  not  the  temporary 
effervescence  of  a  young  man’s  heart,  but  that  it  was  the  real  and 
deep  love  of  an  affectionate  and  true,  loving,  warm  heart.  She 
herself,  poor  woman,  notwithstanding  her  youth,  beauty,  and 
affectionate  dis|x)sition,  never  knew  what  true  love  was.  We 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  she  was  longing  for  such  a  love,  nor 
ought  anyone  to  re[>roach  her  that  at  this  time  she  began  to  waver 
in  her,  until  then,  absolutely  firm  resolve  not  to  encourage  the 
young  King’s  love  for  her. 

However,  she  would  not  have  given  way  if  the  King  had  not 
at  this  time  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning  in  the  sea.  His 
swimming  teacher,  in  his  efforts  to  sav('  the  King’s  life,  lost  his 
own. 

Arriving  at  Sachino  after  having  been  saved  from  death,  he 
managed  to  he*  alone  for  a  few  moments  with  the  object  of  his 
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love.  When  she  told  him,  deeply  moved,  how  she  thanked  God 
he  had  been  saved,  tlie  yoiiii"  Kinfj;  implored  her  to  allow  him, 
“in  celebration  of  his  bavin"  Ix'en  broii"ht  to  life  again,”  to  kiss 
her.  She  did  allow  him  to  do  so.  It  was  their  first  kiss.  Who 
can  justly  reproach  her  that,  in  such  an  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance,  she  did  not  refuse  his  request? 

Meantime,  her  life  in  Queen  Nathalie’s  sin-vice  became  more 
and  more  intolerable.  Nathalie,  seeing  that  her  plans  for  exclu¬ 
sive  influence  with  her  son  were  not  successful,  became  very 
irritahle  and  ill-tempered.  She  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Draga  could  not  and  would  not  make  herself  a  tool  for  her  am¬ 
bitions.  Indeed,  Draga  refused  to  exploit  the  young  King’s 
tender  love  for  and  devotion  to  her  to  estrange  him  from  his  father, 
even  to  secure  the  further  friendship  and  good  graces  of  Queen 
Nathalie.  This  can  be  proved  by  Queen  Draga’s  letters  to  King 
Alexander  from  that  time,  letters  by  which  she  tried  to  induce 
him  to  show  every  deference  and  respect  'both  to  his  father  and 
his  mother.  Those  letters  were  kept  in  King  Alexander’s  private 
archives. 

On  the  night  of  the  assassination  they  were  carried  away,  but 
they  have  not  been  destroyed.  Those  letters  will  one  day  prove 
the  absolute  truthfulness  of  my  assertions. 

My  sister  left  Biarritz  and  arrived  in  Belgrade  in  November, 
1807.  From  that  time  she  lived  only  for  her  beloved  King  and 
for  us.  Queen  Nathalie  tried  to  persuade  her  to  remain  with  her, 
and,  indeed,  retained  our  youngest  sister,  Voyka,  with  her.  But 
all  her  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 


THE  engagement  OF  KING  ALEXANDER  AND  QUEEN  DRAGA. 

After  the  arrival  of  my  sister  from  Biarritz  in  Belgrade  all 
sorts  of  intrigues  were  started  against  her  by  those  few  friends — 
mostly  in  petticoats — whom  the  ex-Queen  Nathalie  had  in  Bel¬ 
grade.  They  were  annoyed  by  the  reserved  and  most  dignified 
hehaviour  of  my  jxior  sister,  and  still  more  by  the  constant  de¬ 
votion  and  faithfulness  of  King  Alexander  to  her. 

Their  love  was,  in  truth,  something  unique.  It  was  evident 
that  Providence  had  decreed  it.  But  I  will  not  say  anything  more 
about  it  here,  and  will  pass  on  at  once  to  the  most  important 
event  of  her  life. 

In  th('  s)u-ing  of  1900  Belgrade  was  full  of  rumours  about  the 
impimding  marriage  of  King  Alexandm-.  Often  I  found  my  poor 
sister  in  tears.  She  felt  that  the  time  was  coming  when  she  was 
to  lose  her  “  Sasha.”  I  tried  to  console  her,  but  often  all  my 
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consolation  consisted  in  weeping  with  her.  She  had  resolved  to  I 
leave  not  only  Belgrade,  but  Servia  altogether,  and  to  live  some¬ 
where  abroad,  probably  in  France,  which  country  she  loved  above 
every  other,  and  where  she  had  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  appreciated  her  very  much.  1  begged  her  to  take  me  with 
her,  which  she  promised  to  do. 

That  was  the  situation  up  to  Juno  ^Gth,  O.S.  (July  9th,  N.S.), 
1900. 

On  that  day  she  came  to  my  vineyard,  accompanied  by  our 
two  youngest  sisters,  who,  together  with  our  youngest  brother. 
Nicodemus,  were  living  in  her  house. 

The  moment  she  arrived  she  said  to  me  :  “  I  have  something 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  tell  you.” 

I  took  her  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  my  villa.  She  looked  very 
seiious  and  veiy  troubled.  The  moment  we  were  alone  she 
asked  me  in  great  agitation — 

”  Dear  sister,  give  me  your  advice  !  What  am  I  to  do?  Some¬ 
thing  has  happened  that  none  of  us  could  have  foreseen  !  ” 

I  was  disturbed  by  her  agitation  ;  an  intense  fear  came  over 
me,  and  I  begged  her  to  tell  me  at  once  what  was  the  matter? 

”  The  King  has  told  me  that  he  has  decided  to  make  me  his 
wife  and  to  marry  me  !  What  on  earth  am  1  to  do?”  she  said, 
in  evident  bewilderment. 

T  was  dumfounded.  For  some  moments  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  .\t  last  1  ventured  to  observe  that  she  was  intelligent 
and  a  woman  of  great  good  sense,  and  that  she  should  act  as  God 
diri'cted  her,  and  not  ask  me  for  advice.  I  finished  by  asking  her 
what  answer  she  had  given  him. 

‘‘  I  implored  him  not  to  talk  about  marrying  me!  I  told  him 
that  1  would  not  listen  to  it — that  our  marriage  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  What  would  his  father.  King  Milan,  say  to  it?  What 
would  the  Servian  dignitaiies  say,  who  expect  a  foreign  Princess 
for  their  (Jueen?  ” 

A  strange  fear  overwhelmed  me.  T  felt  that  we  were  standing  | 
before  a  great  and  grave  crisis.  I  begged  her  to  do  all  she  could 
to  make  the  King  abandon  that  idea,  to  do  everything  so  that  j 
later  on  she  should  have  no  reason  to  reproach  herself. 

“ 'My  dear  sister,”  she  said,  ‘‘you  do  not  know  the  character 
of  the  King.  When  he  once  decides  to  do  something,  no  one— 
not  even  I — can  induce  him  to  change  his  resolve.  But  you  are 
right,  and  I  am  personally  of  the  same  conviction,  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  everything  to  induce  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
marrying  me.” 

And  she  really  did  everything  she  could  to  persuade  him  that 
he  ought  not  to  marry  her.  T  doubt  very  much  that  any  other 
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woman  in  her  place  would  have  spoken  to  him  as  she  did.  She 
reminded  him  that  the  Servian  people  did  not  like  to  see  young 
men  marry  widows ;  she  drew  his  attention  to  the  difference  of 
their  ages ;  she  told  him  that  she  feared  she  would  not  be  able  to 
win  the  love  of  the  people.  But  all  her  arguments  were  useless. 
He  laughed  at  them,  and  repeatedly  assured  her  that  nothing 
could  change  his  resolve. 

Extremely  alarmed,  she  thought  that  the  only  way  to  frustrate 
the  King’s  intention  was — to  leave  the  country,  live  abroad,  and 
make  the  King  forget  her.  When  she  told  him  what  she  con¬ 
templated  doing,  the  King’s  answer  was  : — 

“If  you  really  mean  to  leave  me  by  leaving  Servia  without 
my  consent,  then  1  also  will  leave  Servia,  the  crown  and  every¬ 
thing,  and  follow  you.  I  want  to  be  happy,  and  without  you  I 
cannot  be  happy  !  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife  before  God  and 
hefore  my  people.’’ 

After  such  a  declaration,  what  could  sln^  do?  That  that  state¬ 
ment  was  not  an  empty  menace, and  that  King  Alexander  earnt'stly 
meant  to  do  what  he  said,  everybody  who  knew  the  King’s  char 
acter,  would  admit.  She  argued  with  herself  in  this  way  :  “  If  I 
consent  to  the  marriage,  I  fear  the  consequences  for  him,  but  if 
I  do  not  consent,  and  go  away,  then  he  will  do  what  he  said, 
leave  the  throne  and  the  country,  and  be  ruined  !  Whichever  way 
I  act,  people  will  make  me  responsible  and  attack  me.’’  She 
used  to  walk  about  her  room  in  great  distress,  exclaiming  re¬ 
peatedly,  “Oh,  God,  why  hast  Thou  brought  me  into  this  terrible 
dilemma?  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  always  longed  for  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  family  life  !  What  am  I  to  do  now?  .  .  .  Oh,  show 
me  what  is  Thy  will,  that  I  may  do  it !  ’’ 

Yes,  her  ideal  of  a  happy  life  was  a  quiet  and  peaceful  home 
life.  No  woman  was  less  ambitious  than  my  jxior  sister.  Queen 
Draga,  a  woman  of  noble  heart  and  angelic  soul. 

On  June  •29th  (July  12th,  N.S.)  she  came  again  to  me  to  tell 
me  that  she  had  endeavoured  by  all  and  every  means  to  dissuade 
the  King,  but  that  she  had  not  succeeded  in  making  him  abandon 
his  intentions.  I  thereupon  said  to  her  ;  “If  that  is  so,  then  may 
God  help  you  both,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say.’’ 

On  duly  6th  (July  19th,  N.S.)  she  came  to  me  for  the  last 
time  as  my  own  sister  Draga.  She  was  accompanied  by  our 
youngest  brother,  Nicodemus,  to  whom  on  that  day  she  confided 
the  great  news.  Poor  Queen  Draga  !  If  she  could  only  have 
foreseen  that  the  cursed  throne  would  cost  them  both  their  lives ! 

Parting  most  affectionately  from  me,  she  said  :  “I  shall  not 
be  able  to  come  to  you,  my  dear  sister,  any  more.  The  King 
will  to-day  inform  his  Government  of  his  decision.  He  has  in- 
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vited  the  dignitaries  and  the  generals  to  tell  them  that  he  has 
chosen  me  for  his  wife.  On  Sunday  he  will  come  to  me  to  be 
formally  engaged.” 

But  instead  of  on  Sunday,  the  engagement  took  place,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  unforeseen  events,  on  Saturday,  July  8th  (21st). 
amidst  the  greatest  emotion. 

On  that  day,  about  noon,  my  sister  Draga  was  sitting  quietly 
in  her  morning-room,  with  our  two  younger  sisters  and  our 
younger  brother  Nicodemus.  Suddenly  the  door-bell  was  rung 
violently.  When  the  maid  opened  the  door  two  gentlemen  rushed 
in  and,  in  great  excitement,  asked  to  see  Madame  at  once.  Those 
men  were — the  Home  ^Minister,  Genchitch  (who  afterwards 
turned  a  traitor  to  his  King),  and  the  ^linister  of  Public  Works, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Neschitch.  Our  brother  met  them.  “Where  is 
Madame?  We  want  to  speak  with  her  at  once!  ”  Our  brother 
requested  them  politely  to  enter  the  drawing-room,  while  he  went 
to  fetch  his  sister.  “  No,  no  !  ”  they  shouted,  in  great  agitation; 
“you  must  take  us  at  once  to  her.  We  must  speak  with  her 
without  delay.” 

But  my  sister  would  not  appear  before  them  until  she  had 
dressed  in  a  toilette  de  rille. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  room  both  Ministers  addressed 
her  almost  in  a  rage,  shouting:  “Madame,  you  must  at  once 
leave  the  country  !  You  must  this  moment  leave  Belgrade,  and 
go  across  the  river  to  Hungary.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,”  my  sister  answered  quietly 
— “  but  what  have  I  done  that  you  consider  you  have  the  right 
to  order  me  to  leave  the  country?” 

“  We  cannot  discuss  the  question  with  you.  You  must  leave 
the  country  this  very  moment,  without  delay  1  ” 

“  But  for  God’s  sake,  why?” 

“  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  of  the  King  that  you 
go  abroad  at  once  1  ’  ’ 

“  If  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  King,”  my  sister  said,  “  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  that  I  will  go  away  the  moment  I  finish 
packing  a  few  things.  But  if  something  happens  to  the  King, 
or  if  he  should  do  something  desperate,  then  the  responsibility 
will  be  yours.” 

“We  accept  the  full  responsibility,  only  you  leave  the  country 
at  once.” 

The  traitor  Genchitch  suggested  that  she  should  go  for  a  few  hours 
to  his  wife,  to  their  own  villa  in  the  vineyard  on  the  hill  of  Top- 
chider  (a  few  miles  from  the  town).  But  Draga  refused  to  do  that. 

”  I  will  go  at  once  ;  1  will  not  see  the  King ;  but  if  anything 
untoward  occurs  to  him,  the  sin  be  on  your  souls!” 


J 
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'I’lie  MiliistcTS  then  left.  Slie  gnve  orders  that  only  a  few  of  the 
most  necessary  things  should  he  packed  in  a  small  portmanteau, 
and  sent  the  maid  to  fetch  a  cab,  kissed  her  sisters,  and  asked 
them  to  go  the  next  day  to  Zimony  (the  town  on  the  Hungarian 
shore  of  the  Danube),  where  she  would  be  waiting  for  them. 
She  remained  a  few  moments  alone  with  her  brother,  asked  him 
to  swear  to  her  that  he  would  not  tell  anyone  where  she  had 
gone,  and  then  confided  to  him  that  she  was  going  to — Aunt  Mira. 
That  she  earnestly  meant  to  hide  herself  is  best  proved  by  the 
fact  that  she  did  not  come  to  me,  her  own  sister.  As  she  after¬ 
wards  explained  to  me,  she  did  not  come  to  me  because  she 
thought  the  King  would  naturally  think  that  she  had  taken  refuge 
with  me,  and  would  then  come  at  once  to  my  house  in  search 
of  her. 

Hardly  had  my  sister  Draga  left  her  house,  when  our  two 
young  sisters,  still  crying,  and  our  brother  Nicodemus  heard  the 
sharp  trotting  of  some  horsemen.  When  they  looked  through  tlu; 
window  they  saw  the  young  King,  accompanied  by  several  horse¬ 
men  of  the  Koyal  Guard.  The  King  rang  violently  at  the  street 
door  and  asked  to  be  let  in  at  once.  Our  brother,  after  a  few 
moments  of  astonishment,  rushed  to  the  front  door  and  opened 
it.  The  King  gave  him  his  hand  and  greeted  him  :  “  How  do 
you  do,  my  brother-in-law?  ”  and  then  rushed  into  the  house, 
asking,  “  Where  is  Madame  Draga?  ”  When  he  did  not  find  her 
in  the  drawing-room  ho  went  from  room  to  room  in  a  state  of 
increasing  alarm,  looking  for  her.  Seeing  that  she  was  not  in  the 
house,  he  asked  my  brother:  “Tell  me,  where  is  Madame 
Draga?” 

“I  cannot  tell  you.  Sire,  where  she  is,  as,  on  her  demand,  I 
made  an  oath  not  to  tell  anyone  where  she  had  gone,”  he  answered. 

“  But  before  you  made  that  oath  to  your  sister,”  continued  the 
King,  “  you  made  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  me,  and 
now  I  as  your  King  command  you  to  tell  me  where  your  sister 
is.  No,”  he  said  after  a  moment,  “  as  you  evidently  know  where 
she  is,  I  command  you  to  go  and  bring  her  here  at  once  !  ” 

The  King  entered  the  drawing-room  again,  while  my  brother 
remained  in  the  hall  with  the  King’s  aide-de-camp.  Colonel 
Damyan  Popovitch,  who  later  on  became  one  of  the  principal 
regicides.  My  brother  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the  Colonel,  who 
whispered  to  him  :  “  No,  don’t  go  !  Don’t  go  !  ” 

j\Iy  brother  felt  disgusted.  “  But,  Colonel,”  he  answered, 
whispering,  in  amazement,  “  how  can  I  refuse  to  obey  my 
King?  ” 

At  that  moment  King  Alexander  shouted  from  the  drawdng- 
room  :  “Nicodemus,  take  my  own  carriage,  and  go  and  fetch 
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Madame  Draga.  If  she  does  not  come  at  once,  1  will  order  that 
every  house  in  the  town  shall  bo  searched  until  she  is  found.” 

Nicodemus  did  not  take  the  King’s  carriage,  but  went  on  foot 
to  Aunt  Mira’s  house.  The  King  remained  in  the  drawing-room 
with  our  young  sisters,  and  the  Horse  Guards  stood  in  the  street 
before  the  house.  The  King  was  most  impatient,  looking  through 
the  window  every  moment  to  see  if  his  poor  fiancee  were  not 
returning. 

When  my  brother  reached  Aunt  Mira’s  house  he  found  it  closed. 
He  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  admission.  He  said  to  our 
sister  Draga  :  ”  1  pray  thee,  come  at  once.  The  King  calls  thee, 
and  waits  for  thee  at  thy  house.”  He  told  her  what  the  Kin^ 
said  about  the  searching  of  every  house  iu  town. 

Our  sister  then  considered  for  a  moment  what  to  do.  And, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  will  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  fearing  always  lest  the  King  should  do  something 
desperate,  she,  in  deep  agitation  and  bitterly  crying,  returned  to 
her  own  house,  where  King  Alexander  received  her  most  tenderly 
and  immediately  placed  on  her  finger  the  engagement  ring. 

This  is  how  it  hapiiened  that  the  engagement  took  place  on 
Saturday  instead  of  on  Sunday.  The  King  told  us  that  himself. 

He — the  King — was  presiding  at  a  Cabinet  Council  at  the 
Palace,  convoked  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
Ministers  with  his  intention  to  formally  engage  himself  with 
Madame  Draga  the  next  day. 

‘‘In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  I  suddenly  noticed,”  said  the 
King,  ‘‘that  Genchitch  and  Borivoy  Neschitch  had  left  the  room. 
Immediately  the  thought  came  to  me  that  perhaps  they  had  left 
to  remove  Draga  while  I  was  in  the  Palace  trying  to  break  the 
resistance  of  my  other  Ministers.  I  rang  the  bell.  The  officer  on 
duty.  Captain  Blaznavatz,  entered  the  room.  ‘  Where  are  the 
Ministers  Genchitch  and  Neschitch?  ’  ‘  They  have  left  the  Palace, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Krunska  Ulitza.’ — Krunska  Ulitza  was  the 
street  in  which  our  sister’s  house  was  situated — ‘‘  That  was  enough 
for  me  to  guess  what  wms  the  situation,”  continued  the  King.  ‘‘I 
took  out  from  my  bosom  the  little  eikon  (holy  ])icture)  and  asked 
the  Ministers  to  swear  to  me  on  it  that  they  would  not  leave  the 
Palace  before  I  returned.  ]  then  gave  orders  that  the  Horse 
Guards  should  at  once  mount  their  horses,  that  my  carriage  should 
be  brought,  dressed  myself  in  General’s  uniform,  and  entrusted 
my  aide-de-camp,  Damyan,  to  carry  the  ring.  And  then  I  hurried 
to  Draga’s  house,  to  find  that  she  had  disappeared  !  ” 

So  my  sister’s  enemies,  instead  of  succeeding  in  their  attempt 
to  prevent  King  Alexander’s  engagement  with  Draga,  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  causing  it  to  take  place  a  day  earlier. 

Christina  Petrovitch  Lunyevitza. 


SIE  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


IjESLTE  Stephen,  Mr.  Maitland  tells  us,  saw  no  reason  why  his 
life  should  be  written.  There  was — and  he  intended  that  there 
should  be — a  dearth  of  material.  Nothing  really  interesting  to 
other  pt>ople  had  ever  happened  to  him.  Even  his  “  bad  five 
minutes  in  the  Alps  ”  was  a  purely  imaginary  adventure.  As 
for  his  “  inner  life,”  why  should  the  world  be  “  bored  ”  with  it? 
He  had  no  exciting  spiritual  crises  to  chronicle.  He  was  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  a  ”  self-torturing  sophist” — not  in  the  least 
like  John  Addington  Symonds. 

That  is  how  he  saw  himself ;  and  perhaps  two  conclusions 
follow.  The  one  is  that,  as  Mr.  Maitland  says,  ‘‘  he  would  not 
have  been,  in  all  respects,  a  good  autobiographer;”  the  other 
that  his  life,  if  badly  written,  would  have  been  dull.  But 
neither  conclusion  really  matters.  The  apparent  absence  of 
spiritual  crises  from  an  acute  mind  continually  occupied  with 
the  riddle  of  the  universe  is  in  itself  an  interesting  phenomenon  ; 
and  the  Life  which  ]Mr.  Maitland  has  given  us  is  not  bad,  but 
good.  It  is  written  with  knowledge,  sympathy,  and  affection, 
and  these  qualities  check  and  counterbalance  one  another.  The 
knowledge  prevents  the  sympathy  from  over-flowing  into  adula¬ 
tion.  The  importance  of  Leslie  Stephen’s  contributions  to 
thought  is  not  exaggerated ;  and  there  is  even  insistence  upon  his 
occasional  volcanic  irritability.  The  result  is  a  picture,  not  of  a 
biographer’s  model,  posed  to  look  his  best,  but  of  a  very  definite 
human  figure,  the  more  attractive  because  certain  human  weak¬ 
nesses  are  acknowledged. 

Leslie  Stephen  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  left  Eton  early,  however,  and  remained  for  some 
years  at  Cambridge  as  a  Fellow  and  tutor,  so  that  the  influences 
of  his  University  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  counted  for 
more  than  those  of  his  school.  Mr.  Maitland  speaks  of  him  as 
“one  of  the  least  Etonian  of  Eton  men,”  but  ‘‘one  of  the 
most  Cantabrigian  of  Cambridge  men;”  and  that  is  interest¬ 
ing,  if  only  because  the  existence  of  a  definite  Cambridge  tyjm 
has  often  been  denied  by  Cambridge  men  themselves.  It  was 
'  once,  indeed,  disputed  in  a  work  of  reference  :  an  ephemeral 
annual  entitled  WhaVs  What,  edited  by  Mr.  Harry  Quilter,  him- 
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self  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  was  undoubtedly, 
Mr.  Quilter  said,  an  Oxford  typ',  but  for  a  corresponding  Cam¬ 
bridge  type  he  looked  in  vain. 

Very  likely.  The  Oxford  mould  does,  if  one  may  so  put  it, 
seem  to  press  more  heavily  and  durably  upon  the  unformed  char¬ 
acter  than  the  Cambridge  mould.  Oxford,  to  put  it  differently,  is 
the  more  organic  University  of  the  two;  a  Cambridge  man  is 
somewhat  less  prone  than  an  Oxford  man  to  regard  himself  as  a 
jiart  of  a  great  whole  that  is  something  more  than  the  sum  of 
its  component  items.  That  is  why  one  hears,  for  good  or  evil, 
much  more  about  “the  Oxford  manner”  than  about  “the  Cam¬ 
bridge  manner  ’  ’  ;  that  also  one  conjectures  to  be  the  reason  why 
Cambridge,  for  all  its  lack  of  the  “enchantments  of  the  middle 
ages,”  has  produced  greater  poets — and  also  greater  novelists— 
than  Oxford.  The  original  literary  artist  is,  from  the  academic 
point  of  view ,  a  freak ;  and  the  freak  seems  to  breathe  more 
freely  on  the  Cam  than  on  the  Isis. 

These  things — or  rather  the  reasons  for  them — are  mysteries; 
but,  in  so  far  as  the  differences  between  the  two  Universities  are 
intellectual,  one  may  perhaps  find  a  partial  explanation  which 
both  Universities  wdll  admit.  At  Cambridge,  where  the  mathe¬ 
matics  prevail,  a  man  is  merely  taught  how;  to  think ;  at  Oxford, 
where  philosophy  is  the  medium,  he  is  also  liable  to  be  told  ichat 
to  think. 

The  antithesis,  of  course,  must  not  be  pushed  too  far;  but  it 
explains  a  good  deal  nevertheless.  It  explains,  for  instance, 
the  Oxford  movements.  Oxford  thinks  collectively,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  find  everybody  at  once  toying  with  Eomanism,  or  em¬ 
bracing  Liberalism,  or  pelting  Herbert  Spencer  with  neo- 
Hegelian  missiles,  or  living  up  to  blue  china,  or  founding  Oxford 
settlements  in  the  East  End  in  order  to  introduce  the  higher 
life  to  the  lower  orders.  Cambridge,  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
individually,  and  so  escapes  the  contagion  of  all  such  transitory 
enthusiasms.  Individual  Cambridge  men  may  be  stirred  by 
them,  but  Cambridge  as  an  organism  is  not. 

Our  antithesis  again  may  account  for  the  difference  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  journalism,  and  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  theology.  The  Oxford  pressman  gravitates  towards 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Times,  to  become  the  mouth-piece  of 
a  corporate  opinion ;  the  Cambridge  pressman  prefers  a  jxisition 
of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility  on  the  staff  of  Punch. 
Similarly  with  religion.  The  Oxford  clergy  incline  to  Eitualism, 
and  while  defying  the  Bishops  and  the  Court  of  Arches,  profess 
the  profoundest  reverence  for  the  vague  collectivity  which  they 
call  the  Church ;  the  Cambridge  clergy  more  readily  adopt  the 
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anarchical  princij>les  of  the  latitudinarian  and  (wangelical 
schools  of  thought. 

Similarly — to  conclude — with  metaphysics.  The  difference 
between  the  Cambridge  man  who  knows  how  to  think  and  the 
Oxford  man  who  knows — or  thinks  he  knows — what  to  think,  is 
j)erhaps  more  conspicuous  in  this  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
human  study.  Broadly  sjjeaking  one  may  say  that,  in  the  matter 
of  philosophy,  Oxford  produces  the  missionary  and  Cambridge 
the  sceptic.  The  typical  Cambridge  philosopher  is  Henry  Sidg- 
wick — a  most  acute  thinker,  who  never  knew  what  to  think  until 
the  end  of  his  days,  and  then  inclined  to  the  view"  that  there 
probably  was  more  in  the  methods  of  Mr.  Sludge  than  in  those 
of  either  Kant  or  Hegel.  The  typical  Oxford  philosopher  is  T.  H. 
Green,  to  whom,  even  when  one  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
understanding  him,  one  always  felt  tempted  to  apply  the  line  : 
“He  knows  about  it  all;  he  knows;  he  knows,”  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  whose  teaching  the  Oxford  Spectator  circulated  the 
re^Kirt  that  the  “Absolute”  had  been  “got  into  a  corner.” 

Some  conception  of  a  typical  Cambridge  man  may  presumably 
be  deduced  from  these  antitheses ;  and  the  type,  in  so  far  as  any 
picture  of  a  type  results  from  them,  is  one  to  which  Mr.  Mait¬ 
land  certainly  has  the  right  to  say  that  Leslie  Stephen  con¬ 
formed.  He  had — or  rather  he  developed — all  the  Cambridge 
sceptism,  and  all  the  Cambridge  independence  of  any  contem- 
[wrary  Cambridge  school  of  thought.  He  was  a  thinker  who, 
so  to  say,  thought  off  his  own  bat;  and  the  strangest  thing  is 
that  he  seems  to  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty  before  it  occurred 
to  him  to  think  at  all.  He  lectured ;  he  entertained  under¬ 
graduates  at  tea ;  he  coached  the  Trinity  Hall  eight ;  he  took 
orders  and  preached;  he  won  a  walking  race,  shedding  his  cloth¬ 
ing  as  he  quickened  his  speed,  with  the  result  that  he  was  quizzed 
by  a  jocose  mathematician  as  “a  certain  graduate  whose  regard 
for  appearances  varies  inversely  as  his  velocity.”  But  he  did 
not  think — or  at  all  events  he  did  not  think  to  any  effect  or 
puiqx)se  on  the  solemn  subjects  which  were  to  occupy  his  mind 
so  extensively  in  his  later  years. 

That,  we  may  take  it,  would  have  been  impossible  at  Oxford, 
for  a  man  of  his  intellectual  pow-er.  There  exists  at  Oxford 
a  certain  atmosphere  of  speculation  which  comixds  the  man 
breathing  it  to  ask  himself  how  much  he  believes  and  why  he 
believes  it.  The  studies  themselves  suggest  the  questions,  and 
philosophic  faith  encourages  religious  doubts.  Mathematical 
studies,  on  the  contrary,  are  not,  as  the  orthodox  say,  “  dan¬ 
gerous.”  No  theological  problems  arise,  even  indirectly,  out  of 
the  calculus ;  and  a  man  may  even  be  mathematician  enough  to 
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play  tricks  with  Quaternions,  and  yet  go  on  for  years  taking  it 
for  granted  that  Paley’s  Evidences  must  be  conclusive  because 
Paley  was  a  Senior  Wrangler.  Presumably  Ijeslie  Stephen  did 
so.  His  mind  was  an  admirable  thinking  machine,  in  excellent 
working  oi’der,  but  not  yet  w’orking  because  nothing  had  yet 
happened  to  set  the  machinery  in  motion.  As  soon  as  the 
machinery  was  set  in  motion,  he  discovered  that  he  did  not 
believe  all— or  indeed  any— of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  Paith ; 
and  he  ceased  at  once  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  clergyman. 

His  attitude  towards  his  discarded  beliefs  was  characteristic 
of  the  man — ]ierhaps  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  characteristic 
of  his  university.  There  is  a  convention — and  it  is  largely  an 
Oxford  convention — that  tears  should  be  shed,  and  groans  and 
lamentations  uttered,  over  the  abandonment  of  a  creed  in  which 
a  man  has  been  brought  up,  unless  he  is  able  to  substitute  for  it 
another  creed  which  makes  still  heavier  demands  upon  his  capacity 
for  believing  wdiat  he  cannot  prove.  We  have  the  Books  of  the 
1  iamentations  of  Fronde  and  Francis  Newman,  and  the  Book  of 
the  Hysteria  of  John  Addington  Symonds.  Their  efforts  to 
believe  more  suggest  a  short  man  stretching  himself  in  the  hope 
of  adding  inches  to  his  stature ;  their  regrets  for  lost  beliefs  are 
like  the  regrets  of  a  woman  for  her  lost  beauty. 

Sentiment  of  that  sort  had  a  certain  fascination  tor  Ijeslie 
Stephen — not  because  he  shared  it,  but  because  it  struck  him  as 
perversely  unreasonable.  He  could  understand,  of  course,  the 
helplessness  of  the  man  who  realises  his  ignorance  of  his  own 
origin  and  destiny  ;  he  could  not  see  that  there  was  anything 
comforting  in  the  Christian  solution  of  the  puzzle.  As  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  it  had  included  Hell — the  very  fiery  and  vivid 
Hell  that  was  [ireached  at  Clapham.  There  could  be  no  positive 
satisfaction  in  such  a  belief  as  that — it  was  only  tolerable  so 
long  as  it  was  ignored.  And  as  for  the  alternative  hell  of  F.  D. 
Maurice — a  moderately  hot  hell  to  which  nobody  would  go— it 
w'as  a  grotesque  conception,  of  no  use  even  as  a  moral  sanction. 
So  why  weep  over  its  disappearance?  Nothing  had  been  lost 
that  was  worth  keeping.  On  the  contrary,  a  “cumbrous 
burden”  had  been  throwm  off. 

So  Leslie  Stephen  argued ;  and  any  other  line  of  argument 
would  have  seemed  to  him  a  pose — a  mere  w’anton  shedding  of 
tears,  not  called  for  by  any  real  sorrow',  for  the  sake  of  the  luxury 
of  woe.  The  argument  may  be  taken  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
what  the  French  in  the  eighteenth  century  used  to  call  “  ame 
sensible”;  and  indeed  he  was  the  very  opposite  of  that.  He 
was  a  healthy  Philistine  with  a  good  digestion — a  climber,  an 
athlete,  and  an  oarsman.  A  distinguished  contemporary  whom 
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ho  regarded  as  “a  sanctimonious  prig,”  admitted  that  he  looked 
upon  him  as  “a  rowing  rough.”  Another  contemporary  says 
that  he  considered  him  a  typical  ”  muscular  Christian  ” — and 
the  application  of  the  epithet  ‘  ‘  muscular  ’  ’  in  that  connection 
generally  implies  that  the  epithets  ”  devout  ”  and  ”  intelligent  ” 
would  not  be  applicable.  Leslie  Stephen’s  intelligence,  at  this 
stage,  was  certainly  dormant,  and  he  was  as  far  from  feeling 
with  the  morbid  intensity  of  Thomas  a-Kempis  as  he  was  from 
thinking  with  the  subtlety  of  Mansell.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  and  consistent  than  that,  when  the  dormant  intelligence 
did  at  last  awake  and  begin  to  play  uiion  matters  relating  to  his 
solemn  calling,  he  shed  no  crocodile’s  tears  before  proceeding  to 
iconoclasm ,  but  talked  airily  and  joyously  of  ‘  ‘  kicking  his  sur¬ 
plice  into  the  cupboard.” 

One  is  tempted  to  fancy  that  here,  no  less  than  in  the  opposite 
cases  cited  above,  one  detects  a  pose  :  a  pose  adopted  from  the 
very  fear  of  posing.  Undoubtedly  there  were  times  in  Leslie 
Stephen’s  life  when  he  assumed  a  mask  of  reserve  and  cynicism 
because  he  was  afraid  of  his  own  emotions ;  and  it  is  a  common¬ 
place  of  theological  controversy  to  attribute  the  bitterness  of 
heterodox  disputants  to  grief  at  their  inability  to  share  the 
orthodox  opinion.  That,  at  all  events,  was  what  the  clerical 
members  of  the  Metaphysical  Society  used  sometimes  to  say 
about  the  lay  members.  But  it  would  not  appear  that  anything 
of  the  kind  could  be  said  truly  about  Leslie  Stephen.  He  made 
more  than  one  statement  on  the  subject,  and  the  statement  which 
he  made  when  he  left  Cambridge  was  practically  identical  with 
that  which  he  made,  in  the  National  Review,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  This  is  the  text  of  the  latter  declaration  :  — 

I  must  make  a  further  confession.  ]\Iany  admirable  people  have  spoken 
of  the  agony  caused  by  the  abandonment  of  their  old  creeds.  Truth  has 
forced  them  to  admit  that  the  very  pillars  upon  which  their  wl  ole  super¬ 
structure  of  faith  rested  are  unsound.  The  shock  has  caused  them  exquisite 
pain,  and  even  if  they  have  gained  a  fresh  basis  for  a  theory  of  life,  they 
still  look  back  fondly  at  their  previous  state  of  untroubled  belief.  I  have 
no  such  story  to  tell.  In  truth,  I  did  not  feel  that  the  solid  ground  was 
giving  way  beneath  my  feet,  but  rather  that  I  was  being  relieved  of  a 
cumbrous  burden.  I  was  not  discovering  that  my  creed  was  false,  but 
that  I  had  never  really  believed  it. 

Some  people  will  call  this  attitude  cold-blooded  ;  others  will 
call  it  level-headed.  The  confession  docs,  at  any  rate,  contain 
an  explanation  of  it,  which  is  more  than  can  he  said  of  all  con¬ 
fessions.  Taking  things  for  granted  is  not  quite  the  same  thing 
as  believing  them,  and  Leslie  Stephen’s  negative  beliefs  were  the 
only  beliefs  he  ever  had.  He  had  to  forfeit  {)referment  in  order 
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to  accept  them.  The  suffering  of  the  martyr  (though  he  never 
complained  of  it)  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  evangelist.  When¬ 
ever  he  wanted  to  think  seriously  on  serious  subjects,  he  found 
that  nonsense — as  he  considered  it— blocked  the  way.  Very  well. 
He  could  not  stand  nonsense,  and  he  would  fight  it  with  all  the 
weapons  in  his  armoury.  Here  was  his  opportunity  of  com¬ 
bining  amusement  wdth  instruction. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  indeed,  he  had  other  things  to 
do.  He  had  his  living  to  make,  and  no  obvious  w^ay  of  making 
it,  except  by  journalism;  and  the  policy  of  most  editors  was  to 
let  sleeping  theological  dogs  lie.  They  wanted  reviews  and 
“middles” — not  indictments  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established,  or  analyses  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  or 
inquiries  whether  the  clergy  really  believed  the  doctrines  which 
they  subscribed.  There  is  a  season  of  the  year,  nowadays,  at 
which  we  may  discuss  these  matters  in  the  Daily  Telegraph— 
the  same  season  at  w'hich  wt  inquire  whether  husbands  grumble, 
and  wdiether  dreams  come  true  ;  but  in  the  ’sixties  there  was  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  about  them.  So  Leslie  Stephen  reviewed 
and  wrote  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Saturday  Review. 
The  editor  might  be  a  Gallio,  and  the  contributor  a  Thomas 
Didymus,  but  nothing  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  general 
body  of  apostolic  opinion  could  be  printed. 

Presently  Leslie  Stephen  became  himself  an  editor — of  the 
Cornhill ;  and  here  again  it  was  difiicult  to  stand  upon  the  editorial 
chair  and  preach  as  if  from  a  pulpit.  There  was  the  young 
person  to  be  considered.  It  was  a  question  w'hether  the  young 
person’s  mother  w’ould  wish  her  to  read  everything  in  all  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy’s  serial  stories,  and  w'hether  the  young  person’s 
father  would  not  discover  blasphemy  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  jaunty 
references  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  Win¬ 
chester  and  Gloucester.  It  was  even  a  question  whether  the 
subscription  list  would  not  be  thinned  by  a  mention  of  the  name 
of  Schopenhauer.  So  it  w^as  not  in  the  Cornhill  that  Leslie 
Stephen  could  fight  the  rationalistic  battle.  Instead  of  fighting 
it,  he  wTote  those  “Hours  in  a  Library,”  which  fix  his  place 
among  literary  critics. 

It  is  a  high  place,  though  not  the  highest.  His  great  difficulty 
was  to  express  himself  enthusiastically  even  when — what  was  rare 
— he  felt  enthusiastic.  In  the  case  of  Wordsworth  he  almost  suc¬ 
ceeded ;  but  in  the  case  of  Kingsley  he  failed.  “I  thought,” 
we  read  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  I  had  written  an  appreciative 
article  about  Kingsley,  and  A.B.  said  to  me  that  he  had  been 
looking  at  it,  and  was  glad  to  see  that  I  had  sjxiken  of  him  so 
much  more  moderately  than  all  the  other  reviews.”  Similarly 
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with  the  monograph  on  George  Eliot,  which  prompted  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul  to  the  remark  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  “  alw'ays  seemed  to 
have  at  the  back  of  his  brain  a  feeling  that  books  ought)  not  to 
be  written  at  all,  but  that,  as  they  were,  we  must  not  make 
too  much  of  them,  and  yet  must  try  to  say  w’hat  we  can  for 
them.”  The  sentence  is  a  neat  summary  of  an  undeniable  defect. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ijeslie  Stephen  could  always  realise, 
and  enable  his  readers  to  realise,  the  writer  whom  he  reviewed. 
He  saw,  and  helped  us  to  see,  what  manner  of  men  Gibbon,  and 
Johnson,  and  Crabbe,  and  some  others  really  were;  and  to  the 
critic  who  succeeds  in  doing  that  we  can  pardon  some  coldness 
and  aloofness. 

From  the  Cornhill  Leslie  Stephen  passed  to  the  Dictionary  of 

National  Biography — “  that  d - d  dictionary,”  as  he  was  soon 

to  call  it  in  his  letters;  and  there,  of  course,  he  found  another 
medium  through  which  it  \vas  impossible  for  him  to  speak  his 
mind.  He  did  indeed  lay  on  the  tombs  of  a  few  of  the  illustrious 
dead  some  of  those  flowers  of  rhetoric  which  he  forbade  his  con¬ 
tributors  to  offer.  He  spoke  of  Robert  Owen  as  ‘  ‘  one  of  those 
intolerable  bores  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  and  of  Dugald 
Stewart  as  ”  too  much  a  professor  of  philosophical  deportment.” 
But  in  the  main  the  dictionary  work  was  drudgery,  and  what 
the  editor  really  wanted  was  an  arena  for  gladiatorial  display. 

He  found  such  an  arena  in  the  columns  of  this  Review  in  the 
days  when  its  editor  was  denounced  for  spelling  “  God  ”  with  a 
little  ‘‘  g.”  Afterwards,  when  leisure  allowed,  he  sought  a  wider 
arena,  and  published  a  series  of  books  upon  his  favourite  subjects. 
The  subjects  were  always  the  same,  and  the  point  of  view  was 
always  the  same,  whether  the  method  was  argumentative  or 
historical.  The  charms  of  literature  never  sapped  his  interest 
in  theology  and  ethics.  If  one  had  to  sum  up  his  favourite 
activities  in  a  sentence,  one  might  say  that  he  never  thoroughly 
enjoyed  himself  except  when  he  was  pulling  the  discarded  sur¬ 
plice  out  of  the  cupboard  and  kicking  it  back  again.  For  him,  the 
history  of  thought  was  the  history  of  the  revolt  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  intelligence  against  the  authority  of  the  Churches.  One 
always  has  a  suspicion  that  Tom  Paine  blaspheming  was  a  bigger 
figure  in  his  eyes  than  Kant  aw’aking  from  his  dogmatic 
slumbers. 

He  had  read  metaphysics,  of  course — he  had  even  examined 
for  the  Moral  Science  Tripos — but  in  practical  controversy  he 
generally  did  without  them ;  and  there  again,  perhaps,  we  may 
observe  the  effect  of  a  Cambridge,  as  opposed  to  an  Oxford, 
training.  At  Oxford  Professor  Case  used  at  one  time  to  be 
pointed  out  as  the  only  resident  Master  of  Arts  who  believed  in 
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the  objective  existence  of  the  external  world.  At  Cambridge 
they  would  be  far  more  likely  to  point  out  the  man  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  objective  existence  of  the  external  w’orld— if, 
indeed,  they  did  not  actually  propose  to  put  him  in  a  museum. 
To  Leslie  Stephen,  at  all  events,  arguments  on  that  branch  of 
the  subject  seemed  to  be  so  much  idle  word-spinning.  He  could 
neither  prove  nor  disprove  anything  by  engaging  in  them.  He 
wanted  something  tangible  to  attack,  and  he  found  it  in  the  pre¬ 
tensions — and  the  evasions — of  the  divines. 

When  he  left  Cambridge  he  recorded,  in  a  short-hand  note, 
that,  though  he  had  given  up  the  belief  in  Christianity,  ho  still 
“  believed  in  morality.  &c.,”  and  meant  to  “live  and  die  like  a 
gentleman  if  possible.’’  Very  likely  with  that  resolution  behind 
him — and  present  with  him — he  was  hurt  by  the  common  clerical 
suggestion  that  what  he  regarded  as  credulity  was  a  test  of  moral 
worth.  Most  intelligent  dissentients  from  other  people’s  doxies 
have  been  hurt  by  that  suggestion  in  their  time.  Some  of  them 
reply  by  calling  names ;  others — the  formidable  fighters — by  the 
use  of  the  Socratic  method.  Leslie  Stephen,  of  course,  preferred 
the  latter  plan.  He  was  never  bitter ;  he  never  showed  hostility 
to  individuals;  he  w-as  not  even,  like  Matthew  Arnold,  much 
given  to  ridiculing  individuals.  But,  as  has  already  been  said, 
he  could  not  stand  nonsense ;  and  he  particidarly  enjoyed  expos¬ 
ing  nonsense  in  masquerade. 

How  vigorously  and  thoroughly  ho  hated  nonsense  we  could 
discover  from  the  letters  if  w’e  did  not  already  know"  it  from  the 
books.  It  appears  in  remarks  on  the  “  miserable  twaddle  ’’  of 
Gladstone’s  Essays  on  Ritualism.  It  appears  even  in  his  criti¬ 
cisms  of  some  of  the  proceedings  of  his  own  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters,  and  in  his  account  of  his  owm  performance  in  Mr. 
Moncure  D.  Conw^ay’s  chapel  :  — 

They  asked  me  for  a  Sunday  lecture;  but  I  found  that  they  aimed  at 
a  kind  of  service,  singing  Emerson,  and  taking  the  first  lesson  out  of  Mill 
and  the  second  out  of  Wordsworth.  It  was  a  queer  caricature;  but  I  suppose 
it  amuses  some  of  them. 

In  the  published  works,  of  course,  the  attack  upon  Giant  Non¬ 
sense  is  more  formal ;  and  the  method  employed  is  midway 
between  the  insidious  irony  of  Gibbon  and  the  hammer-and-tongs 
style  of  the  Hall  of  Science  in  Old  Street.  “  I  challenge  God 
(if  there  be  a  God)  to  strike  me  dead  within  five  minutes,’’  is 
the  typical  recorded  utterance  of  a  lecturer  at  the  latter  place  of 
edification ;  and  Leslie  Stephen  would  doubtless  have  repudiated 
it  as  stump  oratory  of  the  baser  sort.  He  had  the  mind  of  an 
eighteenth  century  scholar ;  and  that  was  not  eighteenth  century 
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stylo.  On  the  other  hand — perhaps  because  he  had  once  been  in 
orders — he  was  much  more  in  earnest  than  Gibbon,  and  much 
more  disposed  to  argue  than  to  sneer.  His  tactics  in  controversy 
suggest  Sir  Edward  Clarke  handling  a  difficult  witness.  His 
reasons  for  engaging  in  controversy  suggest  the  good  housewife 
who  has  discovered  cobwebs  in  a  corner  and  insists  upon  their 
immediate  removal. 

No  man  was  ever  less  capable  of  entering  sympathetically  into 
the  subtleties  of  the  theological  intellect  :  subtleties  which  mainly 
consist  in  using  the  language  of  the  vulgar  as  a  “  function,”  only 
calculable  by  the  initiated,  of  esoteric  thought.  Theologians  who 
did  this,  according  to  Leslie  Stephen,  were  saying  one  thing  while 
they  meant  another.  The  process  was  wrong-headed,  or  muddle- 
headed,  or  insincere ;  those  who  employed  it  consciously  deceived 
others,  and  unconsciously  deceived  themselves.  There  w^as 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  that.  The  propositions  must  be  put 
into  plain  English  and  examined. 

He  so  took  their  propositions,  and  so  treated  them,  one  after 
another.  He  not  only  analysed  Butler’s  Analogy  and  Newman’s 
Grannnar  of  Assent,  but  he  turned  and  rent  the  Broad  Church 
party.  In  a  general  way  he  said  of  them  that  they  were  the 
worst  offenders,  because  they  were  clever  enough  to  know  better 
—because  it  was  tolerably  evident  that  they  did  perceive  the 
better  and  prefer  the  worse,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law ,  as  interpreted  by  the  lawyer  who  ‘  ‘  dismissed 
Hell  with  costs,”  in  order  to  maintain  their  position  as  pillars 
of  an  organised  hypocrisy.  And  he  drew  the  conclusion  that 
Agnosticism  was  inevitable  for  everybody,  not  only  because  it 
merely  carried  a  step  further  the  demonstrations  of  Mansell,  but 
also  because  the  word  was  merely  the  scientific  equivalent  of  the 
theological  term  “mystery.” 

These  dialectical  exercises  were  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  upon 
the  highest  planes  of  controversy,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
upon  the  highest  planes  of  controversy  Leslie  Stephen  would  have 
held  his  own.  He  himself  believed — and  his  biographer  is  in¬ 
clined  to  believe — that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  distractions 
of  journalism  and  the  dictionary,  he  might  have  made  some 
valuable  contribution  to  constructive  thought.  That  is  as  it  may 
be ;  but  the  fact  that  he  could  never  keep  theology  out  of  his 
philosophical  meditations  is  rather  against  the  hypothesis.  Still, 
if  he  was  not  a  great  thinker,  he  was  at  least  a  singularly  clear 
thinker;  and  the  man  who  helps  less  clear  thinkers  to  see  non¬ 
sense  as  it  really  is,  and  to  brush  away  intellectual  cobwrebs  from 
their  brains,  assuredly  performs  a  useful  service  to  his  generation. 

Francis  Gribblb, 
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If  we  throw  one  sweeping  glance  over  the  whole  past  history  of 
the  drama,  we  are  deeply  impressed  by  two  main,  commanding 
features.  The  first  of  these  is  the  perennial  and  universal 
existence  of  the  dramatic  instinct,  always  and  everywhere  seek¬ 
ing  expression,  always  and  everywhere  pushing  up  its  shoots 
into  the  national  life.  Often  repressed,  often  debased,  often 
childish,  often  vulgar,  often  obscene,  often  the  emptiest,  silliest 
bauble  ;  formless ;  ribald ;  violent ;  grotesque  ;  a  feast  of  inde¬ 
cencies,  or  a  feast  of  horrors,  there  has  yet  rarely  been  a  time, 
or  a  country,  where  some  kind  of  drama  has  not  been  fitfully  and 
precariously  struggling  into  existence.  That  is  the  first  main 
feature  in  the  world’s  dramatic  history.  The  second  main 
feature  is  inverse  and  complementary.  Twice  in  the  past  the 
drama  has  splendidly  emerged,  has  seized,  jxDssessed,  inflamed 
and  interpreted  the  whole  spirit  of  the  nation,  has  become  the 
supreme  artistic  achievement  of  the  age  and  people.  Twice  it 
has  thus  emerged — once  in  Greece,  and  once  in  Elizabethan 
England.  But  a  Frenchman  would  say  that  three  times,  and 
a  Spaniard  would  claim  that  four  times  in  the  world’s  history 
have  there  been  great  creative  outbursts  of  drama.  Well,  we 
who  j)ossess  Shakesix'are  will  generously  allow'  that  there  have 
been  four  such  great  creative  outbursts  which  have  left  standing 
these  towering  mountain  ranges  of  drama  for  us  to  wonder  at. 
France,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  scene  of  the  last  of 
these  great  creative  outbursts,  and  the  incomparable  Moliere 
w’as  the  head  and  front  of  its  glory. 

This  brings  me  to  the  purpose  of  my  lecture,  w'hich  is,  indeed, 
to  ask  this  practical  question,  “By  what  means  can  a  worthy 
art  of  the  drama  be  fostered  and  developed  in  America  and 
England  to-day?’’  I  think  we  may  best  get  an  answ’er  to  this 
question  by  comparing  the  history  and  status  of  the  drama  in 
France  and  in  England  from  the  time  of  Moliere  down  to  the 
twentieth  century — dowm  to  the  modern  drama  of  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

Let  us  look  at  England  first.  Immediately  after  Moliere  we 
have  Dryden,  and  the  brilliant  and  corrupt  Restoration  Comedy, 
largely  drawing  its  inspiration  from  France  and  Moliere.  But 
our  leading  Restoration  dramatists  had  not  the  immense 
advantage  of  Moliere’s  practical  acquaintance  with  the  theatre; 

(1)  Part  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Harvard  University,  U.S.A.,  October  31st, 
1906. 
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and  their  plays,  compared  with  Moliere’s,  are  badly  and  loosely 
constructed.  Further,  there  is  a  profound,  instinctive,  all-per¬ 
vasive  morality  in  Moliere.  Moliere’s  morality  is  sure,  intrinsic, 
inevitable ;  like  Dante’s,  like  Ibsen’s,  like  Nature’s  morality. 
Our  English  Eestoration  Comedy  is  arid,  heartless,  degrading; 
essentially  mischievous,  corrupt  and  depraved.  Our  love  for 
Charles  Lamb  must  not  tempt  us  for  a  moment  to  accept  his 
ingenious  and  audacious  excuse  for  Eestoration  Comedy.  We 
will  not  withdraw  our  censure  from  these  Eestoration  heroes 
and  heroines  on  the  curious  plea  that  they  are  fairy  rakes  and 
harlots  living  in  a  fairy  land  of  cuckoldry ;  in  spite  of  Charles 
Lamb  we  will,  if  you  please,  very  heartily  and  wholesomely 
condemn  them,  and  feel  all  the  better  and  more  self-righteous 
for  having  done  it. 

Our  Eestoration  Comedy,  then,  has  vanished  from  our  stage, 
on  the  score  of  bad  construction  and  bad  morality;  more,  I  fear, 
because  of  its  bad  construction  than  of  its  bad  morality.  But 
though  the  Eestoration  Comedy  no  longer  holds  our  stage,  the 
splendour  of  its  wdt  and  the  vividness  of  its  portraiture  of  town 
life  ensure  it  a  lasting  place  in  English  literature. 

Since  the  Eestoration  Comedy,  what  place  has  the  English 
drama  held  in  English  literature? 

I  was  dining  the  other  night  wdth  a  book-collecting  friend. 
He  brought  out  first  editions  of  The  Rivals,  The  School  for 
Scandal,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  “There!  ’’  he  exclaimed, 
“that’s  all  the  harvest  of  your  English  drama  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years.’’  Those  three  little  volumes  were  all  that  a 
wealthy  collector  thought  worthy  to  preserve  of  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  past  two  hundred  years — that 
Anglo-Saxon  race  which  during  that  same  two  hundred  years 
has  held  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom  in  literature,  in  science, 
and  in  arms ;  which  once  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  in 
drama ;  a  race  of  restless  and  inexhaustible  achievement  in 
almost  every  field ;  a  race  of  action ,  and  therefore  essentially  a 
dramatic  race ;  a  race  whose  artistic  instincts  would  irresistibly 
find  their  natural  and  triumphant  outlet  on  the  stage.  And  in 
two  hundred  years  all  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  produced 
of  drama  worthy  to  be  preserved  as  literature  is  contained  in 
those  three  tiny  volumes.  Why  have  w'e  made  such  a  beggarly 
mess  of  our  drama  ? 

Now'  if  w'e  turn  from  England  to  France,  and  survey  the 
French  theatre  and  the  French  drama,  we  shall  find  that  there 
has  been  an  almost  continuous  stream  of  great  writers  for  the 
stage  from  Moliere  onwards  to  the  present  time.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Moliere  stands  not  only  at  the  head  of  the 
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French  drama,  but  also  at  the  head  of  French  literature;  hold¬ 
ing  the  same  relative  place  as  did  Shakespeare  in  England  half 
a  century  earlier.  If  France  were  asked,  “  Who  of  your  sons 
since  Moliere  dare  claim  the  garland  of  eternal  and  universal 
renown?  Who  in  your  later  days  is  fit  to  stand  in  the  circle  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Goethe?” — if 
France  were  asked  that  question,  I  suppose  she  could  only  send 
in  the  names  of  two  candidates — Voltaire  and  Victor  Hugo.  But 
these,  her  two  most  famous  men  of  letters  in  the  eighteenth  and 
in  the  nineteenth  centuries,  are  also  her  leading  playwrights. 
As  Moliere  in  his  centurv  headed  both  literature  and  drama,  so 
do  Voltaire  and  Victor  Hugo  in  theirs.  But  what  a  crowd  of 
illustrious  companions  swarm  round  these  great  men.  Look 
down  the  long  list  of  them — Regnard,  Marivaux,  Beaumarchais, 
Dumas,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Casimir  Delavigne,  Dumas  fils,  Augier, 
Labiche ,  not  to  mention  half-a-dozen  living  writers  who  arc  yearly 
throwing  out  powerful  dramas  dealing  faithfully,  sincerely,  and 
searchingly  with  the  vital  characters,  scenes,  and  issues  of  our 
modern  social  life.  Take  the  long  list  of  French  writers  of  the 
first  rank,  and  you  will  scarcely  find  one  who  has  not  been  more 
or  less  successful  on  the  stage.  The  French  theatre  has  not 
been  merely  in  constant  touch  with  French  literature  ;  the  French 
theatre  and  French  literature  have  been  wedded  to  each  other 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  bone  of  one  bone  and  flesh  of  one 
flesh.  Every  play  by  a  leading  French  playwright  is  not  only 
eagerly  discussed  and  judged  in  the  theatre ;  it  is  immediately 
})ublished  and  eagerly  discussed  and  judged  as  literature.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  I  remember  taking  up  at  a  little  w'ayside  French 
bookstall  a  copy  of  the  two  hundred  and  eightieth  thousand  of 
Cyrano  dc  Bergerac. 

Further,  during  those  two  centuries,  there  has  been  a  constant 
method  of  training  actors  and  actresses.  Acting  is  known  to  be 
a  great  art  in  France.  The  all-round  performance  of  a  strong 
emotional  play  in  Paris  is  immeasurably  above  the  all-round 
performance  of  a  strong  emotional  play  in  London ;  while  the 
exhibition  of  quite  amateur  performers  in  leading  parts,  such  as 
is  not  rarely  seen  on  the  London  stage  w’ould  be  a  thing  dis¬ 
graceful  or  impossible  in  any  leading  city  of  France,  to  say 
nothing  of  Paris. 

Again,  in  France  the  Drama  is  reckoned  as  a  fine  art,  and  is 
judged  on  that  level ;  that  is,  as  a  means  of  providing  amusement 
by  the  representation  and  interpretation  of  life.  The  French  are 
a  nation  of  cultivated  playgoers,  alert  to  seize  the  finest  shades 
of  the  actor’s  and  the  author’s  meaning.  In  England,  the  great 
mass  of  playgoers  have  lost  all  sense  that  the  drama  is  the  art 
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of  representing  life,  and  go  to  the  theatre  mainly  to  be  awed 
by  scenery,  or  to  be  tickled  by  funny  antics  and  songs  and  dances 
that  have  no  relation  to  life,  and  merely  provide  a  means  of 
wasting  the  evening  in  entertainments  not  far  removed  from 
idiocy. 

]f  the  English  drama  for  two  hundred  years  makes  a  beggarly 
show  when  looked  at  by  itself,  how  abject  and  meagre  and  utterly 
despicable  does  it  apix'ar  when  compared  with  the  drama  of 
France  in  the  same  period !  Once  more  we  are  brought  round 
to  the  same  question,  “  What  are  the  causes  of  the  present 
pitiable  condition  of  the  Anglo-American  drama  to-day  ?  ’  ’ 
.\gain  1  claim  that  the  Anglo-American  race  is  naturally  and 
instinctively  a  dramatic  race ;  a  race  of  action  ;  a  race  fitted  for 
great  exploits  on  the  outer  and  larger  stage  of  the  world’s  history, 
and  also  for  great  exploits  on  the  inner  and  smaller  stage  of  the 
theatre.  We  have  proved  our  mettle  on  both  stages.  We  hold 
the  world’s  prize  for  drama.  Why  then  are  we  so  far  to  seek? 
Why  are  we  lagging  behindhand  in  this  our  own  native  art  of 
the  drama,  where  by  right  we  should  lead  the  other  nations  at 
our  heels?  How  is  it  that  these  three  poor  thin  volumes  of 
plays  are  all  that  we  have  to  show  for  two  hundred  years ;  while 
of  living,  serious,  operative,  modern  drama  to-day  America  and 
England  have  barely  a  fragment  that  will  stand  the  final  test  of 
a  quiet  hour  in  the  study? 

The  fundamental  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  our 
race.  We  are  a  dramatic  race  :  we  are  also  a  deeply  religious  race. 
Keligion  easily  runs  riot  to  fear  and  meanness  and  madness,  and 
creates  abominable  hells  in  its  panic.  After  the  mellow  pomp  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  religion  ran  riot  in  England.  We  owe  the 
imbecility  and  paralysis  of  our  drama  to-day  to  the  insane  rage 
of  Puritanism  that  would  see  nothing  in  the  theatre  but  a 
horrible,  unholy  thing  to  be  crushed  and  stamped  out  of  existence. 
Let  our  Puritan  friends  ask  themselves  how  far  their  creed  is 
responsible,  by  the  natural  and  inevitable  law  of  reaction,  for 
the  corruption  of  the  national  drama  at  the  Eestoration,  and  for 
its  pitiable  condition  ever  since.  The  feeling  of  horror  and 
fright  of  the  theatre,  engendered  at  the  Restoration,  is  even 
to-day  widely  prevalent  and  operative  among  religious  classes  in 
England  and  America.  It  muddles  and  stupefies  our  drama,  and 
degrades  it  from  the  rank  of  a  fine  art  to  the  rank  of  a  somewhat 
disreputable  form  of  popular  entertainment. 

I  have  pointed  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  intellectual  degradation  of  the  Anglo-American  drama  to¬ 
day.  But  attendant  on  this  primary  cause  are  those  other 
secondary  and  resultant  causes  and  signs  of  degradation  which 
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we  have  glanced  at  in  comparing  the  English  and  French  drama. 
I  will  repeat  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

(1)  The  divorce  of  the  English  drama  from  English  literature, 
of  which  it  is  indeed  the  highest  and  most  difticult  form,  and  of 
which  it  should  be  chief  ornament.  Accompanying  this  divorce 
of  literature  and  the  drama  is  the  contempt  of  English  men  of 
letters  and  literary  critics  for  the  theatre  ;  their  utter  ignorance 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  dramatist ;  their  refusal  to  recognise  the 
modern  drama  as  literature,  which  refusal  again  reacts  upon  the 
dramatist,  and  tends  to  lower  the  quality  of  his  work,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  left  without  encouragement,  and  without  any  appeal  to 
high  standards  of  literature  and  good  taste. 

(2)  The  general  absence  from  the  English  theatre  and  from 
modern  English  plays  of  any  sane,  consistent,  or  intelligible 
ideas  about  morality  ;  so  that,  while  the  inanities  and  indecencies 
of  musical  comedy  are  sniggered  at  and  applauded,  the  deepest 
jx^rmanent  passions  of  men  and  women  are  tabooed,  and  the 
serious  dramatist  is  bidden  to  keep  his  characters  well  within  the 
compass  of  that  system  of  morality  which  is  practised  amongst 
wax  dolls. 

(3)  The  divorce  of  the  English  drama  from  its  sister  arts;  its 
deposition  from  any  assured  place  in  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
life  of  the  nation. 

(4)  The  absorption  of  the  English  drama  into  jmpular  amuse¬ 
ment ;  the  absence  of  any  high  standard  whereby  to  judge  acting 
or  plays ;  the  absence  of  all  great  traditions ;  the  absence  of  all 
pride  in  the  drama  as  a  fine,  and  humane,  and  dignified  art. 

(5)  The  want  of  a  training  school  for  actors — the  want  of  any 
means  for  giving  promising  novices  a  constant  practice  in  varied 
roles,  that  they  may  gradually  acquire  a  sure  grip  of  their  art, 
and  make  the  best  of  their  natural  gifts ;  and  that  the  author  may 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  actors  to  interpret  his 
characters  in  such  a  way  that  his  play  may  be  seen  to  good 
advantage. 

(6)  The  elevation  of  incomijetent  actors  and  actresses  into  false 
Ix)sitions  as  stars,  whereby,  in  the  dearth  of  any  general  level 
of  experienced  and  competent  all-round  acting,  the  jwssessor  of 
a  pretty  face  or  a  fine  physique  is  able  to  dominate  the  situation, 
and  to  rule  what  plays  shall  be  produced,  and  how  they  shall  be 
cast  and  mounted ;  the  general  lack  of  all  interest  in  the  play,  or 
in  the  author’s  study  of  life  and  character,  apart  from  their  being 
the  vehicle  for  some  star  actor  to  put  or  keep  himself  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  ixjsition,  with  his  actor  brothers  and  sisters  as  his  satellites. 

(7)  A  widely-spread  dependence  iqx)n  translations  and  adapta¬ 
tions  of  foreign  plays,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  bought  at  a 
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cheap  rate,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  general  care  or  knowledge 
as  to  w’hat  a  national  drama  should  be,  are  just  as  likely  to 
provide  the  actor  with  a  personal  and  pecuniary  success,  while 
they  also  largely  set  him  free  from  all  obligations  to  that  objec¬ 
tionable  and  interfering  person,  the  author. 

Now  all  these  discouraging  symptoms  and  conditions  of  our 
modern  drama  which  I  have  glanced  at  are  inextricably  related 
to  each  other;  many  of  them  are,  indeed,  only  different  aspects 
of  the  same  facts ;  they  are  woven  all  of  a  piece  with  each  other ; 
and  with  that  Puritan  horror  of  the  theatre  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  cardinal  reason  that  neither  America  nor  England  has 
to-day  an  art  of  the  drama  at  all  worthy  the  dignity,  the  resources, 
and  the  self-respect  of  a  great  nation.  Many  of  these  discourag¬ 
ing  symptoms  and  conditions  are  ^^erhaps  more  widely  prevalent, 
and  more  pronounced,  in  England  than  in  America.  But  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  I  have  given  an  ill-natured  or  exaggerated 
sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Anglo-American  drama. 

In  their  attitude  towards  the  theatre  and  the  drama,  we  may, 

I  think,  make  a  rough  division  of  the  Anglo-American  public 
into  three  classes.  Both  in  England  and  in  America  we  have 
large  masses,  who  may  be  counted  by  millions,  of  mere  amuse¬ 
ment  seekers,  newly  enfranchised  from  the  prison  house  of 
Puritanism,  eager  to  enjoy  themselves  at  the  theatre  in  the 
easiest  way,  without  traditions,  without  any  real  judgment  of 
plays  or  acting ;  mere  children ,  with  no  care  or  thought  beyond 
the  delight  of  the  moment  in  finding  themselves  in  a  wonder 
house  where  impossibly  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  persons  make 
love  and  do  prodigious  deeds,  and  marry  and  live  happily  ever 
afterwards ;  or  in  a  funny  house  where  funny  people  do  all  sorts 
of  funny  things.  These  form  the  great  bulk,  I  think,  of 
American  and  English  playgoers.  Then  we  have  a  very  large 
class  of  moderate,  reasonable,  respectable  people,  who  go  to  the 
theatre  occasionally,  but  with  some  feeling  of  discomfort  at  having 
done  a  frivolous,  if  not  a  wicked  thing ;  who  are  not  actively 
hostile  to  the  drama,  perhaps,  but  wdio  are  quite  indifferent  to  its 
higher  development  and  to  its  elevation  into  a  fine  art.  This 
class  contains  many  refined,  cultivated  people — that  is,  they  seem 
to  be  cultivated  and  refined  in  all  subjects  except  the  drama.  It 
is  a  constant  puzzle  to  me  why  men  and  women  who  are 
thoroughly  educated  and  developed  in  every  other  respect  should 
suddenly  drop  to  the  mental  range  of  children  of  five  the  moment 
they  think  and  speak  about  the  drama. 

Again,  we  have  a  third  class,  a  very  large  class,  which  contains 
some  of  the  soundest  and  best  elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  : 
very  influential,  very  respectable,  very  much  to  be  regarded, 
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and  consulted,  and  feared.  And  this  large,  influential,  religious 
class  is  in  more  or  less  active  hostility  to  the  theatre,  and  to  the 
drama,  and  to  everything  and  everybody  connected  theri'with. 
Wo  may  call  these  three  classes  respectively  the  amusement- 
seeking  class;  the  moderate,  reasonable,  indiflerent  class;  the 
hostile,  religious  class.  This  is  the  very  roughest  and  loosest 
division,  and  of  course  all  these  classes  blend  and  shade  into  each 
other  without  any  rigid  line  of  distinction.  1  do  not  know  how 
actively  hostile  to  the  drama  are  the  religious  elements  in 
American  society.  I  am  told  that  while  the  religious  prejudici' 
against  the  theatre  is  dying  away  in  the  eastern  sea-board  States, 
it  is  still  most  potent  and  aggressive  in  the  west.  1  am  also 
told  that  a  very  large  amount  was  designed  by  a  wealthy  American 
to  found  and  endow  a  national  American  theatre  on  a  most  lavish 
scale  ;  but  he  was  persuaded  by  a  religious  friend  to  hold  his  hand 
and  shut  his  pocket,  because  of  the  evil  that  a  national  theatre 
might  work  in  your  midst.  Consider  what  mischief  was  done  to 
the  whole  American  community  by  the  frustration  of  that  most 
wise,  most  humane,  most  benevolent  scheme!  Consider  how 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  fellow-citizens  will  in  conse¬ 
quence  waste  their  evenings  in  empty  frivolity  when  they  might 
have  been  drawn  to  Shakespeare  or  Goethe.  Therefore  we  must 
still  count  that  the  hostile,  religious  spirit  is  very  active  and 
potent  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  upon  ours.  ]t  everywhere 
sets  up  a  current  of  ill-will  and  ill-nature  towards  the  drama 
throughout  the  two  entire  nations  :  it  everywhere  stimulates 
opixjsition  to  the  theatre  ;  it  keeps  alive  prejudices  that  would 
otherwise  have  died  down  two  hundred  years  ago  :  and  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the  rise  and  development 
of  a  serious,  dignified,  national  art  of  the  drama. 

But  among  this  actively  hostile  religious  class,  and  also  among 
the  moderate,  reasonable,  indifferent  class,  there  must  be  thou¬ 
sands  who,  having  been  nurtured  to  regard  the  theatre  as 
frivolous  and  empty  and  evil,  have  adopted  the  ideas  current 
around  them,  and  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  their 
stock  prejudices  against  the  drama,  and  to  inquire  whether  there 
is  any  ground  for  them.  To  this  large  body  of  American  and 
English  citizens ;  to  the  heads  and  leaders  of  all  those  religious 
sects  in  America  and  England  who  are  now  hostile  to  the  drama; 
and  especially  to  that  large  allied  class  of  influential,  educated 
men  in  both  countries,  who,  if  not  actively  hostile,  are  super¬ 
cilious,  and  cold,  and  indifferent,  and  blind  to  the  aims  and  [X)ssi- 
bilities  of  this  fine  art — to  all  these  citizens  representing  the  best 
and  soundest  elements  in  the  Anglo-American  race,  we  may 
make  a  strong  and  friendly  apjX'al. 
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“  Brother  I’liritaiis,  Brother  Pharisees,  the  dramatic  instinct 
is  ineradicable,  inexhaustible  ;  it  is  entwined  with  all  the  roots  of 
our  nature ;  you  may  watch  its  incessant  activity  in  your  own 
children ;  almost  every  moment  of  the  day  they  are  acting  some 
little  play;  as  we  grow  up  and  strengthen,  this  dramatic  instinct 
grows  up  and  strengthens  in  us;  as  our  shadow,  it  clings  to  us; 
we  cannot  escape  from  it ;  we  cannot  help  picturing  back  to 
ourselves  some  copy  of  this  strange ,  eventful  history  of  ours ;  this 
strange,  earthly  life  of  ours  throws  everywhere  around  us  and 
within  us  reflections  and  re-reflections  of  itself ;  we  act  it  over 
and  over  again  in  the  chambers  of  imagery,  and  in  dreams,  and 
on  the  silent  secret  stage  of  our  own  soul.  When  some  master 
dramatist  takes  these  reflections,  and  combines  them,  and  shapes 
them  into  a  play  for  us,  very  Nature  herself  is  behind  him,  work¬ 
ing  through  him  for  our  w'elfare. 

“This,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  theatre,  that  men  may  learn 
the  great  rules  of  life  and  conduct  in  the  guise  of  a  play  ;  learn 
them,  not  formally,  didactically,  as  they  learn  in  school  and  in 
church,  but  pleasantly,  insensibly,  spontaneously,  and  oftentimes, 
b(‘lieve  me,  with  a  more  assured  and  lasting  result  in  manners 
and  conduct.  Is  not  that  a  wise  form  of  amusement? 

“  Look  at  the  vast  jwpulations  of  our  great  cities,  crowding 
more  and  more  into  our  theatres,  demanding  there  to  be  given 
some  kind  of  representation  of  life,  some  form  of  play.  You 
cannot  quench  that  demand.  During  the  next  generation, 
hundreds  of  theatres  will  be  opened  all  over  America  and  Eng¬ 
land.  If  you  abstain  from  visiting  those  theatres,  you  will  not 
close  them.  Millions  of  your  countrymen,  the  vast  masses,  will 
still  frequent  them.  The  effect  of  your  absence,  and  of  your 
discountenance,  will  merely  be  to  low’er  the  moral  and  intellectual 
standard  of  the  plays  that  will  then  be  given.  Will  you  never 
learn  the  lesson  of  the  English  Restoration,  that  w'hen  the  best 
and  most  serious  classes  of  the  nation  detest  and  defame  their 
theatre,  it  instantly  justifies  their  abuse  and  becomes  indeed  a 
scandal  and  a  source  of  corruption?  Help  us,  then,  to  organise 
and  endow  this  fine  art  in  all  the  cities  of  our  Anglo-American 
race,  wherever  our  common  tongue  is  s^wken,  from  London  to 
San  Francisco.  Help  us  to  establish  it  in  the  esteem  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  as  the  measure  of  our  advance 
in  humanity  and  civilisation,  and  in  that  knowledge  of  ourselves 
which  is  the  end  and  flower  of  all  education  !  ” 

Some  such  appeal  may,  I  think,  be  made  to  the  more  seriously 
minded  of  our  countrymen  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  Both  in 
England  and  America  we  seem  to  be  waiting  for  some  great 
national  impulse,  some  word  of  command  for  a  general  forward 
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movement  towards  a  creative  school  of  drama.  In  spite  of  many 
discouragements  and  humiliations  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years;  in  spite  of  the  hatred  of  the  religious  world,  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  contempt  of  the  educated  and  artistic  classes,  the 
debased  frivolity  of  the  multitude,  the  jealous  envy  and  rage  of 
those  whose  ignoble  trade  and  daily  bread  it  is  to  keep  the  drama 
on  a  degraded  level — in  spite  of  all  these  hindrances,  1  believe 
that  word  of  command  will  be  spoken,  and  that  we  shall  march 
to  it.  But  if  there  is  to  be  any  stability  and  permanence  in 
the  movement,  it  must  be  a  national  one.  We  must  engage  the 
sympathies  and  co-operation  o^"  all  classes.  We  have  many 
schisms  and  sects  in  religion  :  let  us  have  none  in  the  drama.  I 
have  taken  much  time  in  thus  clearing  the  ground.  But  having 
cleared  the  ground,  we  can  begin  to  lay  the  corner  stones.  I  have 
already  told  you  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  corner  stones  of  any 
school  of  drama,  worthy  to  be  called  national,  in  such  countries 
as  America  and  England.  Perhaps  I  may  here  repeat  them  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  They  are  these  :  — 

(1)  The  recognition  of  the  drama  as  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  form  of  literature. 

(2)  The  acknowledged  right  of  the  dramatist  to  deal  with  the 
serious  problems  of  life. 

(3)  The  severance  of  the  drama  from  popular  entertainment. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  those  relations  between  actor  and 
author  which  shall  best  aid  the  development  of  the  drama. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  four  corner  stones  upon  which  we 
must  build,  if  we  are  ever  to  raise,  in  England  and  America, 
an  art  of  the  drama  with  any  real  influence,  and  import,  and 
dignity  in  Anglo-American  civilisation. 

After  years  of  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  get  our  English  play¬ 
goers  to  read  and  examine  in  the  study  the  plays  that  had 
delighted  them  on  the  stage,  I  one  day  received  from  Professor 
Baker  a  letter  to  the  effect  that,  as  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
he  had  given  his  Harvard  students  a  course  of  modern  English 
plays.  Of  all  the  many  encouragements  and  rewards  that  I  have 
received  in  England  and  America,  I  value  most  of  all  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  was  conveyed  in  that  letter.  It  was  a  bold  and  original 
action  on  Professor  Baker’s  part.  He  must  have  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  opposition,  and  perhaps  some  derision.  I  wonder  what 
Oxford  would  say  if  it  were  suggested  to  her  that  modern 
English  plays  should  form  a  part  of  her  teaching.  Oxford  might 
rouse  herself  for  a  moment  if  some  bold  messenger  dared  knock 
at  her  gates  on  such  an  errand,  and  her  renlv  would  be,  “  Aeschy- 
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lus  1  know,  and  Sophocdes  and  Euripides  1  know,  but  who  are 

“  Representatives  of  the  modern  drama.” 

‘‘Modern  drama?  The  parvenus,  Shakespeare  and  Moliere, 
have  ])ushed  their  way  into  my  precincts.  They  represent  the 
niodcrn  drama  here.” 

“No!  No!  Not  the  drama  of  three  centuries  ago,  and  of  a 
vanished  civilisation,  but  the  drama  of  to-day,  the  modern 
drama.” 

“There  is  no  modern  drama,”  Oxford  would  sternly  reply. 

Thus  would  Oxford  answer,  I  fear,  and  let  fall  the  massive 
|K)rtcullis  of  her  learning,  shutting  us  out  for  ever,  while  she 
goes  dreaming  on  amongst  her  dreaming  spires. 

iiut  Harvard  has  welcomed  us.  Harvard  has  welcomed  us, 
and  the  other  American  Universities  have  also  opened  their 
doors.  I  have  said  that  Professor  Baker  did  a  notable  and 
courageous  thing  in  recognising  the  modern  English  drama  at 
Harvard.  1  believe  he  also  did  a  wise  and  far-seeing  thing,  a 
deed  that  may  return  in  future  days,  like  a  happy  harvestman 
bringing  sheaves  of  ripe  and  benign  conscnpiences  to  American 
art  and  civilisation. 

When  I  was  in  America  last  autumn  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  1  could  not  help  feeling  myself  in  the  presence  of 
immense  forces  that  are  gradually  shifting  the  foundations  and 
changing  the  drift  of  Anglo-American  civilisation.  I  could  not 
avoid  the  uneasy  presentiment  that  in  a  few  generations  the 
centre  and  seat  of  whatever  system  of  Anglo-American  civilisa¬ 
tion  may  then  be  current  will  be  irrevocably  fixed  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  That  cannot  be  other  than  a  saddening,  chilling 
thought  to  an  Englishman  who  loves  his  country.  I  cannot  but 
think  it  will  bring  some  sympathetic  regret  to  many  Americans. 
Yet,  after  all,  your  chief  feeling  must  be  one  of  pride  and  triumph 
in  your  young  nation,  and  you  will  chant  over  us  your  Emerson’s 
ringing  notes  ;  — 

The  lord  is  the  peasant  that  was, 

The  peasant  the  lord  that  shall  be  : 

The  lord  is  hay,  the  peasant  grass, 

One  dry,  one  the  living  tree. 

But  the  Empire  of  Mammon  sucks  after  it  other  empires ; 
perhaps  in  our  modern  commercial  world  it  will  suck  after  it  all 
other  empires,  all  arts,  all  interests,  all  responsibilities,  all 
leaderships.  Y’et  we  must  still  trust  that  in  days  to  come,  as  in 
days  of  old,  it  will  not  be  the  sceptre  of  material  prosperity  that 
will  finally  hold  sway  over  the  earth.  Granted  that,  in  a  short 
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time  as  reckoned  by  the  life  of  nations,  we  shall  have  to  hand 
over  to  you,  with  what  jrraee  we  may,  the  sceptre  of  material 
prosperity,  shall  we  not  still  hold  that  other  magic  wand, 
shadowy,  invisible,  but  more  compulsive  than  sceptres  of  gold  or 
iron — the  sceptre  of  literary,  intellectual,  and  artistic  dominion? 
Or  will  you  wrest  that  also  from  us?  May  we  not  rather  ho^X' 
to  see  both  nations  united  in  a  great  essay  to  build  one  common 
monument  of  graceful,  wise,  beautiful,  dignilied,  human  exist¬ 
ence  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic?  Your  nation  has,  what  all 
young  nations  have,  what  England  is  losing,  the  power  to  be 
moved  by  ideas,  and  that  divine,  resilient  quality  of  youth,  the 
power  to  be  stirred  and  frenzied  by  ideals.  If  a  guest  whom 
you  have  honoured  so  much,  if  your  most  fervent  well-wisher 
may  presume  to  whisper  his  most  fervent  wishes  for  a  country 
to  whom  he  is  so  deeply  indebted,  he  would  say  ;  “As  you  vie 
with  us  in  friendly  games  and  contests  of  bodily  strength,  may 
you  more  resolutely  vie  with  us  for  the  mastership  in  art  and  in 
the  ornament  of  life ;  build  statelier  homes,  nobler  cities,  and 
more  aspiring  temples  than  we  have  built ;  let  your  lives  be  fuller 
of  meaning  and  purpose  than  ours  have  lately  been;  have  the 
wisdom  richly  to  endow  and  unceasingly  to  foster  all  the  arts, 
and  all  that  makes  for  majesty  of  life  and  character  rather  than 
for  material  prosperity  and  comfort.  Especially  foster  and 
honour  this  supreme  art  of  Shakespeare’s,  so  much  neglected 
and  misunderstood  in  both  countries  :  endow  it  in  all  your  cities; 
build  handsome,  spacious  theatres  :  train  your  actors  :  reward 
your  dramatists,  sparingly  with  fees,  but  lavishly  with  laurels; 
bid  them  dare  to  paint  American  life  sanely,  truthfully,  search- 
ingly,  for  you.  Dare  to  see  your  life  thus  painted.  Dare  to  let 
your  drama  ridicule  and  reprove  your  follies  and  vices  and  de¬ 
formities.  Dare  to  let  it  mock  and  whip,  as  well  as  amuse  you. 
Dare  to  let  it  be  a  faithful  mirror.  Make  it  one  of  your  chief 
counsellors.  Set  it  on  the  summit  of  your  national  esteem,  for 
it  will  draw  upwards  all  your  national  life  and  character;  up¬ 
wards  to  higher  and  more  worthy  levels,  to  starry  heights  of 
V  isdom  and  D'auty  and  resolve  and  aspiration.” 

Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
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!“What  1  am,  or  used  to  be,  as  a  rider  to  hounds,  that  1  liave 
always  been  as  a  writer  of  novels.”  So,  at  his  house  iti 
Montagu  Square,  said  to  me,  in  the  summer  of  1879,  the  oldest 
and  the  kindest  of  my  literary  friends,  Anthony  Trollope.  The 
approach  to  completion  of  Mr.  John  Lane’s  reissue  of  Trollope’s 

1  novels  may  fjive  a  timely  interest,  in  the  Rf.view  with  whose 
early  days  he  had  much  to  do,  to  some  personal  reminiscences 
of  their  author,  less  in  his  character  of  man  of  letters  than  as 
he  is  still  recollected  by  the  rapidly  diminishinfj  number  of  those 
who  knew'  him  in  the  social  intercourse  of  private  life.  One 
preliminary  remark  may  be  offered.  For  the  impressions  left 
by  twenty  years’  intimacy  with  the  novelist  w'ho  richly  deserves 
his  present  revival,  the  present  writer  is  not  trusting?  entirely  to 
his  memory ;  nor  is  he  conscious  of  any  obligations  to  the  two 
autobiographical  volumes  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  in 
1883.  That  account  of  himself  must  have  advanced  some  way 
so  early  as  1876;  he  never  spoke  of  it  except  to  members  of 
his  own  family.  “Whatever,”  were  his  words  to  me  in 

I  Montagu  Square,  “has  been  best  in  me  has  come  out  in  my 
novels  and  in  my  cross-country  work.  The  quintessence  of  my 
life  has  divided  itself  between  the  two.”  As  it  was  with  his 
plots  or  with  the  personages  of  his  stories,  so  it  was  with  his  own 
table-talk.  Whether,  in  short,  ho  might  be  taking  a  line  with 
hounds,  telling  his  story  in  print,  or  holding  forth  across  the 
I  walnuts  and  the  wine,  his  manner  had  the  same  definiteness 

I  and  distinctness;  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  simplicity,  ever  honest, 

I  manly,  spontaneous,  impulsive,  like  Anthony  Trollope  himself. 

I  He  saw  the  place  at  which  he  wished  to  arrive  ;  he  made  for  it ; 

I  whether  in  the  hunting  field,  on  paper,  or  in  conversation  he 

I  resolved  on  reaching  it  as  directly  as  possible.  The  intervening 

I  impediments  might  be  serious.  Somehow  or  other  they  were 

j  all  surmounted.  “  ‘  There,’  ”  to  use  his  own  words,  “  someone 

would  say,  ‘is  Trollope  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch.’”  After  the 
flitch  came  a  post  and  rails  defying  ordinary  negotiation  and 
j  involving  another  spill.  It  did  not  matter.  Stout-hearted 
-Anthony,  as  they  called  him  at  the  Essex  hunting  mess,  picked 
himsf'lf  up,  ]mlled  himself  together,  and  pressed  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  “So,  if  T  at  all  know  myself.”  he  said,  “it  is 
with  my  stories.  They  arc  as  much  a  part  of  me  as  my  limbs. 
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I  may  now  and  then  be  brought  to  a  check  with  them ,  but  for  a 
moment  only  and  it  all  comes  right.” 

Mr.  Lane’s  welcome  edition  of  the  familiar  series  not 
only  helps  one  to  refresh  one’s  acquaintance  with  many  an 
old  friend,  from  the  delightful  Woodwards,  and  the  sea-faring 
uncle  who  billets  himself  on  them,  from  Sir  Warwick 
Westend,  wdth  his  official  colleagues  and  the  parasitic 
Shylocks  who  used  to  prey  on  the  junior  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  in  The  Three  Clerhs,  to  our  ancient  intimates 
under  the  shadow  of  Barchester  To\vers ;  with  the  Proudie  group, 
with  Mr.  Slope,  above  all,  with  the  Signora,  the  fascinating 
cripple,  who  from  her  sofa  subdues  alike  bishop  and  curate, 
undergraduate  and  dean,  with  the  capital  Bertram  group  headed 
by  the  elderly  scapegrace  and  diplomatist,  Sir  Lionel,  who, 
having  borrowed  his  last  .^10-note  of  his  son,  contrives  to  raise 
another  loan  of  ^30  from  the  chaperone  of  the  young  lady  to 
whom  his  son  is  engaged.  These  books,  re-read  by  those  who 
knew-  their  writer  in  the  flesh,  will  seem  to  echo  in  their  con¬ 
versations  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  and  cadences  of  his  talk. 
Sympathy  is  seldom  wanting  to  the  broad  and  manly  imagina¬ 
tion.  Trollope’s  sympathy  was  accompanied  by  something  like 
intolerance  on  principle  of  all  wffio  differed  from  him.  Not  indeed 
that  he  absolutely  refused  recognition  to  considerations  conflict¬ 
ing  wuth  his  own  idea.  He  bore  with  them,  indeed,  as 
patiently  as  he  could  ;  but  his  mind  w^as  so  constituted  that  the 
opinion  wdiich  once  possessed  it,  sooner,  perhaps,  than  he  him¬ 
self  knew,  or,  rather,  it  may  be,  cared  to  know,  crystallised  into 
a  conviction,  and  a  conviction  was  to  Trollope  a  thing  for  which 
kb  live  or  die.  Some  who  read  these  lines  may  have  been  present 
at  the  amicably  tempestuous  arguments  in  which,  especially  at 
Sir  Bruce  Seton’s  T^nion  Club  dinner-table,  Trollope  delighted 
to  engage  his  friend.  Sir  Bichard  Quain.  Some  problem  of 
medical  theory  or  practice  was  often  the  subject  debated.  The 
l('ss  Trollope  himself  knew  about  it  the  more  violent  was  his 
exulting  tenacity  to  his  own  view.  These  were  occasions  when, 
with  boisterous  jubilation,  he  successfully  contrived  to  keep  out 
of  his  own  sight  whatever  told  against  his  own  crude  notion. 

No  tw'o  men  habitually  meeting  each  other  at  the  club  or 
beneath  the  private  roof  could  be  more  unlike  than  Trol¬ 
lope  and  Fronde.  Tt  was  in  reference  to  the  noisy  and 
genial  dogmatism  of  the  novelist  that  the  historian,  with 
his  incisive  blandness,  spoke  of  ‘‘old  Trollope  having  boon 
banging  about  the  world  for  a  good  many  years.”  ‘‘Tn  his 
book.”  said  Fronde,  ‘‘on  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main, 
Trollope  has  described  himself  in  his  account  of  the  instan- 
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tancous  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation;  he  has,  that  is, 
scarcely  formed  an  impression  when  it  blossoms  forth  into 
an  article  of  faith.”  As  an  instance  of  this  tendency,  I 
recollect  Froude  mentioning  Trollope’s  little  book  on  Thackeray. 
Here,  indeed,  w^as  the  conventional  view  of  Thackeray’s  char¬ 
acter  taken  by  some  of  his  personal  intimates,  glorified  into  a 
religion  of  hero-worship.  To  detect  the  cynic  in  the  author  of 
Vanity  Fair  was,  with  Trollope,  as  preposterously  unrighteous 
as  to  find  a  home  for  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  Thackeray,  as  Froude  put  it,  painted  by  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope,  becomes  a  human  creature  altogether  too  good  for  human 
nature’s  daily  food.  And  yet,  Apropos  of  the  quality  so  often 
imputed  to  Thackeray  and  so  indignantly  disclaimed  by  Trollope, 
Trollope  himself,  in  the  present  waiter’s  hearing,  defined  cynicism 
merely  as  a  refusal  based  upon  experience  and  observation  to 
find  the  most  powerful  mainsprings  of  human  actions  in  dis¬ 
interested  motives.  Equally,  however,  with  Trollope  the  writer, 
as  well  as  with  Trollope  the  talker,  enthusiasm  and  paradox 
seemed  necessary  conditions  of  intellectual  life.  The  athlete 
keeps  his  muscles  and  sinews  in  order  by  practice  with  dumb¬ 
bells  or  Indian  clubs.  Trollope  preserved  his  mental  elasticity 
and  vigour  by  tilting  at  wdndmills  and  vociferating  that  to  describe 
the  golden  mean  as  the  chosen  abode  of  truth  was  a  contradiction 
in  terms ;  hyperbole  was  made  to  balance  hyperbole ;  the  genuine 
honesty  of  the  man  showed  itself  in  the  breathless  rush  from  one 
extravagance  to  its  opposite.  Stiff  in  opinion,  he  believed  in  a 
special  Providence  which  kept  him  from  being  in  the  wrong. 

The  most  absolute,  and,  after  a  perfectly  harmless  fashion, 
the  most  intolerant  of  men,  no  one  could  possess  a  greater 
number  of  attached  friends  of  more  widely  opposite  character 
and  position.  His  dinners,  sometimes  at  his  own  house,  more 
often  at  the  Garrick  Club,  w^ere  menageries  of  human  contrasts, 
some  of  whom  had  given  him  the  ideas  for  the  characters  in 
his  books.  Such  were  the  late  George  Stovin  Venables  and 
the  present  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  then  Sir  Henry  James; 
Venables  has  been  generally  identified  with  the  Warrington  of 
Pendennis  ;  he  certainly  sat  for  the  Tom  Tonans  in  The  Warden. 
Lord  James  was  not,  indeed,  reproduced  in  any  such  full-length 
portrait.  He  supplied,  however,  many  touches  for  the  wit  and 
wisdom  personified  in  the  great  lawyers  who  from  time  to  time 
flit  across  Trollope’s  pages. 

Not  the  veriest  of  literary  purists  or  of  Pharisees  can  bring  a 
charge  of  personality  against  Trollope.  He  and  his  elder  brother 
Thomas  had  been  at  Winchester  in  the  days  of  Kobert  Lowe, 
Lord  Sherbrooke.  It  is,  indeed,  an  old  Wykhamist  story  that 
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when  particularly  piercing  cries,  as  of  pain,  were  heard  in  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  school  premises,  it  was  only  “old  Trollope 
licking  his  little  brother.’’  If  a  sudden  silence  was  followed  by 
still  louder  shrieks,  Lowe,  some  one  suggested,  was  giving  it 
to  them  both.  That  scarcely  sounds  authentic ;  whatever  may 
he  the  facts,  Lowe  was  for  many  years  the  one  politician  in  the 
front  rank  with  whom  Trollope  had  real  intimacy.  Bright  and 
Disraeli  both  often  rehearsed,  when  walking  with  a  friend, 
favourite  passages  in  a  speech  they  were  about  to  deliver ;  I  have 
never  heard  this  to  have  been  a  common  practice  of  Lowe.  But 
in  the  1867  household  suffrage  debates,  Anthony  Trollope  had 
heard  from  Lowe,  before  its  delivery  in  the  House,  the  most 
perfectly  classical  passage  contained  in  Tjowe’s  complaints  of 
the  political  unfitness  of  the  Besiduum.  Tt  was  that  beginning 
“Democrats  are  the  commonplace  of  history,”  and  ending 
“  Lower  the  character  of  the  constituencies  and  you  lower  the 
character  of  this  House.”  With  Lord  Sherbrooke’s  greatest 
contemporaries  Trollope  possessed  only  the  casual  acquaintance 
of  society :  he  turned  to  little  practical  account  even  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  collecting  materials  and  local  colour  for  a  sketch  of 
the  political  giants. 

Nothing  more  visibly  delighted  Trollope  than  the  warm  wel¬ 
come  which  he  only  found  comparatively  late  in  life  at  the  socinl 
haunts  of  his  fellow- workers.  Popularity  in  general  circles  had 
first  come  to  him  during  his  eighteen  years’  residence  in  Ireland 
on  Post  Office  work.  A  little  later  he  began  to  be  in  the  same 
request  at  the  country  houses  on  the  English  side  of  8t.  George’s 
Channel.  To  the  close  of  his  active  life  he  was  among  the  most 
regular  guests  at  Highclere,  when  the  fourth  Lord  Carnarvon 
made  his  Hampshire  home  the  chief  centre  of  a  colonial  cultiis. 
Trollope,  of  course,  was  interested  in  the  movement.  His  accounts 
of  his  visits  to  Greater  Britain  beyond  seas  had  widened  his 
public  and  brought  him  into  friendly  rivalry  wdth  Eroude.  In¬ 
formal  memoranda  of  the  Highclere  parties  worked  themselves 
into  the  society  passages  of  his  political  novels,  but  his  later 
intimacy  with  the  Herbert  family  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Fronde,  imply  any  political  co-operation  with  a  Cabinet  Minister 
for  Imperial  ends.  His  interest  in  the  publishing  house  which 
had  always  issued  The  Eortntohtey  Beview  continued  active 
long  after  the  steady  outflow  of  his  own  novels  had  ceased.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Frederick  Chapman,  had  recently  associated  himself 
in  business  with  Mr.  Walpole,  Lord  Carnarvon’s  relative  by  his 
second  marriage.  As  amicus  curia’,  Trollope  found  the  w'armest 
of  welcomes  at  Highclere.  Apart  from  the  inspiration  he  found 
there  for  his  fictions,  Ireland  had  first  given  .Anthony  Trollope 
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the  opportunity  of  showing  what  ho  could  do  witli  his  pen. 
The  Examiner  was  then  conducted  hy  his  friend,  the  bio¬ 
grapher  of  Dickens,  John  Forster.  “  Let  me  sec,”  said  the  editor, 
“  how  freshly  you  can  put  the  facts  about  this  country  that  you 
ought  to  know  so  w'ell.”  The  suggestion  produced  the  letters  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  which,  published  by  Forster  in  The 
Examiner,  were  a  journalistic  hit. 

The  son  of  a  not  too  successful  barrister,  Anthony  Trollope 
inherited  his  literary  gifts  from  his  mother,  a  powerful  and 
sprightly  writer.  Accidents  made  him  the  novelist  of  the 
Church  of  Fjngland.  With  clergymen  he  had  never  had  more  to 
do  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  public  schoolboys.  The  academic 
types  he  had  seen  first  at  St.  Mary’s  Winton  w^ere  supplemented 
hy  the  ohseiwations  made  during  his  travels  up  and  down  Fjngland 
on  Post  Office  business.  The  experiences  of  his  everyday  life 
were  carefully  recorded  on  the  tablets  of  memory.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  perpetual  planning  of  incident,  devising  of  situations,  much 
meditation  as  to  what  action  on  the  part  of  individuals  constituted 
in  a  certain  way  would  in  given  circumstances  follow  a  particular 
set  of  motives.  Fjver  vigilant  of  events  around  him,  with  per¬ 
sonal  problems  endlessly  succeeding  each  other  in  his  mind,  he 
loft  to  accident  the  decision  of  the  special  line  to  he  taken  by 
him  as  a  waiter ;  “accident,”  were  his  words  to  the  present 
writer,  “did  decide  it.”  About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  appeared  in  The  Times  a  correspondence  pro¬ 
pounding  the  question  w'hether  a  beneficed  clergyman  could  be 
morally  justified  in  systematic  absenteeism  from  his  flock.  The 
ecclesiastic  who  had  originated  the  inquiry  was  vehementlv 
attacked  and  feelingly  defended.  The  newspaper  controversy 
dragged  its  slow^  length  along  and  came  to  a  natural  death. 
“With  me,  however,”  said  Trollope,  “the  disputation  began 
rather  than  ended  the  matter.  It  was  a  case  of  conscience  after 
my  own  heart.  It  set  me  thinking.”  In  other  words,  lively 
imagination  and  varied  experience  opened  up  a  vista  of  char¬ 
acter  and  of  situations.  The  Warden,  his  first  real  success, 
was  the  result.  “If  you  ask  me  as  to  the  originals  of  Bishop 
Proudie.  Mrs.  Proudie.  and  the  rest  of  them,  might  T  say  that 
the  struggle  betw'een  the  imperious  wife,  and  the  submissive' 
husband  is  eternal  in  cathedral  closes  as  elsewhere.  T  took 
human  nature  croziered  and  cassocked  by  wmy  of  striking  out  a 
fresh  line.  Prelates  with  aprons,  gaiters,  shovel  hats  and  the 
rest  of  it.  once  stripped  of  their  clerical  trappings,  are'  creatures 
of  much  the  same  experiences,  ow'e  their  anxietic's  or  happiness, 
their  pei’sonal  discomforts,  their  delights  and  their  triumphs,  tee 
circumstances  not  differing  in  kind  from  those  that  make  up  the 
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life  of  their  country  neighbours,  or  of  the  middle-aged  gentlemen  ^ 

whom,  when  in  town,  they  meet  daily  at  the  Athenaeum  Club.”  1 

Thus ,  and  thus  alone ,  with  no  special  experience  of  or  insight  into  || 

ecclesiastical  character,  certainly  with  less  knowledge  than  il 

George  Eliot’s  of  cathedral  gossip  and  scandals,  Trollope,  more  p 

truthfully  and  pointedly  than  had  been  done  by  any  wTiter  before  jj 

his  time,  reflected  in  his  novels  the  inner  life  of  the  English 
Church.  j 

As  for  his  literary  methods,  they  can  be  given  in  his  own 
words,  taken  from  a  note  made  by  the  present  writer  when  j 
Trollope  uttered  them  to  him.  “  Liking,  as  I  have  always  done,  ; 
an  extended  area,  I  have  been  at  my  best  when  writing  novels 
of  character,  rather  than  of  incident.  A  central  thread  of  unity  ] 
runs  through  all  my  stories,  I  think,  and  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  presence  and  development  of  a  single  character.” 

That  seems  true  enough,  and  is  illustrated  in  one  of  Mr.  Lane’s  1 
latest  instalments,  Orley  Farm,  in  point  of  construction  probably  I 
Trollope’s  masterpiece.  Here  there  occurs  no  episode  which  is  I 

not  subordinated  to  the  personality  of  the  heroine  and  directly  | 

designed  to  illustrate  the  temptations  that  befall  her.  Having  I 

in  this  manner  hit  upon  a  leading  idea,  to  give  the  substance  | 

of  his  self-criticism,  Trollope  exemplified  and  enforced  it  with 
whatever  seemed  most  suitable  in  his  treasure-house  of  diversified  j  * 
knowledge  and  observation.  It  was  his  peculiar  art  to  run  the 
acquired  materials  into  the  mould  most  suitable  for  any  given 
occasion.  It  has  been  said  that  Trollope  makes  no  serious, 
attempt,  even  in  those  of  his  novels  that  may  be  called  political, 
to  delineate  from  life  the  public  men  whom  he  had  met.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  suggestion  of  caricature  contained  in  the  name  s 

“Sir  Warwick  Westend,”  the  administrators  in  The  Three  ; 

Clerks  are  official  types  rather  than  individual  portraits.  The  f 

story  itself  grew  out  of  the  shock  given  to  the  novelist’s  ideas  of  || 

justice  and  expediency  by  the  proposal  to  institute  competitive  pro-  j 

motion  in  the  Civil  Service.  But  though  Trollope  has  left  few  i 

political  portraits  first  hand,  he  has  hit  off  rather  cleverly  certain  *[ 

angles  of  a  few  public  men.  The  Chiltern  of  Phincas  Finn 
displays  in  some  of  his  features  the  Lord  Hartington  of  the  !’ 

period.  The  Plantagenet  Palliser  who  eventually  becomes  j 

Duke  of  Omnium,  recalls,  as  the  novelist  intended  that  he  i 

should,  the  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  who  died  Lord  Carling- 
ford.  In  another  Irishman,  a  picturesque  figure  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  life  of  the  last  century,  Trollope  found  the  original  of 
Phineas  Finn  himself.  This  was  INIr.  King-Harman.  Trollopi' 
had  first  met  him,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  old  Arts  Chib. 
Hanover  Square,  at  the  dinner-table  of  the  artist  wdio  designed 
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some  of  the  illustrations  for  his  hooks,  ^Ir.  Marcus  Stone. 
The  sometime  member  for  Dublin  County  and  Sligo  had  a  face, 
presence,  and  manner  calculated  to  interest  an  observer  of  men  ; 
they  literally  inspired  Trollope,  who  was  just  then  in  want,  not 
so  much  of  a  character  as  of  an  individual,  that  would  stimulate 
his  imagination  and  inventiveness. 

No  man’s  work  was  more  brightened  or  his  mental  storehouse 
more  profitably  replenished  by  the  relaxations  of  society  than 
Trollope’s.  That  he  combined  so  much  of  these  enjoyments 
with  his  ceaseless  industry  was  due  to  his  manner  and  hours 
of  getting  through  his  work.  Almost  to  the  last  he  was  seated 
in  his  study  between  4  and  5  a.m.  By  a  happy  accident  he 
discovered  quite  late  in  his  course  the  help  to  be  derived  from 
dictation.  “  My  niece,”  I  recollect  his  saying,  shortly  after 
this  young  lady  became  his  amanuensis,  “is  down  as  soon  as 
I  am ;  we  get  so  excited  over  our  wTiting  that  wc  quite  dread 
to  hear  it  is  11  o’clock”  (his  breakfast  hour).  Reference  has 
necessarily  been  made  to  Trollope’s  relations  with  Fronde.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  differences  of  the  two  men  never  came 
out  so  strongly  as  wdien  the  subject  of  discussion  was  Disraeli, 
and  especially  his  penultimate  novel,  published  in  18fi8.  The 
present  writer  happened  to  bo  of  the  company  when  the  two 
were  discussing  the  book.  To  Froude  Lothnir  was  far  the  best 
of  the  series  w^hich  had  begun  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier  with  Coningshy .  To  Trollope  it  marked  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  theatrical  art,  unreality,  paint,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Of 
fiction  writers  who  outlived  him.  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  wms 
ranked  by  him  far  above  any  other,  because  her  style  and 
personages  abounded  in  movement  and  life.  My  own  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Trollope  had  begun  wdiilo  as  an  Oxford  undergraduate 
T  met  him  in  an  Irish  country  house  where  I  was  staying. 
There,  too,  was  Trollope’s  particular  friend  among  writers  of 
liis  own  sex,  Charles  Lever.  Long  years  afterwards  T  had  the 
opportunity  of  improving  the  acquaintance  with  Lever  as  my 
fellow  guest  beneath  Trollope’s  Essex  roof  at  Waltham.  No 
two  novelists  can  have  enjoyed  each  other’s  society  more  than 
the  creators  of  Charles  O’Malley  and  of  Mr.  Slope.  “T  owe,” 
I  recollect  Trollope  saying,  “  my  Sir  Lionel  in  The  Bertrams 
to  Lever.”  One  aspect  of  Anthony  Trollope’s  life  and  character 
has  never  yet  been  noticed.  A  side  of  the  room  where  w^e  sat 
after  dinner  in  his  Montagu  Square  house  was  covered  with 
bookshelves.  The  volumes  w’ere  neither  of  great  interest  in  them¬ 
selves  nor  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  a  writer  in  Trollope’s  lino. 
They  had  belonged  to  his  friend,  Robert  Bell,  and  had  been 
bought  after  his  death  from  his  executors  by  Trollope  at  a  fancy 
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I)rice,  fixed  by  the  purchaser  because  it  might  be  found  useful 
to  others.  Anthony  Trollope’s  life  abounded  in  such  instances 
of  thoughtful  and  self-sacrificing  generosity. 

“  This  is  what  it  has  been  my  life-long  ambition  to  possess.” 
So  did  Charles  Lever  express  himself  when,  on  the  occasion 
already  mentioned,  Trollope  took  us  over  his  well-filled  and 
capitally  appointed  Essex  stables.  There  was  something  of 
melancholy  in  the  tone  of  this  remark ;  the  host  was  visibly 
affected  by  it.  Both  of  these  literary  friends  had  been  success¬ 
ful.  Neither  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  retrospect  of  a 
bright  and  prosperous  career.  The  truth  is  they  resembled  each 
other  in  a  sensitiveness  which  remained  as  keen  towards  the 
close  of  their  careers  as  in  their  struggling  days.  Lever’s  bril¬ 
liant  gaiety  in  congenial  company  veiled  a  chronic  and  often 
distressing  self-dissatisfaction.  Trollope’s  superficial  ruggedness 
cloaked  thoughts  and  feelings  that  never  intruded  into  his 
writings,  his  conversational  references  to  which  may  best  he 
left  unrecorded.  Eew  writers,  perhaps,  have  taken  themselves 
more  in  earnest  than  Trollope.  None  who  achieved  anything 
like  his  success  showed  more  patience  in  attainment  or  un¬ 
affected  dignity  in  triumph. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  orations  were,  like  Cicero’s  l^rcnvd 
Philippic,  never  delivered.  What  might  have  been  Anthony 
Trollope’s  most  instructive  and  interesting  book  had  not  been 
seriously  begun  when  death  took  the  pen  from  his  fingers.  Bidwer- 
Lytton  himself  did  not  magnify  his  literary  apostleship  more 
earnestly  than  was  done  by  the  chronicler  of  Barset.  A  few 
years  older  than  Thackeray  w'hen  Vanity  Fair  brought  its  author 
prosperity  and  fame.  Trollope  had  no  sooner  garnered  the  laurels 
and  gold,  first  secured  by  Doctor  Thorne,  than  he  planned  a 
complete  history  of  the  English  novel  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
Arcadia  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  his  own  contemporarios. 
“Had  T.’’  were  his  wmrds.  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
to  the  present  writer,  “been  able  to  execute  my  design,  some 
of  my  estimates,  especially  of  authoresses,  might  have  been 
demurred  to  as  heterodox,  but  T  think  the  w’ork  might  have  had 
its  usefulness  for  most  w’ho  have  much  to  do  with  pen  and  ink. 
Tf  (he  continued)  a  novelist  wishes  his  characters  to  be  real 
and  to  live,  he  must  first  live  with  them  himself.  From  Tom 
Jdnes  to  David  Copperfield  no  writer  has  found  any  other  way.” 
'Phat,  among  other  things,  may  explain  why  the  subordinate 
characters  of  Trollope’s  later  novels  are  more  artistically  drawn 
than  the  central  personages  in  the  romances  of  catlu'dral  life 
with  their  Grantleys  and  Stanhopes,  diversified  by  the  grotesque 
profiles  of  posing  adventuresses. 
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No  (lelinoator  of  English  life,  of  either  sex  or  of  any  period, 
found  more  genuine  delight  than  Trollope  in  tlie  specimens  of 
English  girlhood  and  womanhood  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
manor-house,  the  rectory,  the  rose-garden,  or  the  covert-side. 
The  churchmen  and  churchw’omen  who  strike  attitudes  and 
improvise  homilies  in  The  Heir  of  liedcliffe,  and  the  other 
obsolete  stories  of  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge,  were  not  so  much 
creations  of  fancy  as  reminiscences  from  infancy  or  transfers  to 
paper  of  everyday  originals.  Trollope,  as  has  been  seen,  had 
not  lived  or  been  nurtured  in  a  clerical  atmosphere  ;  before  he 
was  taught  his  Ltatin  grammar,  he  had  probably  never  conversed 
with  a  clergyman  in  Ins  life.  A  newspaper  paragraph,  a  chance 
meeting  at  a  dinner-table  or  in  a  railway  waiting-room,  that  was 
the  fashion  after  which  he  obtained  his  ecclesiastical  germs,  lint 
from  his  earliest  Post  Otlice  days  in  Ireland,  the  country-house 
society  of  the  English  pale  had  supplied  him  with  a  series  of 
perfect  models  for  his  everyday  heroines.  These  were  the 
studies  wherein  he  rejoiced,  and  which  circumstances  helped  him 
to  turn  to  good  account.  Among  other  external  helps  must  be 
reckoned  his  almost  lifelong  friend,  the  artist  Millais.  A  critic 
of  the  present  day  has  just  discovered  that  Dickens  lost  rather 
than  gained  from  his  association  with  “  Phiz”  for  his  illustrator. 
That,  by  the  bye,  was  not  the  idea  of  the  novelist  himself,  whose 
consummate  mastery  of  everything  that  concerned  the  technique 
of  his  art  would,  one  may  be  pretty  sure,  have  severed  at  an  early 
(late  the  connection  of  the  writer  with  the  artist,  had  the  pencil 
been  really  open  to  the  charge  of  burlesquing  the  pen.  Mill,  is’s 
pictures  first  accompanied  Trollope’s  novels  in  1801.  The  di.iw- 
ings  with  which  the  public  began  to  be  familiar  in  the  Cornhill 
MiKjiiziiif  were  the  result  of  long  talks  between  the  artist  and 
the  writer.  ”  We  did  not,”  as  Trollope  himself  said  to  me, 
”  merely  discuss  the  posture  most  becoming  for  Lily  Dale  (jr 
Lucy  itobarts,  nor  even  the  exact  incident  in  the  story  best 
lending  itself  to  illustration.  Our  conversations  covered  the 
wbolc!  ground  of  attributes  most  healthily  characteristic  of  the 
blameless  sweethearts,  wives  or  mothers  of  English  gentlemen.” 
Nor  was  this  the  only  kind  of  social  training  for  his  work  as 
novelist,  accessible  to  Anthony  Trollope  at  this  eventful  turning- 
point  of  his  career.  One  of  his  chief  friends  was  then  Sir  Charles 
Taylor,  who  is  conspicuous  among  the  figures  in  the  well-known 
painting  of  the  billiard-room  at  the  Oarrick  Club.  Next  to 
Whyte  Melville,  Taylor  was  the  most  accomplished  man  of  the 
world  of  his  day,  filling  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
much  the  same  place  among  social  experts  as  was  occupied  a 
generation  later  by  the  brothers  Charles  and  Keith  Eraser. 
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Taylor  Irequently  entertained  his  friends  at  a  place  he  had  in 
Sussex — Beauport,  near  Battle.  There  Anthony  Trollope  first 
met  the  then  vivacious  and  clever  girl  who  by  her  pen-nain(‘, 
“Violet  Fane,”  achieved  literary  distinction  while  Trollope'  still 
lived,  and  who,  as  Lady  Currie,  died  earlier  during  the  iirc'sent 
year. 

“Of  all  the  novels  I  have  lately  seen,  none,”  said  Trollope'  te) 
me  in  1880,  “  is  comparable  in  point  of  freshness  and  force  with 
Sophy,  or  the  Adrcnturcs  of  a  Sarayc.”  The  story  had  thi'ii 
just  run  its  coursi*  in  a  magazine,  and  was  attracting  the  sain  ■ 
kind  e)f  neetice  as  had  a  little  earlie'r  beu'ti  gaiiu'd  by  Tjawreiioi' 
Oliphant’s  Piccadilly.  “  Of  all  writers  of  liction  eif  our  day 
Oliphant  and  I  owe  least  to  education.”  Trolleipe  probably 
undervalued  himself ;  for,  if  not  in  the  moelern  sense  a  highly 
e-ducated  man,  he  had  certainly  turned  everything  lu'  had  eve'r 
eence  learned  into  profit,  and  ke])t  up  throughout  his  life  all  he 
had  brought  away  from  Winchester  and  Harrow.  Of  Oliphant, 
however,  the  remark  was  jierfectly  true,  d'liat  excei'dingly 
clever  man,  one  half  mystic,  the  otht'r  half  rus  cosmopolitan, 
had  not  only  begun  life  without  school  or  college  training;  ho 
had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read.  Shakespc'are  he  had 
scarcely  even  opened.  “  You  can  see,”  resumed  Trollope,  “in 
‘Violet  Fane’  the  influences  of  Oliphant  and  Kinglake,  but 
subtract  all  these  and  you  find  a  writer  whose  characters  breathe, 
live,  talk  cleverly  and  naturally,  as  do  those  of  no  otlier  among 
her  literary  sisters,  with  the  single  excejdion  of  Bhoda 
Broughton.” 


T.  II.  S.  E SCOTT. 
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Lovers  of  lUigby  football  have  to  thank  ]Major  Wharton  and 
the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes  for  the  fact  that  this  season  a  team 
of  players  of  that  game  is  touring  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  for  the  visit  of  Major  Wharton’s  cricket  team  in  1888-1889, 
it  is  [Kjssible  that  the  idea  of  sending  the  llugby  Union  team 
to  the  Cape  in  1891  under  W.  E.  ^laclagan  would  never  have 
occurred.  But  for  the  personal  guarantee  on  the  score  of  ex- 
[K'lises  by  tlie  late  IMr.  Cecil  Bhodes,  the  1891  tour  would 
probably  not  have  taken  place.  Thus  to  these  two  men  we 
certainly  owe  the  germ  whence  has  sprung  the  flourishing  plant 
seen  to-day  in  this  vigorous  set  of  players,  whose  football  is 
admired  wherever  they  go.  It  was  seen  during  Major  Wharton’s 
tour  that  an  English  team  would  be  welcomed,  for  Bugby  was 
obviously  the  more  popular  of  the  two  codes ;  but  it  would  be 
welcomed  as  an  educational  force,  and  not  because  South  African 
Bugby  was  yet  good  enough  to  measure  swords  with  the  flow('r 
of  the  British  game.  The  first  to  make  a  move  was  Mr.  Harold, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Western  Province  Bugby  Football 
Union.  To-day  we  find  that  of  the  twenty-nine  players  com¬ 
prising  the  first  team  from  the  Cape  fifteen  are  from  the  Western 
Province  Club.  So  much  for  being  first  in  the  race.  The  Old 
Leysian,  Mr.  J.  Bichards,  then  visiting  England  in  our 
1888-1889  season,  was  asked  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Bugby  Union.  The  latter  had  just  before  them  the  disastrous 
experiences  of  the  two  cricketers,  Shaw  and  Shrewsbury,  who 
had  engineered  the  foothall  team,  in  our  spring  and  summer  of 
1888,  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  That  tour  was  a  financial 
failure,  and  there  was  trouble  in  the  matter  of  professionalism. 
J.  P.  Clowes,  of  Halifax,  was  declared  to  be  a  professional;  and 
so  dissatisfied  was  the  Bugby  Union  Committee  about  the  status 
of  other  members  of  the  side,  that  each  player  on  return  was 
required  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  had  received  no  pecuniary 
benefit  from  the  tour.  Strict  as  they  have  been  from  the  outset 
on  the  point  of  professionalism  in  Bugby,  the  Bugby  Union  were 
not  going  to  allow  any  loophole  for  a  recurrence  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  nor  were  they  going  to  allow  the  courteous  guarantee  of 
the  Cape  officials  as  to  expense  to  be  anything  but  of  a  most 
business-like  nature.  Nothing  further  was  done  until  the  ex¬ 
penses  were  absolutely  guaranteed.  This  was  done  without 
hesitation  by  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodes,  and  the  team  sailed  on 
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September  20111,  1891.  With  the  team  W.  E.  Maclagan  took  a 
silver  cup  presented  by  Sir  Donald  Currie,  to  be  given  to  the 
team  doing  best  against  the  visitors,  and  for  annual  competi¬ 
tion  by  the  clubs  of  South  Africa.  It  was  first  won  by  Griqua- 
land  West,  the  club  that  has  given  the  present  team  three  of  its 
very  best  players,  A.  F.  Marsburg,  F.  Dobbin,  and  J.  W.  E. 
Kaaf.  The  Currie  Cup  is  now  held  by  the  Western  Province 
Club.  W.  E.  Maclagan’s  team  played  and  won  nineteen 
matches,  the  old  Tonbridge  boy,  H.  L.  Aston,  scoring  thirty 
tries  from  the  centre  three-quarter  position.  On  that  tour  the 
Cape  forwards  were  always  beaten,  and  another  weakness  was 
the  tendency  on  their  part  never  to  pass.  They  were,  even  in 
those  days,  fine  tacklers,  savers,  and  kickers.  These  facts  must 
be  mentioned  here,  owing  to  what  follows.  The  toughest  game 
of  that  tour  was  at  Kimberley,  in  the  second  representative  game, 
when  the  visitors  won  by  a  goal  from  a  mark  near  half  way,  the 
only  score  in  the  match.  There  was  scarcely  any  grass  on  the 
grounds  at  the  Cape,  except  at  Newlands  and  at  Cape  Elizabeth. 
This  fact  accounts  largely  for  the  fearless  tackling  of  the  present 
team  on  our  feather-bed  pitches,  whereon  they  throw  themselves 
at  anything,  and  everything,  affording  splendid  illustrations  of 
the  undeniable  fact  that  in  the  liugby  game  the  absolutely  fear¬ 
less  tackier  comes  out  scatheless,  where  the  timid  meets  with  all 
sorts  of  hurt. 

Alaclagan’s  team  included,  among  other  fine  players,  the  peer¬ 
less  Alan  liotherham ;  those  great  forwards,  D.  G.  Macmillan, 
P.  F.  Hancock,  W.  E.  Bromet,  and  A.  A.  Surtees;  with  such 
three-quarters  and  half  backs  as  W.  E.  Maclagan,  E.  L.  Aston, 
P.  E.  Clauss,  H.  Alarshall,  and  W.  Wotherspoon ;  and  such  a 
full  back  as  W.  G.  Alitchell — so  that  Cape  Eugby  football  was, 
so  far  back  as  1891,  very  highly  tried. 

Five  years  later  J.  Hammond’s  team  found  that  the  seed  then 
sown  had  not  fallen  on  barren  rock,  for  the  tourists  were  beaten 
in  the  last  representative  game. 

Seven  years  later  that  great  Scottish  captain,  Mark  Morrison, 
took  a  team  of  twenty  players  out  under  the  management  of 
John  Hammond,  of  the  Eugby  Union,  who  had  played  in  both 
the  previous  teams ;  and  the  side  won  eleven,  lost  eight,  and  drew 
three  matches,  scoring  231  to  138  points.  Thus  Cape  football 
had  gradually  improved  from  nineteen  defeats  in  1891  to  one  win 
in  189G  and  eight  wins  in  1903.  Our  standard  may  have  become 
lower  in  these  years,  but  there  was,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
best  qualified  judges,  not  the  least  doubt  about  the  improvement 
in  South  African  Eugby  football.  When  the  English  Inter¬ 
nationals,  Frank  Mitchell  and  E.  0.  Schwarz,  went  to  live  out 
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there,  further  interest  was  taken  in  the  game,  and  the  rise  of 
J.  D.  Krige  from  1896  to  1904  as  a  centre  three-quarter  became 
duly  known  on  this  side.  He  was  proclaimed  as  a  player  the 
e([ual  of  any  ever  seen  in  that  position,  not  excepting  A.  J. 
Gould,  E.  L.  Aston,  and  Gwyn  Nicholls;  and  he  has  on  several 
occasions  during  this  tour,  though  admittedly  past  the  zenith 
of  his  career — he  is  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year — plainly  shown 
us  that  the  rejjorts  were  never  exaggerated.  In  spite  of  the 
saying  about  the  solitary  swallow,  it  was  felt  after  the  1908 
tour  that  South  African  football  was  quite  good  enough  to  justify 
a  visit  to  England,  so  the  present  tour  gradually  assumed  definite 
shape,  and  now  it  is  positively  a  question  not  of  how  many 
tries  our  national  fifteens,  on  their  own  grounds  and  before  their 
own  crowds  res|)ectively ,  will  beat  the  South  Africans  by,  but 
whether  they  have  a  chance  of  beating  the  South  Africans  at  all. 
Harking  back  for  a  moment  to  the  constitution  of  Mark  Morri¬ 
son’s  team,  which  was  sometimes  held,  if  never  actually  beaten, 
forward,  his  forwards  beside  himself  were  D.  E.  Bedell- 
Sivright,  W.  P.  Scott  (Scotland),  F.  M.  Stout,  W.  T.  Cave, 
T.  A.  (libsoti  ( IGigland),  A.  Tedford,  James  Wallace,  and  Joseph 
Wallace  (Ireland),  so  that  the  Colonials  were  then  arguing 
supeiiority  with  the  pick  of  three  of  our  Unions;  and  better  for¬ 
wards  than  Moriison,  Sivright,  Stout,  Joseph  Wallace,  and  Ted¬ 
ford  in  19():f  form  have  seldom  been  seen. 

This  fact,  the  South  Africans’  eipiality  in  the  scrum  with  such 
))layers,  makes  what  follows  ratlu'r  inexplicable  to  all  who  have 
not  closely  followed  the  tour  of  the  present  team.  I  believe  I 
enjoy  the  distinction,  whatever  attaches  to  it,  of  being  the  only 
writer  on  the  game  who  has  seen  every  match  of  this  tour,  so 
that  in  all  that  sujiervc'nes  I  have  excellent  grounds  for  what  1 
have  to  say,  and,  1  may  add,  I  have  watched  the  fifteen  games 
very  closely. 

The  present  tour  began  at  Northaiujiton  on  Seiitember  27th, 
against  a  good  team,  but  not  the  best  possible,  of  the  East  Mid¬ 
lands  Counties  Union.  The  visitors  made  a  vei*y  nervous  start, 
fumbling  a  dry  ball  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner,  and 
playing  altogether  so  as  to  justify  the  despatch  of  some  rather 
hasty  telegrams  to  the  evening  papers  in  which  their  ability 
was  obviously  very  greatly  under-rated.  As  soon  as  they  had 
drawn  first  blood  there  was  no  stojiping  them  until  in  the  first 
four  minutes  of  the  game  at  \Vest  Hartlepool  ten  days  later  J.  T. 
Taylor  dropped  a  good  goal.  How  much  he  was  favoured  by  one 
or  two  nurham  players  getting  between  him  and  the  visitors,  to 
form  a  shield  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  take  the  necessary, 
but  not  always  obtainable,  aim,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  can 
VOL.  LXXX.  N.S.  4  E 
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ouly  say  that  it  is  a  pity  that  what  I  state  took  place.  The 
Colonials,  who  had,  previous  to  the  Durham  match,  scored  11 
goals  and  8  tries  to  nil  at  the  expense  of  East  Midlands,  Midlands, 
and  Kent,  scored  3  goals  and  a  try  against  Durham,  and  4  goals 
8  tries  against  Northumberland  in  the  next  match.  Yorkshire 
were  defeated  by  4  goals  6  tries  to  nil,  and  then  the  visitors 
met  a  very  good  pack  on  the  first  really  wet  ground  of  the  tour 
at  Devonport,  and,  thanks  largely  to  bad  play  by  the  Devon  half¬ 
backs,  who  presented  them  with  tw’o  penalty  goals  and  two  of 
their  four  tries,  the  South  Africans  defeated  our  Champion  County 
team  by  22  points  to  a  try  and  a  penalty  goal,  G  points.  In  the 
following  match  they  put  a  weak  team  in  the  field,  and  in  the 
first  four  minutes  of  the  game  lost  their  full-back  Burmeister, 
who  sustained  a  broken  rib.  Somerset  seized  their  obvious  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  had  the  better  of  a  game  in  which  they  lost  by 
only  14  points  to  nil.  In  the  next  match  the  South  Africans 
played  the  worst  game  of  their  tour  against  Middlesex  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  Their  three-quarters  lost  chance  after  chance,  and  with 
the  three  Welshmen,  Harding,  Williams,  and  Jenkins,  at  the 
top  of  their  form  in  defence  of  English  county  football — a  Gil- 
bertian  situation  that  the  authorities  annually  enjoy  so  much  that 
they  do  nothing  to  stop  the  farce  that  is  undermining  the  Rugby 
game  in  England — the  Colonial  team  literally  scraped  through 
by  a  grand  penalty  goal  and  2  ragged  tries  to  nil. 

Then  came  the  visit  into  the  stronghold  of  the  Rugby  game, 
which,  according  to  some  critics,  was  bound  to  bring  defeat  in 
its  wake.  The  South  Africans,  by  grand  defensive  play,  after 
establishing  a  winning  score,  left  Wales  1  goal  and  3  tries  to  1 
try  the  richer.  Newport  were  beaten  by  1  goal  1  try  to  nil, 
Glamorgan — practically  a  Welsh  International  side — by  2  tries  to 
1.  Had  Glamorgan  been  opposed  to  Scotland,  England,  or  Ire¬ 
land,  they  v.oiild  have  scored  anything  from  two  to  three  or 
five  tries  during  the  last  twenty  minutes  of  that  game,  so  well 
were  their  forwards  playing,  and  so  persistent  and  varied  their 
attack  by  the  backs.  A.  0.  Jones  refereed  this  match  in  quite 
masterly  style,  and  it  must  have  been  a  remarkably  difficult  one 
to  handle. 

Gloucestershire,  short-handed,  lost  by  3  goals  3  tries  to  nil; 
Oxford  University  managed  to  get  a  penalty  goal  against  3  goals 
and  4  tries,  but  Cambridge  were  routed  by  4  goals  3  tries  to  nil. 
Thus  the  tourists  began  their  Scottish  and  Irish  tours  with  322 
points  to  16  in  their  favour.  At  the  time  of  writing  they  have 
won  their  first  game  in  Scotland  by  4  goals  and  4  tries  to  a  goal 
from  a  try,  the  first  score  of  that  description  against  them  on 
the  tour  j  and  are  on  the  threshold  of  their  most  important  matches 
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— tlu'  four  Intoniiitioiials  on  successive  Saturdays.  Thus,  with 
S.yt  points  to  21  ill  their  favour,  and  their  four  great  games  to 
come,  the  time  is  ripe  to  discuss  the  game  of  the  team,  its 
individual  [dayers,  and  their  characteristics. 

The  South  African  XV.  takes  the  field  in  the  same  formation 
as  that  adopted  by  our  men.  We  have,  therefore,  no  mystery  of 
formation,  no  unusual  looking  foe  to  deal  with.  Our  men  are 
able  to  play  their  own  game,  and  are  not  worried  at  thought  of 
the  something  unexpected  that  was  ever  to  the  fore  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  curiously  shaped  New  Zealand  team  of  last  season. 
Further,  our  teams  do  not  take  the  field  over-awed  by  the  huge 
totals  which  the  touring  team  of  1905  so  often  proved  itself  both 
anxious  and  able  to  score.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  effect  of 
large  totals.  The  Cornwall  XV.  at  Camborne  in  September,  1905, 
went  into  the  field  obviously  suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  55 
[xiints — 9  goals,  1  penalty,  and  4  tries — to  1  dropped  goal  scored 
a  few  days  previously  by  New  Zealand  r.  Devon.  Our  teams 
on  this  tour,  with  few  exceptions,  have  not  taken  the  field  morally 
below  par  owing  to  a  tall  score  by  the  South  Africans  in  the 
match  before.  Whether  the  latter  have  neglected  the  effect  of 
the  huge  score  on  opponents  to  come  by  not  scoring  more  than 
tlu'y  have  done  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  notion  that  they  have  on  purpose  only  scored  what  they  con¬ 
sider  to  be  a  winning  score.  For  instance,  a  couple  more  tries 
at  Taunton  and  llichmond  would  have  been  most  acceptable,  as 
would  one  more  each  at  Newport  and  Cardiff,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  could  get  them.  Certainly  not  on  their  form  at  Eichmond. 
Their  weakest  point,  to  my  mind,  is  that  they  have  knocked-on 
so  rei)eatedly  when  the  line  was  at  their  mercy,  and  I  shall  be 
surprised  if,  when  they  are  beaten  in  an  International  match,  if 
defeat  is  in  store  for  them,  the  fair  critics  will  not  be  in  a  position 
readily  to  admit  that  the  Colonials  threw  away  two  tries  by  this 
very  fault.  When  the  Northumberland  match  was  in  progress, 
on  a  soft  ground  with  a  rather  heavy  or  muddy  ball,  their  fielding 
was  so  certain  that  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  that  much  of  the 
fumbling  that  had  gone  before  was  merely  an  incidental.  Since 
the  Northumberland  match,  however,  they  have  often  repeated 
the  fault,  and  on  the  fifteen  matches  of  the  tour  have  certainly 
lost  thirty  tries  that  their  famous  predecessors  of  1905  would 
never  have  missed. 

The  generality  of  critics  continue  to  harp  on  the  forwards’ 
string,  and  to  condemn  them,  most  unjustly,  as  a  weak  forw'ard 
combination.  That  their  forwards  are  as  good  as  their  backs  1 
do  not  wish  to  imply,  nor  would  I  suggest  that  packing,  as  they 
do,  three,  three,  two — a  very  clumsy  method  when  the  question  of 
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“booling”  is  considered — their  best  eight  would  stand  a  chance 
against  the  exceptionally  clover  New  Zealand  seven  forwards 
packing  on  the  scientifically  correct  principles  proved  last  season 
in  their  two,  three,  two  formation.  But  the  New  Zealanders 
playing  in  South  African  shape,  fore  and  aft,  would  not,  in  my 
judgment  on  the  all-round  form  of  the  whole  tour,  be  much  in 
front  of  the  present  team.  In  New  Zealand  formation  the  New 
Zealanders  would  beat  the  South  Africans.  But  not  by  much. 
'Fhat  is  not  |x)ssible  against  such  a  defence  as  the  last-named 
possess.  The  South  African  backs  as  a  division  are  faster  than 
the  New  Zealand  backs  were,  and  their  short  passing  is  better 
and  surer.  They  arc  not  so  good  judges  of  the  moment  when 
to  give  and  how  to  give  passes  as  the  New  Zealanders  were,  but 
their  centres  are  much  quicker  in  “spoiling”  work,  as  well  as 
in  getting  the  ball  to  their  wings.  One  ])oint  in  which  the  New 
Zealanders  and  the  Welsh  and  a  few  other  players  are  better  is 
in  the  judgment  of  height,  angle,  and  force  of  attack-punting. 
The  South  Africans,  as  a  general  rule,  do  this  very  badly. 
his|)(‘cially  in  the  matter  of  height.  Usually  the  punt  is  so  high 
that  the  defence  has  time  to  rally  to  the  spot  where  the;  ball  will 
fall.  If  kicked  low,  the  angle  is  wrong,  and  the  ball  finds  an 
ojqronent  in  time  for  him  to  got  in  his  return  before  the  African 
forwards  are  on  to  him.  And  they  do  not  lack  pac('.  1 ’articularly 
is  the  attack-punting  below  the  standard  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  such  a  fine  team  when  the  centres  find  themselves,  while 
attacking,  too  crowded  to  get  to  their  wings,  and  when  at  the 
same  time  a  mere  punt  into  touch  is  bad  football.  On  those 
occasions  the  jnmt  is  eithou’  almost  perpendicular  or  it  goes  full 
to  the  full-back,  who  has  ample  time  to  return  it.  Of  the  art 
of  cross-kicking  their  knowledge  is  elementary,  or  was  before 
the  Newport  and  Glamorgan  matches.  Tlu'y  are  very  quick  to 
learn,  and  after  those  matches  have  done  better  in  this  direction, 
noticeably  at  Oxford,  where  the  second  and  third  tries,  both  by 
Rtegmann,  w^ere  scored  as  the  direct  outcome  of  combination  in 
conjunction  with  the  cross-kick.  This  manoeuvre  depends  for  its 
very  life  upon  the  timely  joining  in  of  the  attacking  side  lying 
handy  in  the  quarter  towards  which  the  cross-kicker  has  sent  the 
ball.  The  Welsh  play  it  better  than  anyone,  and  their  players 
do  not  wait  about  to  see  whether  the  kicker  has  put  them  in 
play  again,  but  they  just  keep  one  weather  eye  open  for  the 
gap  in  the  defence,  and  another  on  the  flight  of  the  ball,  which 
they  seize  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  without  heeding  the  position 
of  the  kicker.  If  he  has  not  put  them  on-side,  it  is  the  referee’s 
duty  to  stop  the  game,  not  theirs  to  waste  time  looking  for  the 
kicker’s  whereabouts.  Occasionally,  under  such  conditions,  it 
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must  follow  that  an  off-side  player  handles  the  ball  unnoticed, 
and  one  try  against  England  was  scored  in  this  manner  by  Wales 
last  season  at  Eichmond.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  however 
good  the  kick,  the  kicker’s  cleverness  is  all  lost  if  his  men  are 
not  prepared  for  the  move  which  in  a  trice  diverts  the  general 
trend  of  the  attack  from  one  quarter  to  another.  And  so  far  the 
South  African  team  have  not  shown  themselves  at  one  in  this 
matter. 

The  greatest  interest  in  the  tour,  at  any  rate  among  serious 
students  of  the  game,  lies  in  the  question  of  forward  play.  We 
know  they  are  a  better  side  behind  the  scrummage,  but  very 
few  admit  that  they  are  even  our  equals  in  that  hurly-burly,  the 
amount  of  which  can  make  or  mar  a  game.  It  has  for  some  time 
now  been  a  rudiment  of  our  game  that  to  control  the  fortunes  of 
!  the  game,  to  hold  the  whip-hand  generally,  the  forwards  must,  in 
I  football  language,  “got  the  ball.”  In  other  words,  the  ganu- 
cannot  be  won  by  a  side  whose  forwards  do  not  obtain  posscssio?) 

■  of  the  ball  in  the  struggle  for  it,  which  was  tlu;  genesis  of  the 
I  term  scrummage.  This  rudiment  or  theory  is  in  danger  of  a 

i  serious  explosion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  heads  of  the  rowing 

I  world  were  more  than  usually  relieved  when  Cambridge  beat 

3  Harvard  on  the  Thames.  Had  Harvard  won,  a  good  many  of 

our  cherished  notions  on  rowing  would  have  been  sufficiently 
jl  severely  shaken  to  have  come  within  the  category  of  things  for 

I'l  which  there  is  no  further  use.  The  Australian  cricketers,  when 

I  they  first  came  over,  taught  us  that  cricket  matches  could  best 

;|  be  won  by  good  fielding,  and  not  only  by  mere  run-getting  or 

|j  wicket-taking.  Arc  these  fine  players  of  our  best  winter  game 

I  going  to  prove  that  the  game  docs  not  necessarily  depend  for  its 

jj  success  upon  the  pack  getting  the  ball?  I  confess  it  is  beginning 

1  to  look  like  it.  Tjot  us  look  more  deeply  into  the  facts. 

I  The  South  Africans  have  never  once  mastered  any  op|X)sing 
j  eight  in  this  country  for  mere  possession.  Yet  they  have  won 
every  match.  This  is  straight  in  the  teeth  of  our  theory.  There 
I  is  no  burking  the  fact  :  they  have  not  ‘‘got  the  ball,”  still  they 

!  have  won.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  pace  of  their  hacks  has 

I  won  their  matches,  but  their  backs  cannot  win  matches  unless 

they  get  the  ball  to  score  tries  with.  Admitted  that  they  make 
excellent  use  of  their  opportunities  when  they  do  get  the  hall,  1 
believe  that  the  lesson  they  arc  teaching  us  is  that  forwards  who 
do  not  or  cannot  get  the  ball  can  make  up  for  this  lack  of  ability, 
from  whatever  its  cause,  hy  other  moans,  such  as  brilliant  work 
out  of  touch  and  rapid  breaking  up,  and  by  playing  to  their  backs 
!  upon  most  other  occasions  when  they  happen  to  get  the  ball  in 

U  the  loose.  In  our  teams,  when  a  pack  does  not  get  the  ball,  it,  to 
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all  intents  and  purposes,  gives  u{)  the  game.  For  appearances’ 
sake  it  struggles  on,  but,  once  beaten  for  the  ball  in  the  scniin, 
is  in  nearly  every  case  of  no  further  use  as  a  match-winning  unit 
of  the  game.  If  to  the  qualities  the  forwards  should  practise 
where  they  are  beaten  for  the  hall  I  add  the  assistance  they 
should  receive  from  the  centre  three-quarters  in  the  single  matter 
of  “spoiling,”  it  is  clear  that  the  long  score  that  ought  to  come 
from  the  side  that  gets  the  hall — if  our  theory  is  correct— must 
be  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  And  the  South  African 
forwards  do  get  this  very  assistance.  In  this  I  believe  lies  the 
key  to  their  success. 

There  never  have  been  three  such  quick  and  sure  “spoilers” 
as  De  Villiers,  Krige,  and  De  Melkcr.  The  two  first  mentioned 
arc  especially  smart,  and  so  fast  do  they  jiounce  down  on  the 
opposing  centres  that,  when  they  have  been  playing,  the  opposing 
wing  three-quarters  have  not  received  the  hall  from  their  centres 
half  a  dozen  times  on  this  tour.  Such  intelligent  anticipation  of 
the  moment  and  the  recipient  of  the  pass  as  these  three  men 
have  shown  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled.  And  this  very 
“spoiling”  is  one  of  the  first  reasons  for  the  great  defence  of 
our  visitors.  It  annuls  the  advantage  gained  in  the  matter  of 
possession  by  the  forwards  of  our  teams,  and  smashes  up  all 
attempts  at  combination.  Some  of  our  English  centres  have  been 
mere  jmppets  in  their  hands,  and  they  certainly  astonished  the 
New'port  centres,  while  R.  T.  Gahe  and  W.  -I.  Trew,  of  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,  have  probably  never  played  such  an  ineffective  game 
on  the  whole  as  when  they  met  this  team  at  Cardiff.  It  is  “spoil¬ 
ing  ”  such  as  these  men  have  shown  us  to  he  possible  which  can 
compensate  for  loss  of  possession  in  the  scrum,  and  the  lesson 
is  there  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  it,  as  also  for  the  bigoted 
theorist  who  writes  as  though  “getting  the  hall”  in  the  scrum 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  Rugby  football. 

In  footwork  the  South  African  forwards  are  not  so  clever  as 
our  best,  but  here  again  they  have  been  most  unfairly  dealt  with 
in  some  quarters.  I  have  several  times  seen  them  gain  much 
ground  by  cleverness  of  foot  never  excelled  by  the  best  Scottish 
forward  who  ever  played,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  fall  below 
the  standard  one  expects  from  experienced  players  of  their  class. 

Coming  to  individuals,  a  most  pleasant  task  where  this  fine 
team  of  sportsmen  is  concerned,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  fairer 
team  never  played.  In  the  very  strictest  sense  these  men  play 
football  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  Rritish  Isles  used  to  play  it,  and 
tlu'ir  brilliant  success  puts  to  everlasting  shame  some  of  the  tactics 
that  have  been  permitted  to  creep  into  the  game  of  late  years. 
I  could,  an  I  would,  give  name,  place,  date,  chapter,  and  verse 
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of  an  incident  in  a  county  match  on  a  London  ground  this  season 
where  a  forward  and  a  regular  member  of  a  leading  club  was 
very  nearly  ordered  off  the  field  for  using  his  fists  deliberately. 
The  Piiigliy  game  is  a  game,  and  nowhere  is  a  clenched  fist  part 
of  it.  The  player  who  clenches  his  fist  is  not  a  sportsman  in 
the  first  place,  but  when  he  uses  it  he  becomes  de  facto  a  hooligan 
of  the  worst  type,  because  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  some  educa¬ 
tion,  and  knows  he  is  doing  wrong,  whereas  the  Whitechapel 
person  has  had  no  education  worth  the  name,  and  regards  belt- 
swinging  and  knifing  as  a  jest  and  merely  part  of  tbe  day’s  work. 
Not  a  South  African  has  yet  been  seen  to  be  guilty  of  cither  an 
unfair  or  a  shady  trick.  Once  at  Devonport  and  once  at  Cardiff 
one  was  spoken  to  for  holding  on  to  an  opjioncnt  too  long,  but 
that  is  really  an  incident  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  mistake  about 
in  the  general  tohu-hotiu  of  a  fierce  game.  I  have  seen  a  South 
African  run  up  to  by  an  opponent  and  freely  kicked  about  tbe 
shins  and  knees,  and  another  sent  flying,  caught  by  the  neck  and 
thrown,  without  cither  attempting  retaliation.  This  happened 
in  a  most  exciting  game,  and  the  self-restraint  then  exhibited 
was  marvellous.  It  was  self-restraint,  as  the  man  who  was 
kicked  is  known  to  be  able  to  take  on  two  or  three  men  single- 
handed  and  finish  smiling.  The  game  of  these  playc-rs  is  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  straightforward  in  every  respect.  INIay  they  have 
many  imitators. 

Of  the  players  themselves,  their  best  team  was  cbosen  to  play 
against  Scotland.  It  was  A.  F.  Marsburg,  back;  A.  Stegmann, 
H.  A.  lie  Villiers,  J.  D.  Krige,  and  J.  Loubser ;  three-quarter 
backs;  H.  W.  Carolin  and  F.  Dobbin,  half-backs;  V.  Roos 
(capt.),  J.  W.  L.  Faaf,  D.  Brink,  W.  S.  Morkel,  D.  S.  ^fare, 
II.  C.  Daiicel,  D.  Brookes,  and  W.  A.  Burger,  forwards.  Of 
these  forwards  Boos  and  Burger  arc  the  heavy-weights,  Mare 
and  Brink  the  fastest,  and  all  good  out  of  touch.  The  three- 
quarters  arc  the  Western  Province  Club  four,  and  as  such  have 
a  perfect  understanding.  A.  F.  iNIarsburg  was  chosen  as  a  throe- 
(piarter,  but  deputised  as  full-back  with  striking  success.  When 
Burnieister  was  injured,  the  original  choice.  C.  Joubei't,  rejuited 
a  better  player  than  either  Burmeister  or  Marsburg,  was  cabled 
for,  but  could  not  arrive  in  time  for  tbe  Scotland  match.  If  he 
is  really  a  better  player  than  Marsburg  he  must  be  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  player,  and  the  difficulty  presenting  itself  to  the  selectors 
of  the  South  African  team — what  to  do  with  ^larsburg — was  no 
ordinary  one.  Such  a  player  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  side  in 
an  International  match.  Besides  the  men  mentioned,  then^  are 
such  fine  backs  as  J.  G.  Ilirsch,  S.  C.  de  IMelker,  and  J.  1(>  Boux, 
who  ought  to  develop  into  a  centre  three-quarter,  being  too  slow 
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for  the  wing,  and  D.  C.  Jackson.  Andrew  Morkcl,  a  cousin  of 
the  two  forwards,  who  was  chosen  as  a  wing  three-quarter,  has 
not,  owing  to  accident,  played  up  to  tlie  time  of  writing  this. 
]).  F.  T.  Morkcl  is  the  best  place-kicker  1  have  ever  seen,  and 
in  tlie  ^Middlesex  match  kicked  a  penalty  goal  from  beyond  half- 
way. 

These  tours  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  game,  our 
own  form  in  county  matches  showing  improvement  on  last  and 
immediately  previous  seasons;  and,  apart  from  this,  they  have 
a  wider  sphere  of  utility.  Some  of  the  ])resent  team  fought 
against  us  in  the  war,  and  W.  S.  iMorkid  was  a  victim  of  Lord 
Koberts's  strategy  at  Paardeberg.  There  is  nothing  like  a  good 
game  such  as  cricket  or  Pugby  football  to  help  the  nations  to 
friendship,  and  an  Fiiiglish  victory  on  Lect'mber  8th  at  the 
('rvstal  Palace  will  go  a  good  deal  furtlu'r  in  this  direction  than 
hours  of  wrangling  at  Westminster  can  ever  be  expected  to. 


Since  writiiej;  tlie  iiliovi'  the  Soiitli  Afrienns  luive  played  and  lost  their  first 
international  match,  ajiu  have  beaten  a  team  representing  the  North  of  Scotland. 


'['11 1<:  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DIVOECE  LAW. 


Tiih  Statute  of  1857,  by  wliidi  divorce  was  made  |x)ssii)le  in  this 
country  without  tlie  ex^H^nse  of  obtaining  a  [uavate  Act  of  Par- 
liaineiit,  was  largely  duo  to  the  famous  stmtence  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Justice  Maule  on  a  poor  man  for  bigamy.  Most  readers  will 
remember  tlie  line  irony  with  which  the  judge  pointed  out  to  the 
jnisoner  how,  after  being  deserted  by  an  unfaithful  wife,  and 
liaviug  married  again  chietiy  for  the  sake  of  his  young  children, 
he  should  have  tracked  his  wife’s  seducer,  brought  an  action  for 
ilamages  against  a  person  who  was  probably  a  pau^xir,  and  finally 
petitioned  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  divorce,  which  in  all  wouhl 
have  cost  about  five  or  six  hundred  ]X)unds  to  a  man  who  was  not 
worth  as  many  ixmce.  Most  readers,  however,  are  piobably  not 
aware  that,  in  spite  of  the  facilities  given  for  ])roceedings  in 
forma  pauperis,  the  cost  for  a  poor  man  (es|x'cially  if  hi'  lives  in 
the  country)  of  obtaining  a  divorce  is  almost  equally  prohibitive 
ill  our  own  day.  i\lr.  Plowden  has  publicly  declared  his  belief 
that  police  magistrates  should  have  the  jxiwcr  of  granting  divorces, 
and  in  the  debates  of  1857  many  sjxiakers  strongly  urged  that 
such  jiower  should  be  given  to  the  County  Courts,  where  much 
more  obscuri'  ipii'stions  of  fact  than  cruelty,  desertion,  or  adultery 
are  daily  proved. 

.\uother  judge  has  now  come  forward  as  the  advocate  of  reform. 
Till'  President  of  the  J)ivorce  Court  has  recently  given  a  weighty 
and  authoritative  opinion  in  favour  of  altering  the  absurd  com¬ 
promises  and  anomalies  which  are  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1857, 
and  result  from  the  working  of  the  dilferent  statutes  that  have 
succeeded  it.  His  courageous  words  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
J'he  usual  apathy  of  happily  married  persons,  whose  happiness 
should  at  least  make  them  realise  how  wretched  an  unfortunate 
marriage  can  be,  the  op|30sition  of  Protestant  bishops  and  other 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  for  some  mysterious  rea.son 
conceive  themselves  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  certain  Homan 
Catholic  doctrines  which  by  a  historical  accident  still  remain 
embedded  in  the  English  law,  and  the  general  inditference  to  the 
sufterings  of  a  class  who  are  happily  a  minority  of  the  whole 
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commuiiity,  greatly  hanipt'r  the  success  of  any  appc'al  to  public 
opinion  as  such,  and  a  judicial  expression  of  discontent  is  the 
only  event  which  is  likely  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 

The  particular  set  of  facts  on  which  the  President  had  to  decide 
were  as  follows  : — The  wife,  who  was  the  petitioner  in  the  suit 
before  him,  had  married  her  husband,  the  respondent,  in  1891. 
In  1896  the  respondent  had  given  way  to  drink,  and,  although 
living  with  his  wife,  neglected  to  provide  for  her  and  his  child, 
and  was  being  kept  by  her.  The  wife  constupiently  Icd't  him  and 
went  to  her  mother,  and  in  September,  1896,  ol)tained  an  order 
under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (iNfarried  Women)  Act,  1895. 
that  she  should  no  longer  be  compelled  to  cohabit  with  the 
husband,  and  that  he  should  pay  her  a  weekly  sum  of  10s.  This 
he  never  did.  Sidjsecpiently  the  wife  discovered  that  the  husband 
had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  and  in  August,  1905,  petitioned  for  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  his  adultery  and  desertion,  which  latter 
olTence,  if  he  was  guilty  of  it,  had  lasted  considerably  longer  than 
the  two  years’  limit  re(piired  by  the  Act  of  1857.  The  President 
found  that  the  husband  had  not,  in  fact,  been  guilty  of  desertion 
at  all,  since  he  would  have  been  oidy  too  glad  to  come  back  and 
live  on  his  wife  again,  and  that  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  adultery 
only,  the  wife  was  merely  entitled  to  a  judicial  separation,  with 
an  order  against  the  husband  for  her  sui)port.  She  was,  therc'- 
fore,  no  better  able  to  obtain  maintenance  than  before,  and  was 
condemned  to  a  single  life  during  the  life  of  her  unfaithful 
husband. 

The  following  imiwrtant  results  appear  from  this  state  of  the 
law  :  — 

(1)  In  no  circumstances  whatever  can  a  wife  obtain  a  divorce 
from  a  penniless  husband  except  by  going  to  the  expense  of  an 
action  in  the  High  Court,  for  which  she  may  lack  the  means ;  and 
if  she  has  previously  obtained  a  magistrate’s  order,  she  is  probably 
altogether  debarred  from  a  divorce,  for,  if  she  is  not  bound  to 
cohabit  with  her  husband,  he  cannot  commit  the  matrimonial 
offence  of  desertion,  and  it  is  most  improbable  that  he  will  have 
any  opportunity  of  committing  the  olfence  of  cruelty. 

(•2)  It  is  clear  that  a  husband  is  more  severely  punished  for 
committing  the  single  offence  of  adultery  than  if  he  is  guilty  of 
adultery  and  desertion  or  cruelty,  since  in  the  latter  case  he  obtains 
liberty  of  re-marriage,  and  probably  does  not  suffer  any  greater 
financial  loss  by  way  of  alimony. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  judgment  the  President  pointed  out 
that  the  magistrates  granted  over  7,000  orders  of  this  kind  a  year, 
“so  that  at  any  given  time  there  must  be  an  extremely  large 
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number  of  peoj>le  living  separate  under  orders  made  during  the 
prevu)us  years.”  Tracing  the  history  of  the  law,  he  showed  how 
the  ‘‘  remedy  of  permanent  separation  ”  was  condemned  by  the 
Koyal  Commission  issued  by  Henry  VIIl.,  and  renewed  by 
Edward  VI.,  on  the  ground  that  it  ”  produced  great  abuses  and 
scandal  in  the  marriage  state,  and  that  the  innocent  party  should 
be  permitted  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  .  .  .  desertion.”  He  might 
have  added  that  the  remedy  of  divorce  was  also  recommended  for 
certain  kinds  of  cruelty.  Undoubtedly  our  law,  but  for  the  early 
death  of  Edward  VI.,  would  have  resembled  that  of  Scotland  and 
all  other  I’rotestant  countries  but  this  country  and  some  of  our 
Colonies,  in  giving  women  the  right  to  divorce  an  unfaithfid 
husband,  and  to  both  men  and  women  the  right  of  divorce  in  cases 
of  desertion.  The  President  considered  it  desirable  “to  express 
the  conviction  that  permanent  separation  without  divorce  has  a 
distinct  tendency  to  encourage  immorality,”  and  he  doubted 
whether  ”  any  reform  would  be  effective  and  adequate  which  did 
not  abolish  permanent  separation  as  distinguished  from  divorce, 
place  the  sexes  on  an  equality  as  regards  otfence  and  relief,  and 
permit  a  decree  being  obtained  for  such  detinite  grave  causes  of 
olfeiice  as  render  future  cohabitation  impracticable  and  frustrate 
the  objects  of  marriage.” 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  debates  on  the  Act  of  1857  to  hud 
Lord  Palmerston  condemning  judicial  separations,  Hr.  Ufladstone 
advocating  equality  between  the  sexes,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  most 
vehemently  supporting  the  proposal  that  desertion  should  be  made 
a  cause  for  divorce. 

The  above  extracts  from  the  judgment  of  the  one  person  in 
England  who  might  be  expected  to  be  entitled  to  express  a  proper 
opinion  on  the  matter  might  seem  sufficiently  reasonable  to  the 
average  person.  They  met,  however,  frankly  hostile  criticism  rn 
The  Times.  The  writer  of  a  leading  article  on  the  judgment 
stated  that  ‘  ‘  the  time  has  not  come ,  if  it  ever  will  come ,  for  re¬ 
moving  all  the  anomalies  which  the  President  condemns.”  And 
why?  Because  ‘‘  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons — some  would 
hold  a  majority — in  this  country  and  several  others,  the  right 
course  in  this  matter  is  not  to  be  determined  by  considerations 
of  public  policy,  how'ever  clear  or  strong.”  Such  an  argument 
might  be  expected  from  anarchists,  anti-vaccinationists,  or  the 
Peculiar  People,  but  it  is  somewhat  startling  in  the  columns  of 
The  Times. 

Let  us  try  and  understand  the  sentiments  of  the  “persons” 
referred  to.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  religious  argument. 
The  C'ouncil  of  Trent  recapitulated  the  doctrines  of  the  Koman 
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Catholic  Church  in  })rohibiting  divorce  a  rinculo  for  any  reason 
whatever,  l)nt  it  also  fornuilated  the  doctrine  that  celibacy  and 
virginity  wen;  ethically  superior  to  the  married  slate.  The  Council, 
no  doubt,  forgot  to  take  official  cognisance  of  the  condition  of 
conUunporary  monasteries  and  nunneries,  just  as  the  modern  oppo¬ 
nent  of  divorce  apparently  ignores  the  social  condonation  of 
adultery  which  would  seem  to  prevail  in  countries  like  Italy  and 
Spain,  where  no  divorce  is  allowed. 

To  support  judicial  separations  through  thick  and  thin,  in  spite 
of  all  that  is  said  of  their  elTects  on  society,  secans  rather  like 
vindicating  religion  at  the  expense  of  morality.  The  whole 
doctrine  is  logically  derived  from  the  Early  Christian  and  mediaival 
conception  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  associated  saintliness 
with  celibacy  and  virginity.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  saintli¬ 
ness  was  also  associated  with  deliberate  want  of  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness,  but  personal  cleanliness  has  ceased  in  more  modern  times  to 
be  morally  discreditable. 

There  is,  however,  a  widespread  feeling  that  nothing  should 
be  doiK'  to  weaken  the  marriage  tie,  and  that  every  op[K)rtiiuity 
should  be  given  for  reconciliation.  The  strenuous  efforts  of  magis¬ 
trates,  of  lawyers,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  disputing  spouses 
are  in  almost  every  case  exerted  to  try  and  mend  their  quarrels. 
Yet  not  only  are  such  elforts  unavailing,  but  even  abandomuent 
of  the  closest  personal  ties  and  the  hatred  of  scandal  and  publicity 
generally  fail  to  deter  two  human  beings  whose  society  has  become 
intolerable  to  each  other  from  recourse  to  litigation.  The  tnitii 
is  that  marric'd  persons  are  not  usually  united  by  any  sense  of 
legal  coercion  or  obligation.  The  private  consid(‘rations  that  go 
to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  a  home  aia*  far  inon*  j)owerful  than 
any  inducements  held  out  by  the  law.  Where  all  these  have 
vanished,  the  husband  will  agree  to  pay  almost  any  alimony  to 
be  rid  of  tlu'  wife,  and  the  wife  will  face  any  publicity  to  be  rid 
of  the  husband,  and  if  they  are  not  free  to  re-marry,  but  are  merely 
united  l)y  the  h-gal  caricature  of  a  union  called  a  judicial  separa¬ 
tion,  it  is  only  too  pi'obable  that  other  ties  of  an  illicit  kind  will 
result. 

It  only  remains  to  be  remarked  that  under  the  Homan  law  and 
the  present  law  of  Scotland,  by  which  marriage  was,  and  is,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  contract  dissoluble  at  the  option  of  either  party  for 
such  a  breach  of  its  terms  as  shakes  its  very  foundations,  neither 
society  in  general,  nor  the  family  in  particular,  ever  ceased  to  exist 
or  flourish. 

'I'he  pro[K)sals  for  alteration  of  the  law,  which  would,  I  think,  be 
approved  by  many  thoughtful  persons  are  as  follows  :  — 
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(1)  To  make  wilful  (Icsortion  for  three  years  a  cause  for  divorce. 

(•2)*To  give  equal  rights  to  both  sexes 

(3)  To  give  a  discretionary  relief  of  divorce  where  the  home  is 
broken  up  by  lunacy. 

(4)  To  afford  facilities  for  divorce  in  the  County  Courts. 

I  shall  examine  each  of  these  jxiints  separately. 

(1)  To  make  de.sertion  a  cause  for  divorce  is  only  to  follow  the 
example  of  all  Protestant  countries.  The  same  precautions  that 
are  now  taken  to  prevent  collusive  suits  would  no  doubt  remain 
in  force.  The  hardship  of  the  present  law  is  very  great,  both  for 
men  and  women.  Most  readers  will  remember  the  case  of  Regim 
V.  Jackson,  where  a  husband  was  deserted  by  his  wife  at  the 
eliurch  door,  and  was  unable  to  obtain  any  remedy.  The  ecclesias- 
!  tical  courts  at  least  gave  a  remedy.  If  the  absent  spouse  would  not 
return,  he  or  slie  could  in  the  last  resort  be  imprisoned,  but  since 
the  Act  of  1884  all  that  can  be  obtained  is  a  payment  or  settlement 
of  money.  Of  what  use  is  this  right  to  a  husband?  If  the  wife 
has  any  money  at  all,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  subject  to  what 
^  is  called  a  “  restraint  on  anticipation,”  and  against  this  formidable 
machinery  even  the  High  Court  is  powerless. 

;  The  hard^ip  on  the  wife  presses  in  another  way.  Her  husband 
i  may  run  off  with  another  woman  to  the  Antipodes,  and  it  may 
I  require  a  small  fortune  to  trace  him.  Meanwhile  the  wife  and 
[  children  may  be  left  absolutely  without  any  means  of  support.  A 

[  poor  woman  with  a  large  family  is,  therefore,  condemned  to  all 

j  the  miseries  of  indi^^ent  widowhood  until  her  husband  dies,  and 
i  even  then  she  is  no  better  off  unless  she  can  legally  prove  his 
death,  which  cannot  be  done  unless  his  whereabouts  are  known 
to  her. 

If  a  poor  woman  obtains  a  magistrate’s  order  on  the  ground  of 
desertion,  she  can  never  get  a  divorce  at  all,  even  if  her  husband 
commits  adultery,  unless  he  comes  back  and  assaults  her.  For  the 
period  of  desertion  required  under  the  Act  of  1895  is  less  than 
the  two  years’  limit  required  by  the  Act  of  1857 ,  and  the  desertion 
of  the  husband  is  terminated  by  the  magistrate’s  order  which 
rdieves  the  wife  of  obligation  to  cohabit  with  the  husband,  and 
if  the  wife  obtains  this,  she  cannot  complain  of  desertion  as  from 
the  date  of  the  order. 

(•2)  To  give  a  wife  the  right  of  divorcing  an  unfaithful  husband 
seems  to  be  only  just,  whether  or  not  the  offence  may  be  less 
fjrave  in  the  husband  than  in  the  wife.  I  have  before  alluded  to 
the  President’s  remark  that  the  husband  is  more  seriously 
punished  for  committing  one  matrimonial  offence  than  by  com- 
I  niitting  two.  But  the  wife  also  suffers  by  being  condemned  to  a 
VOL.  LXXX.  x.s.  4  F 
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single  life  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  There  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  wife  might  condone  her  husband’s  misconduct,  but  the  Serious 
consequences  of  it  ought  clearly  to  entitle  her  to  the  right  jf 
divorce.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  all  the  as^X'cts  of  this  question, 
but  no  one  with  any  experience  can  deny  the  grave  physical 
dangers  that  may  result  to  the  wife  even  if  the  husband  be  not 
criminally  careless,  and  owing  to  the  testamentary  freedom  of  the 
husband  cases  are  not  unknown  where  a  man  has  left  the  bulk  of 
his  property  to  a  woman  with  whom  he  was  on  more  intimate 
terms  than  with  his  wife. 

It  must,  however,  be  apparent  that  although  the  infidelity  of  a 
wife  may  be  a  more  serious  offence  against  society  than  that  of 
the  husband,  yet  the  consequences  of  the  husband’s  misconduct 
may  be  quite  as  serious  for  a  wife  personally,  as  her  offence  may 
hi'  for  society  at  large. 

(3)  The  proposal  to  give  a  diserBtionary  relief  by  divorce  where 
the  home  is  broken  up  by  lunacy  is,  perhaps,  a  more  doubtful 
matter.  The  insanity  of  a  person  at  the  very  moment  of  marriage 
is  in  law  a  ground  for  annulling  the  marriage,  but  if  the  ceremony 
was  entered  into  during  a  lucid  interval,  it  is  not,  however  great 
may  have  been  the  deception  practised  by  the  relatives  of  the 
lunatic  upon  the  unfortunate  person  who  contracts  such  a  union. 
Insanity  is  a  ground  for  dissolving  any  kind  of  ordinary  contract, 
and  the  fact  that  such  a  marriage  implies  the  probable  birth  of 
insane  children  seems  only  to  add  a  further  reason  for  making 
such  a  contract  dissoluble  on  grounds  of  public  {xilicy.  Certain 
precautions,  however,  might  be  taken.  For  example,  the  insanity 
would  have  to  continue  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  the  doctors 
mnployed  to  rcqxirt  iqxm  the  patient  might  be  specially  appointed 
by  the  Court,  as  they  now  are  in  nullity  cases. 

(4)  I  do  not  think  that  much  more  need  be  said  about  the 
policy  of  giving  facilities  for  divorce  in  a  County  Court.  Even 
if  the  in  forma  pauperis  procedure  is  adopted  in  the  High  Court, 
the  expense  of  bringing  witnesses  to  London  and  obtaining  proper 
advice  there  w’ould  in  many  most  deserving  cases  be  prohibitive, 
and  I  believe  that  there  is  some  ground  for  supj^xjsing  that  many 
cases  brought  in  forma  pauperis  are  brought  by  persons  by  no 
means  so  jioor  as  they  claim  to  be.  Until  such  facilities  are  given, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how’  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
poor  has  been  materially  improved  since  the  days  of  jNIr.  Justice 
Maule,  and  few  who  have  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
working  classes  w’ould  not  admit  that  there  is  room  for  consider- 
al)le  improvement  in  their  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and 
respect  for  the  law  of  marriage. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  a  cominoii  tendency  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  no  logical  choice  between  prohibiting  divorce  altogether  and 
allowing  it  on  grounds  which  make  it,  in  tact,  dissoluble  by  incom¬ 
patibility  of  temper.  If  we  are  to  have  a  compromise,  it  may  be 
argued,  why  should  not  the  compromise  of  1857  be  as  good  as  any 
other?  I  cannot  see  why  this  argument  might  not  be  used  with 
t'qual  foj’ce  of  any  other  contract.  Yet  what  should  we  think  of  a 
person  arguing  that  the  commercial  stability  of  a  society  depended 
upon  making  business  partnerships  indissoluble  except  by  the 
deaths  of  the  parties  thereto?  It  is  clear  that  [X'ople  who  find 
they  have  a  common  interest  in  working  together  will  remain 
together,  and  that  if  they  have  not,  no  amount  of  legal  coercion 
will  make  them  do  so.  The  mere  fact  that  marriage  has  yet 
another  element,  viz.,  personal  affection  and  intimacy,  added  to 
that  of  common  interest,  makes  the  argument  even  stronger,  since 
in  case  of  dispute  an  element  is  introduced  of  personal  aversion. 

'riu'D'  is  only  one  other  [wint  upon  which  I  need  touch,  and 
that  is  one  of  procedure  more  than  legislation.  It  is  the  ease 
alforded  by  tbe  prcs('nt  publicity  of  the  Divorce  Court  for  inflict¬ 
ing  an  injury  upon  the  reputation  of  a  person  which  can  never 
he  wiped  out.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  give  some  typical 
instances  of  this.  In  a  recent  action  a  charge  of  misconduct  was 
made  by  a  wife  against  her  husband  in  connection  with  a  dead 
woman.  The  husband  of  the  dead  woman  appeared  in  court  to 
defend  her  memory,  and  the  charge  fell  to  the  ground;  but  why 
should  so  grave  and  apparently  unfounded  an  attack  upon  a  dead 
woman  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers?  No  innocent 
woman  can  be  accused  of  what  is  an  offence  of  the  same  gravity 
as  a  criminal  olfence  for  a  man  and  not  escape  the  imputation 
that  she  was  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  A  husband  may 
falsely  accuse  his  wife  of  adultery,  and  after  the  suit  is  over  she 
is  comjxdli'd  to  go  back  to  his  house  if  she  wishes  either  for  main¬ 
tenance  or  the  society  of  her  children.  A  husband  or  wife  may 
maliciously  accuse  a  doctor  or  a  young  unmarried  girl  of  adultery, 
and  the  ]X'rsons  thus  accused  may  for  more  than  a  year  have  no 
chance  of  vindicating  their  characters.  Even  a  triumphant  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  charge  brings  no  remedy  against  the  accuser.  Any 
pm'son,  if  falsely  and  maliciously  accused  of  dishonesty,  may 
subseijuently  take  proceedings  against  his  or  her  accuser  for 
malicious  prosecution,  but,  if  maliciously  accused  of  adultery, 
has  no  such  remedy.  There  is,  I  believe,  more  publicity 
in  the  English  courts,  so  far  as  these  matters  are  con¬ 
cerned,  tlmu  els('whero,  and  this  is  diri'ctly  due  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  notion  that  olbmces  of  this  tyjx'  should  bi'  exjxised  to  public 
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censure.  Little  enough  appears  to  be  thought  of  the  suiTcring 
caused  to  innocent  parties,  who  are  clearly  entitled  to 
consideration.  If  we  are  to  have  publicity  at  all,  I  cannot 
see  why  the  same  procedure  should  not  be  adopted  as 
prevails  with  regard  to  the  solicitors  accused  of  professional  mis¬ 
conduct.  The  proceedings  are  heard  in  private,  and  if  the  solicitor 
clears  himself,  the  accusation  against  him  is  not  made  public;  if, 
however,  he  is  found  guilty,  the  conviction  is  publicly  recorded 
against  him.  Surely  an  innocent  man  or  womqm  should  have  the 
same  privileges  when  confronted  with  an  accusation  the  very 
uttm'ance  of  which  may  irreparably  damage  him  or  her. 

E.  S.  V.  Haynes. 


ON  MODERN  I’TOINAS. 

An  Open  Letter  to  H.  G.  Wells, 

In  placing  your  naiiie  at  the  head  of  an  article  of  iny  own  iny 
motive  is,  naturally,  to  do  myself  credit  while  showinjj  you  honour. 
Hilt  1  also  seek  an  op[>ortunity  of  conversing  with  you  in  that 
perfectly  intimate  manner  so  often  prevented  by  our  own  shy  or 
[ihilistine  }X!rsons,  and  possible  only,  perhaps,  under  the  chai)eron- 
a^c  of  that  most  sym])athising  and  unreal  of  all  phantoms,  the 
Header. 

Our  talk,  of  course,  will  be  about  the  most  wonderful  of  all  your 
inventions  :  the  planet,  twin  of  our  earth,  where  (as  Sterne  already 
remarked  about  the  Continent)  things  are  better  done  than  over 
here. 

1  have  just  been  re-reading  your  Utopia  and  your  Anticipations ; 
and  my  thoughts  are  still  in  a  prodigious  welter,  curdling  into 
eurrents  fry  no  means  easy  to  follow,  and  eddying  round  certain 
reefs,  with  or  without  beacons.  One  of  these  recurrent  rocks  is 
that  against  which  our  theological  forefathers  were  perpetually 
laeaking  their  logic,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  hearts,  the 
(incstion,  if  1  may  give  it  a  name  formed  by  analogy,  of  the  In- 
cjjicacii  of  Grace,  the  }xjrsistence  of  Sin  and  Punishment  in  the 
face  of  redemption  ;  the  question  why,  since  there  was  a  royal 
road  to  Heaven,  should  so  many  souls  go  nevertheless  to  Hell? 
To  you  and  me,  and  all  who  think  like  us,  this  self-same  query 
recurs  for  ever  in  a  garb  of  evolutional  philosophy  :  Why  should 
progress  he  so  little  progressive?  Why  should  Utopia  be  .  .  . 
well,  only  Utopia? 

'riiis  is  what  your  books  make  me  ask  myself ;  whereunto,  also, 
your  books  furnish  at  least  an  implicit  answer ;  and  it  is  about 
this  mainly  that  1  want  to  have  a  talk,  because  I  find  that  we 
do  not  entirely  agree.  It  is  ixjrhaps  inevitable.  You  are — and 
that  is  the  usefulness  and  delightfulness  of  you — a  builder  of 
1  topias  :  and  all  Utopias,  like  all  schemes  of  salvation,  pivot  upon 
an  if.  Every  constructive  reformer  is  ready  to  set  all  (or  most) 
things  right,  providing  only  you  will  promise  to  obey  him  on  one 
little  point,  or  at  least  grant  this  point  might  have  been  otherwise. 
Thus  :  if  only  jieople  would  observe  some  particular  law,  or  (as 
more  recent  prophets  prefer)  disobey  every  law  without  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  if  only  people  would  abolish  private  property,  or  disregard 
all  selfish  (or  all  unselfish  and  merciful)  impulses;  if  only  they 
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would  be  strictly  communistic,  or  monopimic,  or  hygienic  ;  i/ on tj/ 
they  would  think  less,  or  drink  less,  or  luive  fewer  children,  or 
(saving  your  presence)  have  a  few  yards  less  of  unnecessary  in¬ 
testine  ;  i/  only  they  would  follow  the  dictates  of  Lycurgus,  Comte, 
Pope  Pius  X.,  Tolstoi,  or  Nietzsche — — as  if  by 
magic.  But  so  long  as  mankind  obstinately  (brutishly  or  sentiment¬ 
ally  or  ignorantly,  as  the  case  may  be)  declines  to  accept  the  ))artien- 
lar  terms  ujion  which  the  particular  speaker  has  fixed  his  fancy,  why, 
of  course,  all  that  mankind  can  [lossibly  do  will  be  mere  vanity 
and  vexation  ;  for  nothing  equals  the  critical  acumen  with  which 
every  other  scheme  of  redemption  is  destroyed  by  each  successive 
))reacher  of  the  one  thing  needful.  Has  not  Mr.  Bernard  Slnv 
achieved  his  comic  masterpiece  in  the  la’oposal,  following  on  the 
demonstration  of  the  futility  of  all  reforms,  whether  Whig, 
Radical,  Collectivist,  or  Anarchist,  that  the  elliciency  of  the  citizen 
sltould  be  entrusted  to  an  office  for  the  breeding  of  human  beings? 

But  enough  of  such  examples.  Even  without  them,  it  is 
obvious  that  all  Kingdoms  of  Heaven  depend  on  an  if.  The  if  of 
your  particular  Utopia,  my  dear  Mr.  Wells,  is  certainly  the  most 
easily  admitted,  if  not  the  most  easily  granted,  of  all  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  because  it  is  the  least  narrow  and  precise,  and  indeed  is 
not  so  much  expressed  by  yourself  as  per[)etually  suggested  to  the 
reader's  own  thoughts.  This  if  of  yours,  this  little  bit  of  perfec¬ 
tion  re<pnred  by  you,  as  by  all  other  utopists,  as  a  starting  point 
for  all  improvem,ent,  can,  however,  be  summed  u|)  in  a  few  words, 
as  follows  :  Progress  might  have  been  and  might  be  far  rapidcr 
and  more  secure,  and  the  world  a  less  wretched  and  hojK'less  place 
for  many  folk,  if  the  achievements  of  mankind  had  not  bemi  per¬ 
petually  checked,  deviated,  or  rendered  nugatory,  and  its  [)ower  of 
mind,  heart,  and  will  allowed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  run  to 
waste.  Thus,  if  1  understand  right,  your  Uto])ian  planet  beyond 
Sirius  differs  from  its  twin  world  Earth  exactly  in  so  far  as  its 
past  has  escaped  certain  historical  accidents  which  have  slaekeiud 
our  ])rogress  ;  as  the  seed  of  good  has  fallen  less  often  on  indilTereiii 
obduracy,  or  been  gobbled  up  less  certainly  by  self-interest  and 
perfunctoriness ;  as  whatever  germinating  wisdom  has  not  been 
choked  by  routine  and  prejudice.  There  has  been  less  loss  of  time 
and  effort  and  thought  in  Utopia;  that,  take  it  all  round,  has 
been  the  difference  between  it  and  our  poor  Earth. 

Such  an  explanation  fits  into  our  modern  conception  of  Nature 
(in  so  far  as  Nature  can  be  opposed  to  Man)  as  being  eminently 
wasteful  :  millions  of  germs  for  one  living  organism,  myriads  of 
variations  for  one  improvement.  But  even  better  does  this  ex¬ 
planation  tally  with  the  evidence  of  everyday  life,  of  ingeniou;- 
thouglits  become  dead  letter,  fruitful  rules  grown  to  b.irreii 
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routiiK's,  [)rol'c'rciices  to  prejudices,  convictions  to  superstitions; 
and  individual  talents,  |X)wcr,  good  intentions,  becoming  not 
merely  the  paving-stones,  but  the  very  brick  and  mortar,  of  hell. 

In  your  first  chapter  of  Anticipations  you  have  analysed  how  the 
coining  together  of  the  two  inventions  of  the  steam  pump  and 
the  tram-rail,  both  applied  to  the  old  arrangements  of  the  stage 
coach,  has  bound  us  over  to  the  intolerable  stereotyped  cumber¬ 
someness  of  a  railroad  system.  The  cba[)ter  is  a  profoundly  sugges¬ 
tive  analysis  of  the  deviation  of  ichat  might  be  by  what  is;  such 
s|w)iling  of  new  wine  by  old  bottles  was  recognised  long  ago  in  the 
domain  of  conduct  and  character ;  and  half  the  novels  written  are 
unconscious  essays  on  the  ruin  of  powers  for  happiness  and  good 
by  the  institutions  and  arrangements  made  to  secure  good  and 
happiness  in  other  times  or  for  other  persons  :  marriage,  inherit¬ 
ance,  education,  profession,  all  inventions  which,  when  and 
where  they  do  not  help,  inevitably  impede.  And  you  yourself, 
in  your  very  remarkable  little  essay  called  “  Scepticism  of 
the  Instrument,”  have  drawn  attention  to  the  intellectual  loss 
due  to  the  very  forms  of  our  speech  and  the  categories 
of  our  thinking  impoverishing  and  distorting  all  detail  and 
reality  to  suit  lopsided  formula.  In  short,  nearly  everything 
which  serves  a  purjKise  is  apt  to  become  a  nuisance,  and  economy 
on  one  side  implies,  at  least  nine  times  in  ten,  a  waste  of  one 
thing  or  another.  Wastefulness;  everything  under  the  sun  (and 
prohahly  inside  the  sun)  is  wastefulness ;  such  will  have  to  be  the 
burden  of  the  latter-day  Ecclesiastes ;  and  fn  so  far  our  latter- 
day  pessimism  is  an  improvement  uix)n  that  of  the  Preacher  of 
even  more  [K'ssimistic  and  more  wasteful  times.  For  the  lesson 
of  history  as  well  as  of  natural  science  is  that  wastefulness  tends 
to  diminish  and  eliminate  itself ;  and  that,  conversely,  the  obedi¬ 
ence  to  purpose  increases  in  all  things  just  in  proportion  as  a 
purpose  forms  itself  and  emerges  out  of  the  random  lurchings  and 
fiunhlings  of  the  universe.  But  as  yet  purpose  has  but  little  to 
say,  and  Wastefulness,  which  we  call  Chance,  has  the  best  of  it. 
1  have  just  alluded  to  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  and  the  Seed; 
it  has  an  application  wider  than  the  one  which  British  infants  are 
to  he  taught,  denominationally  or  not  denominationally,  in  or  out 
of  school  hours  :  The  seed  falls  on  the  highway  and  is  trodden  to 
mud  hy  the  passers-by,  whom  it  might  have  fed;  the  fowls  of 
the  air  pick  it  out  of  the  furrow  and  devour  it ;  there  are 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  rock  upon  which  it  is  parched,  and 
millions  of  acres  of  thorns  in  which  it  is  choked  ;  the  only  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  allegory  being  the  hundred-fold  multiplication 
of  the  om*  little  grain  which  chances  upon  good  soil.  ”  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear,”  concludes  the  Master  when  he  has 
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set  that  forth.  And  we  latter-day  believers  have  heard  the  |>aral)le 
as  a  fair  account  of  the  ways  of  the  Universe  and  of  Man’s  [xxtr 
efforts  in  their  midst.  Only,  iiiy  dear  Mr.  Wells,  there  is  a 
point  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook  in  this  whole  depressing  story  : 
the  rocks  and  the  thorns,  the  greedy  pigeons,  described  as  if 
they  had  come  into  being  only  to  frustrate  that  well-meaning 
agriculturist,  had  been  in  that  place  long  before  the  Sower  him¬ 
self  ;  nay,  the  grain  existed  long  before  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
use  it  for  bread  and  sow  it  in  his  furrows ;  what  he  called  barren 
soil  was  such  only  in  the  eyes  of  his  hungry  and  hopeful  effort; 
what  he  called  thorns  or  wei'ds  were  inferior  to  other  |)lants 
merely  because  they  did  not  afford  him  sustenance ;  and  the  seed 
was  wasted  when  it  got  into  the  crops  of  the  birds  only  because 
he  had  intended  that  it  should  become  bread  for  his  belly.  In 
other  words,  icastefulncss  is,  as  the  Jesuit  moralists  would  have 
said,  a  matter  of  direction  of  the  intention  ;  and  the  things  Man 
happens  to  require  for  sustenance  of  his  body  and  soul  arc  not 
necessarily  the  same  which  the  universe  intends  iwoducing ;  nay, 
it  may  be  man’s  self-engrossed  imagination  which  attributes  to 
the  universe  intentions  of  any  sort.  I  have  made  this  little 
digression  in  order  to  forestall  from  the  first  any  accusation  of 
pessimism,  particularly  of  that  Schopenhauer  type  which  holds 
that  the  universe  (including  its  expression  the  Willc)  is  always 
interfering  with  Man’s  real  interests,  to  wit,  complete  or  partial 
self-annihilation.  All  that  1  mean  is,  that  given  that  iNIan,  with 
his  sensitiveness  to  pain  and  consequent  arrangements  for  trying 
to  escape  it,  is  merely  one  part,  and  a  recently  superadded  part, 
of  what  we  patronisingly  di  signate  as  the  Great  Whole,  there  is 
no  wonder  in  much  of  man’s  ingenuity  and  effort,  like  the  seed 
of  the  parable,  and  from  the  Sower’s  ixiint  of  view,  being  wasted. 
The  matter  for  astonishment  to  me  is  rather  how,  despite  the 
stones  and  brambles  and  thievish  birds,  there  should  already  have 
come  to  be  so  many  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley  and  oats,  so 
many  well-baked  loaves,  and  even  the  most  refined  and  least 
nourishing  cakes;  metaphorical  brioche,  for  instance,  of  art,  sen¬ 
timent,  and  ideal,  such  as  that  French  princess  pro[K)sed  to  offer 
to  people  in  years  of  famine.  It  is  this  view  of  things  in  general 
which,  among  other  reasons,  prevents  my  being  much  surprised, 
or  even  much  discouraged,  at  our  planet  differing  from  its  twin 
star  Utopia. 

But  the  indifference,  construed  by  pessimists  into  hostility,  of 
the  Universe  to  man’s  rather  tardy  arrival  and  claims,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  reason  for  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  As  1 
have  already  hinted  with  reference  to  marriage,  education,  and 
similnr  useful  encumbrances,  it  is  man’s  own  presence  and  his 
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own  requirements  whicli  are  really  most  to  blame  in  this  unsatis¬ 
factory  business. 

Ht'  is,  on  the  whole,  payin"  the  price  of  his  own  refuse-heaps. 
■■Refuse-heaps!”  exclaims  the  sanitary  reformer  and  patentee 
for  wholesale-Rubbish-into-Fuel-Conversion  (half  in  Latin,  of 
course,  and  half  in  Greek) ;  ‘‘  and  pray,  why  should  there  be  any 
refuse-heaps  at  all?  ”  Because  the  refuse-heap  is  the  chief  instru- 
inen  by  which  all  progress  has  been  achieved  :  the  refuse-heap 
called  turn  about  unfitucss,  failure,  rice,  sin,  disiionour,  or  merely 
illc(jality ,  on  to  which  Natural  Selection  and  Human  Selection 
have  for  ever  been  throwing  whatever,  at  any  particular  moment. 
!iap{K‘ned  to  be  in  the  way  of  their  sweeping  and  garnishing ; 
whatever,  like  the  fossil  which  Thoreau  flung  out  of  his  hermitage 
window,  was  more  bother  than  it  was  wortti.  This  rough  and 
ready  method  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  ex[)ensive.  Think  of  that 
destruction  of  possibilities  !  The  variations  siqjpressed  for  ever 
merely  that  one  type  should  gain  the  preponderance  needful  for 
a  few  years!  Why,  early  civilisation  (and  perhaps  not  so  very 
early  either)  must  have  been  a  perpetual  killing  off  of  individuals 
loo  sensitive,  too  imaginative,  too  indej)endent,  too  good,  in  fact, 
for  patriarchal  and  military  civilisations;  even  as,  nowadays,  in¬ 
dividuals  too  good  for  strenuous  commercialism  find  themselves 
discouraged  in  a  quieter  though  equally  cruel  way.  And  not  only 
individuals  have  been  exterminated,  but  in  i-ach  survivor  many 
a  possibility  sacrificed  to  a  standard  of  necessary  righteousness. 
Xay,  ('Very  advance  in  morality  has  meant  the  sacrilice  of  all 
decent  people  who  still  clung  to  the  practice,  whatever  it  might 
he,  which  began  to  be  branded  as  immoral :  even  as  manslaughter 
and  vendetta  will  become  the  exclusive  privilege  of  ”  Born 
Criminals”  with  odd-shaped  ears  and  a  taste  for  tattooing  (see 
fjoinbroso)  only  by  the  vigorous  destruction  of  all  |)ossible  Othellos 
and  Orestes,  with  whatever  chivalry  and  heroism  there  may  be  in 
them. 

Hr.  Lester  Ward  and  Mrs.  Stetson  have  told  us  of  an  irrepar¬ 
able  loss  of  time  and  opixn-tunity  accompanying  the  necessary 
subordination  of  the  female  to  the  male,  the  j)assage  from  the 
matriarchal  to  the  patriarchal  state  of  society.  And  what  is  a 
great  deal  more  certain  (though  we  blush  to  mention  it)  is  the 
fearful  waste  of  excellent  qualities  (of  which  we  may  judge  by 
Aspasia,  [Mary  [Magdalene,  [Xior  Gretchen,  and  sundry  hund)le 
or  eminent  ladies  of  our  own  acquaintance)  which  must  have 
attended,  and  still  attend,  the  lU'cdful  segic'gation  of  the  woman 
destined  for  motherhood  from  the  woman  whose  sterile  and  dis¬ 
honourable  vocation  has,  after  all,  considerably  lu'lped  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  lofty  moiujgamic  household.  In  fact,  it  is 
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doubtful  wlietlier  progress  has  lost  more  by  incursions  of  bar¬ 
barians  and  bouts  of  fanaticism  than  by  the  ruthlessnoss  of  its 
own  slow  and  unintelligent  methods.  We  do  not  like  to  teach 
this  to  our  children,  or  even  to  admit  it  to  ourselves;  wc  should 
be  glad — yes,  even  you  and  I,  dear  Mr.  Wells,  let  alone  the 
followers  of  Comte — if  we  could  lay  all  such  mischief  at  the  door 
of  wicked  tyrants,  and  capitalists,  and  cunning  priests  (thohc 
“  Bonzes,”  Fakirs,”  and  ”  Old  Men  of  the  Mountain,”  who  wore 
such  a  comfort  to  eighteenth  century  optimism),  and  blink  the 
suspicion  that  morality  has  employed  i)iimoral  methods,  and  pro¬ 
gress  cost  some  stagnation  and  regression.  We  are  not  yet 
spiritually  strong  and  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  moral  instability 
and  adaptation.  We  still  require  the  safety  of  sanctions,  the  cor¬ 
roboration  of  prejudices,  the  exhilaration  of  mutual  anathema  ;  in 
our  fatiguing  and  puzzling  journey  towards  reeognition  of  realities 
we  want  to  be  comforted  with  what  Ibsen’s  doctor  calls  ”  Vital 
Lies.”  And  “Vital  Jjies,”  however  indisjx'iisable  for  an  in¬ 
dividual,  a  class,  or  a  })eriod,are  lies  nevertheless,  involving  failure, 
catastrophe,  or  mere  perfunctoriness;  and  as  such  they  also  arc 
another  instance  of  the  wasteful  system  on  which  human  j)rogress 
is  carried  on.  Wastefulness  !  Wastefulness  everywhere,  says  the 
Preacher.  The  refuse-heap  becomes  indeed  ever  smaller  and 
smaller,  fewer  useless  things  remaining  to  be  thrown  away, 
fewer  useful  things  being  thrown  away  with  them  ;  but  the  very 
process  by  which  all  this  happens  is  wasteful  itself.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  if  the  conseious  spirit  of  man  is  thus  wasteful,  in  how¬ 
ever  steadily  decreasing  a  ratio,  since  it  has  arisen,  after  all,  out  of 
the  unconscious  automatism  of  the  universe.  And  even  as  Pascal’s 
Divinity  could  afford  injustice  because  he  had  eternity  to  right  it 
in,  so  the  forces  of  Nature  can  be  dignified  and  patient  because  they 
are  not  flustered  by  pleasure  and  pain  ;  why  should  they  mind  how 
long  it  takes  to  attain  anything  when  very  likely  they  do  not  want 
to  attain  anything  at  all? 

Such  considerations,  1  imagine  you  answering,  may  afford  a 
metaphysical  Lenten  diet  for  the  lay  priests  of  progress,  the  rc- 
s[)onsible  and  busy  Samurai  of  Utopia,  during  their  yearly  retreat 
among  the  polar  ice-fields.  But,  i)ractically  speaking,  iNiatdvind  is 
sc[)arate  from  all  these  cosmic  forces.  And  seeing  that  ^Mankind 
is  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  consequently  gifted  with 
foresight  and  volition,  w’hy  the  deuce  should  it  not  api)Iy  this 
foresight  and  volition  to  arranging  a  more  tolerable  earth?  And 
here  we  are  back,  my  dear  builder  of  Utopias,  at  the  original  ij 
of  your  whole  system.  For  what  has  made  the  difference  between 


your  decent  and  decently  happy  planet  and  this  Earth  as  seen 
from  the  top  of  a  Strand  omnibus,  has  not  b(>en  the  aec-d(‘nt  of  a 
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war  less  or  a  discovery  more,  nor  even  tlie  |)resence  of  a  greater 
iuiml)er  of  persons  of  virtue  or  talent,  but  simply  that,  in  L  topia, 
people  have  been  less  incxpUcahly  stupid  and  lazy  and  heartless 
and  self-indulgent  than  here. 

Less  inexplicably .  For  I  feel  in  all  your  anger  and  all  your 
humorous  sadness,  even  as  in  all  the  anathemas  of  all  the 
prophets,  the  sting  of  the  inexplicable  :  the  human  race  is  stiff¬ 
necked,  obstinately  blind  to  its  own  good.  >iow  here  it  seems  to 
me  that  you,  like  all  the  floaters  of  Kingdoms  of  lleavcm,  arc 
distinctly  unjust.  The  human  race.  1  venture  to  say,  has  not 
shown,  and  does  not  show,  itself  one  hit  more  stupid,  heartless, 
lazy,  or  self-indulgent  than  you  or  1  would  in  its  place.  There 
has  been  wastefulness  on  the  part  of  the  Forces  of  Nature,  the 
great  abstractions  who  are  indifferent.  But  as  to  human  beings, 
they  have  been  applying  their  poor  wits  and  will,  under  extremely 
trying  circumstances,  to  their  daily  and  hourly  needs;  needs  com¬ 
prising  rest  and  enjoyment  (what  we  moralists  call  “  sloth  ”  and 
“  self-indulgence”)  quite  as  much  as  the  more  obvious  renovation 
of  their  tissues  and  re])lenishing  of  the  race. 

Tn  so  doing,  like  the  famous  savages  of  I'hetoricians,  inatdvind 
fre(iuently  cuts  down  the  tree  for  the  fruit,  and  eats  its  corn  as 
spinach  ;  it  damages  to-morrow,  but  it  satisfies  to-day  ;  and  to-day 
is  imperious.  Mankind  also  damages  its  neighbour  and  posterity, 
but  it  satisfies  (I  must  repeat  it)  the  ego’s  immediate  and  cruel 
wants.  Hence  vice,  crime,  and  (more  detrimental  still  in  the 
long  run)  all  the  various  perfunctorinesses  and  frauds  which  raise 
your  indignation  legitimately,  but  ought  not  (for  you  are  a  great 
novelist)  to  excite  your  astonishment — you  who  described  the 
wiles  of  the  hungry  pseudo-author  who  did  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewisham  out  of  their  typewriter’s  deposit.  You  are,  for  in¬ 
stance,  angry  that  our  schools  should  not  be  better  adapted  to 
the  education  of  the  young.  But  our  schools  (the  one  which 
educated  Kipps,  for  instance)  are  perfectly  adapted  to  their  real 
vital  object,  namely,  furnishing  a  livelihood  to  sundry  genteel, 
incompetent  inoralists  and  scholars,  and,  on  the  other  side,  ridding 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  harassing  res[)onsibility  and 
presence  of  unruly  youngsters.  English  people,  less  hypocritical 
because  more  practical  than  Latins,  will  even  admit  that  seeming 
perfunctoriness  is  no  drawback  ;  Eton  is  useful  in  furnishing  a 
lad  with  presentable  future  friends;  Abna  Mater,  with  her  Sehola 
Logicee,  Sehola  Mathematicce ,  Sehola  Musiece,  and  oth('r  Faust- 
like  inscriptions  ov('r  (Jothic  doors,  turns  a  boy  into  a  man  worthy 
of  a  latch-key.  The  simple  truth  was  ingenuously  put  to  this 
present  writer  by  the  youth  who  averred  that  Cl  reek  and  Latin, 
doubtless  Hellas  and  Imperial  Koine,  were  useful  ”  to  pass 
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I'Xiilus.'’  Hall'  ol  our  institutions,  of  our  codes,  morals,  ideals, 
arc,  believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Wells,  useful  “  to  pass  exams,”  and 
exams  are  useful — well,  in  order  not  to  have  to  pass  any  more. 
Nor  are  the  offences  against  progress  always  of  this  smug  British 
type  :  in  Southern  countries  (let  us  say)  one  is  horrilied  hy  the 
suffering  of  galled  and  overladen  horses,  and  one  is  forced  to  j)ick 
one’s  way  and  stop  one’s  nose  in  the  public  street.  But  can  we 
('xpect  the  miserable  carter  to  he  mon*  careful  (even  if  he  had  tin; 
money)  of  his  harness  than  of  his  own  ragged  clothes,  nay  to 
unload  half  his  freight  and  come  hack  again,  when  his  day's  work 
and  pay  depends  on  doing  that  broiling  journey  a  ci'rtain  numher 
of  times?  And  where  would  you  have  tlu'  sluttish  housewife 
throw  her  tilth  when  she  has  no  place  save  the  convenient 
thoroughfare? 

This  illustration  is,  I  fear,  rather  humble  and  rc'pulsive.  But 
the  lives  and  souls  of  most  folk  are  (and  still  more,  have  been) 
humble  and  repulsive  :  ill-fed,  unwashed,  untaught,  often  tired 
and  nearly  always  hurried;  so  that  one  wonders  how,  even  like 
those  poor  Southern  peasants,  mankind  has  yet  been  able  to  put 
hy,  year  hy  year,  more  savings  in  the  hank,  and  swell  the  ca{)ital 
of  good. 

”  11  faut  vivre,  iMonseigneur,”  says  the  human  race,  like  the 
jail-hird  to  the  Minister.  And  you  know,  dear  iMr.  Wells,  that 
you  abhor  the  only  answer  ^wssihle  to  that,  Schoi)cnha tier's  and 
the  other  pessimists;  you  refuse  to  say,  ”  Je  n’en  vois  point  la 
necessite.”  And  meanwhile,  living,  because  it  has  meant  dying 
fess  soon  and  sntfering  less  constantly,  has  slowly  brought  its 
remedy  with  it.  The  avoidance  of  ])ain  and  the  snatching  a  scanty 
jileasure  have  been  man’s  real  and  sole  business,  with  the  con- 
seejuence,  as  I  have  repeated  too  often,  of  much  destruction,  of 
much  clogging  and  littering,  hut  with  the  consequence  also  of 
constantly  increasing  order  and  forethought  and  self-control.  For 
the  lessening  of  our  own  discomfort  forces  a  certain  restraint  on 
our  neighbour,  the  lessening  of  his  discomfort  a  certain  restraint 
on  us ;  foresight  grows  into  imagination,  imagination  into  syni- 
[>athy ;  appetite  itself  ends  by  teaching  moderation,  and  self- 
defence,  respect  for  others  ;  thus,  as  Professor  Baldwin  has  shown 
us,  the  child,  hy  gradually  increasing  perception  of  the  outer 
world  and  increasing  experience  of  other  folk,  grows  at  length  into 
the  adult  citizen.  You,  yourself,  dear  Mr.  Wells,  have  written 
a  more  convincing  hook  than  this  Modern  Vtopia,  your  hook  of 
Anticipations ,  of  how  the  world  is  likely  to  progress  hy  the 
mere  shifting  and  pushing  of  its  short-sighted  and  selfish  activi¬ 
ties.  We  shall,  even  as  we  have,  hut  with  increasing  s|)ee(l, 
become  more  sound  and  sane,  more  leisurely  and  sensitive  and 
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tlioughtful,  as  we  become  less  poor  and  ignorant;  and  onr  added 
leisure  and  finer  sensitiveness  will  enable  us  to  do  less  inisehier 
in  seeking  our  good,  and  make  us  more  dejxsndent  for  onr  com¬ 
fort  on  the  comfort  of  others;  onr  cleaner,  more  ventilated  fancy 
will  sicken  at  whiffs  from  even  distant  refuse-heaps  left  by  less 
squeamish  and  more  hurried  ancestors — refuse-heaps  into  which 
they  swept  what  they  could  not  deal  with,  and  let  it  festiT  and 
l)reed  disease,. such  as  industrial  exploitation,  criminal  justice, 
marriage  law,  prostitution,  and  so  forth,  which  we  still  accept  as 
part  of  public  sanitation. 

Qluickly  or  slowly,  man,  asserting  himself  in  the  universe,  will 
diminish  the  universe’s  wastefulness.  Quickly,  say  you,  with 
3'our  incomparable  romancing  ingenuity  and  intolerant  novelist’s 
sympath}' ;  slowly,  says  your  brother-thinker,  Gabriel  Tarde,  with 
his  historian’s  and  economist’s  belief  in  strata  of  civilisation,  in 
slow  permeation  or  levelling  up.  But,  quicker  or  slower,  this 
automatic  progress  requires  time;  and  it  is  time  which  you,  in 
your  Modern  Utopia,  have  suddenly  taken  to  grudge.  In  think¬ 
ing  over  the  betterment  which  must  come,  you  have  (at  least 
it  seems  to  me)  lost  patience  with  the  evil,  the  folly,  and  waste¬ 
fulness  under  your  eyes;  and  you  have  set  to  jilanning  a  royal 
road,  to  framing  some  device  by  which  (as  in  some  Monte  Carlo 
“system”)  there  will  be  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  gain,  and  no 
loss  to  speak  of.  And  you  have  invented  a  Utopia  where  time 
and  experience  are  replaced  by  foresight  and  self-control ;  where 
forces  for  good  shall  no  longer  run  to  waste,  and  forces  for  evil 
he  sniiHed  out  by  deliberate  effort.  There  is  already  in  the  world 
an  amazing  amount  of  knowledge,  of  disinterestedness  (at  least  as 
far  as  money  and  comfort  goes),  and  of  volition  :  let  this  he  con¬ 
sciously  applied  to  future  improvement,  no  longer  left  to  casual 
work.  There  are  already  a  good  number  (perhaps  there  have 
always  been)  of  superior  men  and  women  ;  let  this  elite  direct  the 
rest,  showing  its  fitness  to  govern  others  by  its  fitness  to  govern 
itself — and  behold  !  we  have  your  Samurai,  your  voluntary  oli¬ 
garchy,  your  noble  caste,  recruited  by  the  elimination  of  all  baser 
motives.  The  idea  is  so  good  that  it  is  not  new  :  the  Pythagoreans, 

1  am  told,  were  people  of  this  kind;  the  Jesuits,  who  did  such  ' 
wonders  in  I’araguay,  were  men  whose  individual  passions  had 
been  deviated  and  canalised  ad  major em  Dei  Gloriam,  although 
the  God  and  the  glory  were  sometimes  queer  ;  and  to  me,  who  am, 
after  all,  but  a  poor  aesthete  in  moralist’s  garb,  there  is  about 
the  whole  thing  a  jileasant  reminiscence  of  Mozartian  choruses 
ill  the  Zauberfiote ,  of  a  venerable,  deep-voiced  Sarastro,  clad  in 
whit('  and  singing  eighteenth-century  humanitarianism.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  notion,  and  its  perjxdual  recurrence  in  some 
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shape  or  other,  suggests  that  tliei'e  may  be  some  truth  in  it ;  at 
all  events,  that,  by  constant  reverting  to  some  such  arrangement, 
matikind  may  eventually  make  it  possible. 

Ercntudllij ,  hut  only  evc'ntually.  For  (hero  one  of  my  vague 
dissentient  currents  of  thought  finds  a  channel  of  expression)  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  system  of  government  by  the  wise  and 
good  is  rather  the  result  of  the  world’s  greater  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  than  its  jirohable  cause.  Apart  from  certain  oligarchies  of 
pi'rsons  s[iecially  tit  for  military  or  statesmanly  functions  (but 
otherwise  indifferent  poor  enough),  like  Sparta,  or  Venice,  or  the 
House  of  liords  at  an  unknown  historical  [xiriod,  I  can  imagine 
such  government  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  only  in  moments  of 
emergency  and  crisis.  In  the  very  suggestive  little  Utopian 
nov(d,  Ilistoire  de  Quatre  A  ns,  by  my  friend  Daniel  Halevy,  for 
instance,  the  austere  iUitc  of  men  of  science  take  the  entire  man- 
agmnent  of  the  human  cattle  remaining  on  eartli,  and  even  break 
and  breed  them,  so  to  speak,  for  the  plough.  But  this  is  after 
the  collapse  of  society  through  the  over-sudden  introduction  of 
virtually  gratuitous  chemical  food  and  consequent  licence,  and  a 
line  bout  of  mysterious  pestilences  wbich  has  purged  the  earth 
more  etfectually  than  Robespierre  even  could  have  done  with 
purifying  guillotines.  And  my  friend  Daniel  Halevy  does  not 
say  how  the  human  cattle  and  their  high-minded  farmers  got  on 
in  the  long  run  ;  nay,  he  even  ends  his  tantalising  story  with  an 
incursion  of  Tartars  and  a  return  of  that  “  Great  Corrector  of 
iMonstrous  Times,  Shaker  of  o’er-rank  States,  and  Grand  Decider 
of  Dusty  and  Old  Titles,”  the  ”  Mars  Armi^xitent  ”  of  splendid 
Fletcher’s  verse.  And  ]M.  Renan,  while  (in  his  pessimist  moment 
of  the  Dialogues  Pliilosopliiqucs)  giving  us  a  singularly  terrible 
scheme  of  a  world  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  scientific 
clilc,  has  (like  the  charming,  inconsistent,  human,  sly  moralist 
he  was)  warned  us  in  several  other  places  against  such  oligarchies 
-indeed,  made  it  quite  clear  that,  brute  though  Caliban  often  is,  it 
is  safer  to  leave  the  world  to  him  than  to  the  austere  and 
philanthropic  Rrospero. 

It  might  be  possible  perhaps,  with  time  (of  which,  however, 
you  are  very  chary  !)  to  guard  against  the  unpleasantness  of  your 
Samurai  regime,  particularly  by  encouraging  your  other  class  of 
erratic  (and  I  fear  rather  rowdy)  creative  geniuses.  It  might  even 
(and  to  this  I  should  propose  devoting  a  little  of  our  energy)  be¬ 
come  ixjssiblc  to  diminish  the  trickiness  and  one-sidedness  of 
siq)erior  people’s  individual  constitution,  and  their  tendency  to 
rough  and  ready  logic.  But  even  if  you  get  perfect  disinterested 
thoughtiuhn  ss  fi'om  ii  minority,  do  you  rc'ally  believe  this  dis- 
inten'sh'd  thoughtfuhie.ss,  immaculab',  sound,  but  fitful,  siioradie, 
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and  tentative,  could  build  a  world  of  virtue  and  wisdom  out  of 
the  shoddy  resolves,  the  sham  comprehension,  the  genuine  small 
self-seekingness  and  shirking  of  the  majority? 

Why,  we  have  not  yet  got  the  better  of  what  is  tricky  and 
trashy  in  the  individual  saint  or  genius  ;  and,  as  to  disciples,  every 
rt'former  has  seen  (or  rather  been  too  purblind  to  see)  his  teachings 
misunderstood  or  misapplied  or  turned  into  dead  letter  by  those  he 
trusted  most.  Did  not  the  Apostles,  under  the  eye  of  the  Master, 
la'gin  quarrelling  for  precedence? 

The  Sa})iurai,  therefore,  may  organise  statistics  and  labora¬ 
tories,  but  1  doubt  whether  they  will  do  much  effective  organisa- 
lion  of  mankind  at  large,  I  venture,  indeed,  to  think  that  their 
real  use  will  be  to  organise  themselves ,  1  might  almost  say,  each 
to  organise  himself  and  herself.  Good,  wise,  and  responsible 
peo[)le  are  never  good,  wise,  or  responsible  enough  or  in  the  right 
directions  and  moments ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  gain  to  all  pro- 
-tvss  if  they  be,  personally  and  collectively,  up  to  the  mark,  a 
thoroughly  efficient  moral  and  intellectual  vanguard  ;  it  will  be  a 
gain  if  virtue  and  wisdom  cease  to  be  a  positive  nuisance.  Let 
the  Samurai  educate  and  organise  themselves  and  not  others;  if 
tht'ir  systems  of  morals  and  education,  their  new  scruples  and 
new  duties,  their  new  ideals  and  dignities  and  pleasures,  are 
really  good  for  anything,  why,  then,  this  better  born  and  better 
bred  class  will  gradually  be  imitated  by  their  inferiors ;  the  world 
will  rot  a  little  less  for  their  presence.  They  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth  ;  let  them  see  to  not  losing  their  savour ! 

To  do  this  will  give  them  work  enough,  to  breed  and  educate 
their  own  children;  nay,  one  might  almost  say,  to  breed  and 
educate  their  own  individual  thoughts  and  desires. 

1  am  gradually  working  my  way  through  that  confusion  of 
enthusiastic  assent  and  ill-delined  suspicion  with  which  your 
Modern  Utopia  has  filled  me.  And  now  1  find  that  while  wishing 
with  all  my  heart  for  your  well-organised  republic,  while  longing 
to  become  a  knightly  priest  of  progress,  while  hankering  even 
for  a  little  sound  pc'rsecution  of  literary  fops  like  your  Bare¬ 
legged  Nature-worshipper  and  your  Sentimental-Philistine  with 
his  Lady  and  his  Dear  Doggie,  while  at  all  events  accepting 
your  religion  of  responsibility  and  foresight  as  the  one  my  soul 
has  ever  yearned  for;  while  .  .  .  well,  while  all  this  has  been 
going  on,  something  has  murmured  in  my  innermost  ear,  “  Beware 
of  a  new  perfunctory  ritual,  a  new  hypocrisy,  a  new  intolerance  ; 
beware  of  a  new  superstition - ” 

Por  this  perpetual  reaching  out  to  the  Future  is  a  violation  of 
Ileality.  Mankind  has  not  bothered  much  about  the  Future 
because  it  has  had  its  hands  full  with  the  Present.  And  man- 
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kind — siicli,  at  kaist,  is  niy  crass  instinctive  pliilosophy— 
kind  has  been  rUjiit.  And  what  is  more,  you,  dear  Mr.  Wells, 
know  this  far  better  than  1 ,  and  have  shown  it  with  passionate 
pathos  and  humour  in  Mr.  Lcirishani  and  Kipps;  and  it  is  only 
when  you  sit  down  to  systematise  and  specialise  the  Future  that 
you  forget  this  living  knowledge,  as  s|H'cialists  and  system-makers 
always  forget  all  save  the  s|)eciality  and  the  system.  The  meta¬ 
physics  of  your  worship  of  the  Future  are,  I  venture  to  say, 
wrong,  as  wrong  as  those  of  any  other  priest  preaching  of  any 
other  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Life  is  not  a  single-aimed  elfort  towards  continuance  and  de¬ 
velopment,  towards  hecoming  somebody  or  something  dilferent. 
Seen  through  the  scheme  of  the  historian  or  biologist,  its  facts 
grouped  and  accentuated  into  his  special  intellectual  jxittern,  life 
is  a  ceaseless  heconiiiuj.  IKit  looked  at,  or  rather  felt,  in  a 
dilferent  way,  life  takes  the  signification  of  a  ceaseless  being ;  and 
as  a  being,  not  a  becoming,  does  life  alfect  the  real  creature  and 
constitute  real  experience.  Life  (even  the  life  of  those  Patriarchs 
who  did  nothing  but  be  begotten  and  beget)  is  not  merely  pro¬ 
creation,  but  endurance;  and  if  each  individual  were  not  busy 
making  his  own  few  years,  nay,  his  own  hour  and  minute, 
tolerable,  the  Pace,  for  all  its  metaphorical  [X)wers  of  survival, 
would  have  died  out  a  good  while  ago ;  nor  would  there  be  much 
talk  of  a  future  (on  earth  or  off  it)  if  there  were  not  a  most  im- 
jierious  present,  full  of  ease  and  distress. 

Even  as  theologians  inventoried  life  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  day  of  judgment,  so,  particularly  since  Schopenhauer 
and  Darwin,  philosophers  have  taken  in  account  only  the  qualities 
which,  because  they  are  useful,  are  ixwpetuated,  and  have  denied 
utility  to  those  which  are  not  perpetual ;  they  have  fixed  their 
eyes  on  the  Will-to-continue,  belonging  to  that  abstraction,  the 
Pace;  and  have  neglected  the  Will-not-to-suffcr,  belonging  to  the 
individual— a  will  quite  as  imix)rtant  and  a  good  deal  more 
ascertainable. 

For  would  there  have  been  any  human  or  animal  action  at  all, 
any  thought,  any  volition,  any  elfort,  any  food,  or  any  love,  but 
for  the  fact  of  individual  pain,  discomfort,  distress,  and  its  ]X)or 
younger  sister,  individual  satisfaction?  Would  you,  dear  i\Ir. 
Wells,  and  your  Samurai  and  Ncw-Republicans ,  and  your  humble 
admirer  myself — nay,  a  great  many  remarkable  persons,  saints, 
sages,  John-a-Dreamses  and  Torquemadas  of  various  ages  and 
conditions — have  all  been  busy  with  Utopias  and  Paradises  and 
Hells,  but  for  the  pressure  of  that  same  Will-not-to-suifer,  but 
for  the  preferences,  intellectual  and  sentimental,  hut  organic, 
vicarious  hut  personal  and  pr»‘sent,  of  our  own  rather  odd  in- 
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dividuality,  and  sometimes  rather  to  the  inconvenience  of  our 
neighbours!  Our  neighbours,  meanwhile,  not  saints  nor  sages, 
nor  poets  nor  heroes,  but  just  the  normal  philistines  beloved  of 
Dr.  Nordau,  have  (as  before  remarked)  furthered  and  hampered 
progress  by  their  less  peculiar  attempts  at  making  the  present 
tolerable.  All  mankind,  superior  or  inferior,  has  been  busy 
keeping  itself  alive  by  material  and  metaphorical  food  and  rest, 
and  also  by  narcotics  and  stimulants.  This  latter  fact  has  been  a 
little  blinked  by  utilitarians  and  moralists,  so  I  wish  to  insist 
on  it :  yes,  the  human  race  might  have  come  to  an  end  but  for 
satisfactions  and  alleviations  which  have  sometimes  cost  degrada¬ 
tion  and  disease  and  an  increase  of  misery  to  themselves  and 
their  progeny.  -The  excitement  and  the  dreams  of  cruelty  and 
superstition  have  helped  to  keep  the  race  (because  the  individual) 
going,  even  like  the  excitement  and  dreams  of  alcohol  and  opium. 
And  the  world  would  be  depopulate  but  for  the  fact  that  human 
creatures  have  not  merely  begotten  others,  but  kept  their  own 
vital  hopes  alive,  thanks  to  the  Gods’  wholesale  intoxicant  called 
love.  You,  dear  Mr.  Wells,  with  your  Lewishams  and  Kippses, 
have  brought  home  to  your  readers  that  those  lovers,  sheepishly 
ecstatic  among  the  music-filled  or  moonlit  bowers  of,  say,  Folke¬ 
stone  Leas,  arc  re-tempering  their  own  soul,  quite  as  much  as 
replenishing  the  earth ,  in  the  one  sort  of  poetry  open  to  shopmen 
and  housemaids,  even  as  to  the  cave  and  lake  dw^ellers,  their 
ancestors.  Indeed,  you  novelists  may  bring  home  to  psychologists 
and  sociologists  and  other  rather  dreary  persons  this  great  neg¬ 
lected  cosmic  fact  :  that  human  development  depends  not  only  on 
the  warning  power  of  pain,  but  on  the  restorative  power  of 
pleasure. 

Now,  thinking  about  Utopias  and  arranging  for  them  is  the 
born  Samurai's  pleasure,  as  similar  thinking  of  God  and  Heaven 
and  living  for  them  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  Saint. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  function  of  all  religions  (as  distin¬ 
guished  from  mere  codes  of  conduct  which  have  used  religious 
sanctions)  has  been  thus  to  keep  alive  a  certain  number  of  religious 
people,  w'ho,  but  for  the  exhilaration  of  communion  with  a  divinity 
and  the  corroborating  peacefulness  of  a  communion  with  fellow- 
worshippers,  would  have  died  out  for  sheer  misery  and  forlorn¬ 
ness.  Now,  religious  people  have  been,  and  are,  a  necessary  factor 
in  all  progress,  and  the  more  necessary  for  their  scarcity. 

Saintliness  and  heroism  have  perhaps  done  little  direct  good, 
perhaps  done  harm,  practically  and  in  the  way  they  meant  it  : 
they  have  not  been,  most  likely,  half  as  fruitful  of  useful  action 
as  the  selfish  and  thoughtless  self-seekingncss  of  grosser  folk. 
But  they  have  corrected,  pruned,  and  lopped  the  instincts  of  life 
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which  otlierwisc  ran  to  seed  of  death.  There  is  more  than  an 
allegoric  significance  in  chastity  being  the  saintly  quality  above 
all  others;  since  chastity,  in  itself  sterile,  keeps  the  young  brood, 
the  quickening  germ,  from  neglect,  from  devastation  and  death. 
A  certain  number  must  preach  and  live  for  altruism,  not  because 
altruism  is  a  principle  of  life,  but  because  the  egoistic  life- 
]n-inciples  are  too  riotous  and  self-destructive.  And  as  with 
thought  of  one’s  neighbour,  so  also  with  thought  of  that  neighbour- 
in-timc,  the  Future.  The  Future  can  exist  only  in  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  Present,  as  the  Neighbour  (in  so  far  as  Neigh¬ 
bour,  as  Alter)  exists  only  in  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  Kgo. 
Doth  are  necessary  mitigations  of  the  actually  existent,  of  the 
imperious  now  and  the  imperious  self ;  and  both  im|X)se  qualifica¬ 
tions,  sometimes  prohibitions,  on  instincts  and  actions  stronger, 
more  vital  and  necessary,  than  themselves  :  “  Not  thus  ” — “  Not  so 
much” — ‘‘  Not  his  now  at  all.”  The  thought  of  a  neighbour  is 
to  make  some  self  less  miserable ;  the  thought  of  a  future  is  to 
reclaim  a  possible  present.  And  little  by  little,  as  the  present 
becomes  richer  and  the  ego  more  complex,  there  will  enter  into 
the  present  more  and  more  strands  of  the  future,  and  the  ease 
and  discomfort  of  the  self  will  be  shot  and  veined  more  and  more 
subtly  and  indissolubly  with  the  ease  and  discomfort  of  the  neigh¬ 
bour.  The  dreams  of  the  dreamers  will  slowly  become  reality ; 
the  chaste,  sometimes  sterile,  saints  will  have  bequeathed  their 
features  to  the  offspring  of  the  teeming,  the  forgotten  fieshly 
generations ;  and  that  mystery  will  happen  to  which  Penan  has 
secretly  and  fearfully  alluded  :  the  Divinity  will  have  been  born 
of  the  prayer  of  its  w'orshippers. 

In  that  Kingdom  of  Heaven  there  will  be  no  saints,  in  the 
realised  Utopia  no  Samurai,  for  saints  imply  sinners  and 
Samurai  imply  uninitiate.  But  meanwhile — and  I  return  to  niy 
worship  of  the  Present — there  has  to  be  a  definite  worship  of  the 
Future.  There  are  Samurai  (with  recognition  in  eyes  and  voice 
rather  than  in  garb)  needed  to  prevent  progress  being  too  per¬ 
petually  wasted,  but  not,  methinks,  to  organise  it;  tender-hearted 
Samurai  physicians  to  check  the  birth  of  the  unfit  rather  than  to 
breed  supermen  on  Mr.  Shaw’s  principles ;  sceptical  Samurai 
moralists  less  to  say  “believe”  and  “obey”  than  to  ask  “are 
you  quite  sure?  ”  and  “  try  for  yourself.”  And  such  Samurai,  in 
their  serene  but  sometimes  arduous  and  solitary  efforts  at  (forgive 
what  seems  an  anti-climax  !)  humbugging  themselves  and  others 
as  little  as  possible,  will  require  a  religion  to  keep  them  alive,  a 
dreamed-of  future  to  console  them  for  the  present.  They  will 
require  a  book  like  your  adventures  in  the  Twin-Planet  beyond 
Sirius  as  an  aid  to  devotion,  a  latter-day  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

I  am  aware,  as  1  write  these  lines,  that  there  is  an  air  of 
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obscurantism  in  them.  I  confess  to  a  superstition  in  favour  of 
the  secret  and  ironical  ways  of  the  Universe,  and  a  perhaps  mean- 
spirited  fear  of  human  pre-arrangement  of  all  things  ;  deeming,  as 
I  do,  that  our  intellect,  though  vast,  cannot  yet  compass  the 
multitudinous  unexpected ;  and  that  what  little  intelligence  and 
sympathy  and  will  we  possess  is  barely  sufficient  for  everyday  use 
and  everyday’s  unaccountable  surprises. 

Thoroughly  earnest  and  strenuous  people  may  stigmatise  this 
attitude  as  dilcttanteish ,  and  I  have  a  notion  that  they  do  not 
really  like  me.  But  I  feel  sure,  dear  Mr.  Wells,  that  you  will 
protect  me  against  your  Samurai  and  their  presumable  Index 
Expurgatorius ;  nay,  that  you  will  pull  a  few  wires,  in  order  that 
the  revised  edition  of  the  New  Republican  Breviary  should  con¬ 
tain  some  little  high-minded  quotation  from  this  ov(T-garrulous 
li'tter  of  3our  devoted  and  grateful  Keader. 


Vernon  Lee. 
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By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

ANOTHER  EFFIGY. 

From  the  pandemonium  of  the  mock  burial  Daniel  Brendon  took 
himself  unseen.  The  advice  of  Jarratt  Weekes  appeared  to  be 
reasonable,  and  he  decided  to  follow  it.  lie  was  told  to  ask  Prout, 
and  he  determined  to  do  so.  He  roamed  through  darkness,  and  the 
past  turned  back  like  a  scroll,  and  he  read  into  the  recent  years 
far  more  than  Prout  could  tell  him.  It  was  not  possible  to  reach 
Dawlish  until  the  following  day,  and  long  before  the  summer  dawn 
returned,  Brendon  had  passed  beyond  thought  of  Prout  to  that  of 
his  master. 

Under  deep  and  silent  woods,  by  waste  places  and  along  lonely 
roads  he  went.  The  voices  of  night  whispered  round  him,  and  sleep¬ 
ing  trees  sighed,  shivered,  and  slept  again  as  he  passed  them  by. 
Nocturnal  creatures  were  his  companions;  the  solitary  hare  limped 
along  before  him;  the  owl  and  the  night-jar  cried  from  the  wood; 
once  he  passed  a  colony  of  glow-worms,  where  they  twinkled  in  the 
dewy  grass,  like  a  tiny  constellation. 

His  mind  suffered  the  gigantic  convulsion  proper  to  this  blow. 
Within  one  hour  of  leaving  Lydford,  he  believed.  His  inherent 
instincts,  smothered  through  five  years  by  kindness,  hushed  by 
gentle  words,  lulled  by  immense  generosity,  tore  their  way  through 
these  artifices  and  saw  all  that  had  been  hidden,  and  far  more.  The 
goodness  of  Woodrow  rotted  as  Daniel  thought  of  it ;  and  even  his 
conversion  stank.  Brendon  saw  himself  hoodwinked,  laughed  at, 
deceived — seduced,  like  a  child,  with  sugar-plums,  rendered  harm¬ 
less  with  gifts,  muzzled  and  deluded  with  fields  and  beasts  and  great 
possessions.  He  had  worshipped  and  obeyed  his  God  for  this;  he 
had  sung  praises  to  the  Almighty,  and  toiled  in  the  ways  of  righteous¬ 
ness  for  this.  The  Everlasting  had  watched  it  all,  had  listened  to 
his  prayers,  had  marked  his  mighty  efforts,  had  waited  until  the 
cup  was  full  before  striking  it  from  the  lip  of  His  servant.  Brendon 
turned  from  God  to  man,  thought  upon  his  enemy,  and  considered 
the  plot  that  had  robbed  him  of  his  honour.  Not  until  the  light  of 
dawn  awoke  upon  a  world  of  young  green  and  silver  dew,  did  Sarah 
(1)  Copyright  in  America,  1906,  by  Messrs.  McClure,  Phillips,  anti  Co. 
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Jane  enter  into  his  mind;  and  then  he  detei’iinned  with  iiiniselt  that 
she  must  stand  beside  her  paramour.  He  could  not  remotely  guess 
at  the  truth  of  the  past  five  years ;  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
conceive  a  web  of  heartless  and  cruel  deception  woven  from  their 
united  cunning  and  daily  wrapped  closer  about  himself.  They  knew 
him  so  well :  his  weak  spots  were  so  familiar  to  them,  that  the  rest 
was  easy.  They  had  laughed  at  his  complacent  and  devout  trust  in 
God  a  thousand  times ;  doubtless  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  their 
sin  and  finally  become  careless.  It  was  natural  that  all  the  world 
should  know  before  it  fell  upon  his  ears.  He  read  the  whole  story ; 
he  saw  Woodrow  handing  over  the  farm  in  exchange  for  what  he 
wanted  more;  he  imagined  Sarah  Jane  making  the  bargain.  Anon 
Woodrow’  pretended  to  Christianity  and  Sarah  Jane  also  affected  an 
attitude  of  increased  prayer  and  devotion.  All  was  dust — dust  flung 
by  cruel  hands  and  hard  hearts  to  blind  him. 

His  life  crashed  down,  like  a  tree  thrown  in  March.  So  had  he 
seen  a  great  elm  fall.  One  moment  it  stood  in  fifll  and  glorious 
dignity  of  adult  growth,  the  sun  upon  its  crown  and  rosy 
inflorescence  of  flowers  meshed  within  a  grey  mist  of  the  young 
twigs;  then  the  saw  gnawed  to  its  ruby-red  heart,  the  axe  rang,  the 
mallet  drove  the  wedge,  and  the  whole  mighty  edifice,  falling  in 
thunder,  lay  crushed  flat  by  its  own  weight,  maimed,  wrecked, 
sliattered,  and  utterly  destroyed.  Only  a  raw  disc  in  the  hedge 
marked  the  place  whence  it  had  sprung  upward,  to  be  a  theati'e  for 
the  loveliness  of  spring  and  autumn,  a  home  for  the  storm-thrush, 
a  harp  for  the  winter  wind. 

Now  the  fabric  of  his  fortunes  similarly  collapsed,  and  he  found 
all  that  looked  so  healthy  had,  in  truth,  risen  upon  foundations  of 
putrescence  and  decay.  No  canker  had  eaten  into  his  life  and  ruined 
it;  no  sudden  misfortune  had  grown  and  turned  what  was  fair  to 
what  was  foul;  but,  in  blank  ignorance,  with  immense  labour,  he 
had  built  upon  foundations  of  fraud  and  filth  and  his  own  dis¬ 
honour  ;  he  had  founded  his  life  on  falsehoods  and  sins ;  he  had  wor¬ 
shipped  his  God  in  unconsciousness  of  the  truth ;  he  had  been  drawn 
to  closer  and  deeper  intercourse  with  Christ  through  the  cold-blooded 
villainy  of  a  man.  His  ambitions,  aims,  and  future  schemes  were 
all  rooted  and  flourishing  in  his  own  betrayal ;  and  his  God 
had  suffered  this  appalling  thing  to  come  to  pass,  and  denied  him 
one  dim  hint  or  whisper  of  the  truth.  At  the  crucial  moment,  when 
Woodrow  made  him  his  heir,  the  Almighty  had  blinded  Daniel’s 
native  instinct  and  not  permitted  even  a  suspicion  of  reality  to 
be  associated  with  the  gift.  All  had  combined  against  him;  all  had 
cozened  his  understanding :  his  wife,  his  master,  his  God.  Man  and 
Heaven  had  united  to  deceive  him;  and  man,  knowing  the  truth,  had 
watched  his  sustained  devotion  and  faith;  and  Heaven,  knowing  the 
truth,  had  accepted  Ids  worship  and  thanksgiving,  had  suffered  his 
delusion  to  continue,  had  planned  the  horror  of  the  end. 

Every  wind  of  the  night  came  to  him  with  a  new  grief ;  every  scent 
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of  the  niglit  brought  a  new  agony ;  every  voice  of  the  night  drove  home 
the  trutii  with  an  added  torment.  He  looked  up  at  the  stars  and 
asked  them  what  he  should  do.  From  force  of  habit  he  knelt  and 
called  upon  God.  But  he  remembered  that,  in  this  matter,  God 
was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Therefore  he  rose  and  went  forward 
without  prayer. 

By  morning  he  had  walked  many  miles  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Moor;  and  then,  after  five  o’clock,  he  went  down  to  a  railway  station, 
waited  for  the  first  train,  and  travelled  to  Plymouth.  He  suffered 
himself  to  rest  there  for  a  time ;  and  he  washed  and  ate.  Hence¬ 
forth  he  was  concerned  with  Hilary  Woodrow  and  not  with  John 
Prout.  He  perceived  clearly  that  the  old  man,  who  would  have 
saci'ificed  his  soul  for  Hilary,  had  helped  his  wife  and  Woodrow 
against  him.  He  retraced  events  of  many  journeys.  He  thought 
of  the  days  that  he  had  been  from  home,  and  of  the  time  spent  by 
his  wife  at  Dawlish.  He  forged  a  long  and  dreadful  chain  of  horrible 
deceits  that  had  never  existed.  He  began  to  imagine  an  evil  story 
which  occupied  a  place  in  time  long  after  the  actual  treachery  was 
over  and  done.  Upon  the  fact  of  his  betrayal  he  built  a  mighty 
monument;  yet  this  memorial  had  itself  scarcely  any  existence  in  fact. 
That,  however,  mattered  little.  The  truth  without  addition  had 
been  enough  for  Brendon. 

Day  was  turned  to  night  in  his  mind,  and  he  longed  for  the  real 
night,  that  he  might  accomplish  his  purpose.  About  noon  he  took 
train  to  Dawlish  and  reached  it  before  three  o’clock. 

He  bought  bread  and  ate  it  to  support  himself :  then  he  went  into 
the  woods  above  the  town  and  lurked  there  until  the  dark.  His 
decision  was  come  to,  and  he  intended  to  destroy  both  Woodrow 
and  Sarah  Jane.  They  should  perish;  and  at  that  moment  he  would 
have  killed  his  God  too  if  he  had  known  how.  For  a  short  time  indeed 
his  fetich  was  dead  enough ;  because  to  find  what  he  had  believed  a 
Creator’s  sustained  and  benignant  attention,  proved,  instead,  one 
cruel,  long-drawn  trick  and  jest,  shook  the  man  to  the  roots  of  his 
faith.  Such  action  seemed  not  compatible  with  any  conception  of  a 
loving,  a  just,  and  an  all-powerful  father. 

For  an  hour  he  cursed  God  like  a  fallen  Titan;  hut  only  for  an 
hour.  Then  lifelong  trust  and  faith  conquered,  and  even  at  this 
crisis  atrophied  reason  proved  too  weak  to  grasp  its  opportunity. 
Faitli  rc-took  the  citadel.  He  reflected  upon  his  Bible,  and  pre¬ 
sently  perceived  that  nothing  had  happened  to  him  which  was 
contrary  to  the  common  way  of  God  with  man.  The  Jehovah  he 
adored ;  He  who  once  drowned  every  little  child  in  the  wiiole  world ; 
the  Being  who  led  Israel  into  the  desert  of  Sinai;  who  slew  Uzzah 
for  steadying  His  ark ;  who  killed  seventy  thousand  innocent  men 
because  David  numbered  his  people ;  who  commanded  whole  nations 
to  be  slaughtered  and  their  virgins  only  saved  for  the  conquerors; 
who  prescribed  rules  for  slavery;  who  destroyed  the  firstborn  of  all 
Egypt,  and  tore  ten  thousand  mothers’  hearts;  who  loved  the  stench 
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and  smear  of  blood  upon  His  altars,  and  pursued  His  foes  with  the 
tenacity,  cruelty  and  craft  of  a  lied  Indian — this  Everlasting  Spirit 
might  most  reasonably  be  expected  to  play  the  faithless  savage  and 
torture  even  the  least  of  those  who  worshipped  His  omnipotent  name. 
But  it  w'as  not  for  his  creature  to  question  Him ;  it  was  not  for  a 
thinking  being  to  spurn  this  almighty  pest  with  scorn  and  with 
loathing;  it  was  not  for  a  smitten  man  to  ask  how  any  Prince  of 
Devils  could  worse  confound  his  own  creation. 

Brendon  offered  the  other  cheek ;  and  before  he  stole  out  from  his 
hiding-place  in  the  forest  and  went  down  where  Woodrow  dwelt,  he 
was  safe  in  the  grip  of  his  God  once  more.  The  fact,  however,  did 
not  alter  his  determination,  because  this  revelation  of  his  own 
ordained  ruin  and  destruction  brought  others  in  its  train.  Subse¬ 
quent  actions  were  clearly  indicated  to  him  by  the  Being  he  still 
obeyed ;  for  Daniel  was  not  wholly  sane  now.  Streaks  and 
flashes  of  madness  touched  the  tissue  of  his  thoughts,  as  sparks  fly 
in  smoke.  Barriers  fell,  old  orderly  opinions  perished,  strangled  by 
the  horde  of  ferocious  ideas  that  hurtled  through  his  mind.  From 
the  broken  links  of  dead  principles  a  new  thing  was  welded,  and 
method  and  purpose  were  restored.  He  believed  in  predestination, 
and  through  that  hypothesis  he  came  back  humbly  to  the  footstool 
of  his  idol.  He  perceived  that  the  World-maker  had  chosen  him 
to  drive  the  knife  into  these  evil  hearts.  For  that  purpose,  the 
infinitely  wise,  infinitely  just,  infinitely  loving  God  of  his  fathers 
had  called  him  from  the  womb ;  had  suffered  him  to  live  and  thrive ; 
had  ordered  his  life  prosperously;  had  taught  him  from  his  youth  up 
to  worship  Heaven,  and  walk  uprightly  before  all  men.  To  this  end 
his  faith  had  been  founded  upon  adamant,  and  tempered  to  move 
mountains ;  to  this  end  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  had  warmed  his 
spirit ;  and  now  the  fruit  of  his  spirit  was  about  to  ripen  in  murder. 

For  a  time  the  natural  rage  that  consumed  him  cooled  a  little 
before  these  high  mandates.  The  inversion  of  his  intellect  was  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  though  there  came  to  him  a  fear  that  he  was  about  to 
do  this  thing  that  he  might  gratify  a  personal  lust  and  hunger  for 
revenge,  he  put  that  temptation  away  as  of  the  Devil.  He  believed 
that  the  powers  of  darkness  urged  him  to  spare  his  wife  and  his 
muster;  w'hile  Jehovah  ordered  their  instant  death.  To  let  them 
live  now  would  be  to  frustrate  their  iMaker’s  plan — a  thing  unthink¬ 
able.  He  longed  for  a  Bible  that  he  might  wallow  in  the  atrocities 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  find  wherewithal  to  strengthen  his  arm  there. 

He  was  very  nearly  insane  at  this  crisis — madder  than  it  happens 
to  most  to  be  at  any  time.  Yet  few  there  are,  capable  of  intense 
feeling,  who  have  not  stood  at  the  veil,  looked  behind  it  in  dreams 
or  calentures,  and  seen  the  red-eyed  spirit  glare  like  a  gorgon  out. 
She  peers  forth  by  night,  and  the  dreaming  brain  know'S  her  well; 
at  times  of  terrific  joy  or  grief  she  is  near;  after  physical  excesses 
she  comes  close;  surfeit  or  starvation  alike  summon  her;  she  is  the 
firstling  of  superstition,  the  familiar  of  the  fanatic. 
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This  man  walked  with  madness  that  night  for  a  little  time,  and 
not  until  he  had  returned  to  the  lamp-lit  streets  did  the  unholy 
thing  depart  from  him.  Then  he  affirmed  his  spirit,  prayed  fervent 
prayers,  and  walked  by  the  sea  a  while,  before  going  upon  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  meant  to  kill  Woodrow  with  his  naked  hands. 

Before  the  row  of  dwellings  wherein  the  sick  man  lay,  Daniel 
became  puzzled,  for  he  had  forgotten  the  house.  It  was  only  by 
chance  that  he  rang  at  the  right  one. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  any  answer  came ;  then  the  door  opened 
upon  darkness  and  Brendon  did  not  know  that  it  was  Front  who 
stood  before  him. 

“  Who  bides  here?  ”  he  asked,  and  his  voice  startled  him,  for 
the  tone  was  strange. 

“  Death,  my  son,”  answered  the  other. 

Brendon  pushed  the  old  man  aside,  strode  in,  and  then  found  that 
John  told  the  truth. 

Hilary  Woodrow  lay  in  his  bed.  The  room  was  lighted  by  a  gas 
chandelier,  but  only  one  jet  burnt  there.  Brendon ’s  mind  leapt  over 
the  abysses  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours. 

“  This  is  not  him,”  he  said.  “  You’ve  dragged  that  doll  back 
again  to  deceive  me !  ’  ’ 

”  He  died  afore  noon  to-day,  and  yours  was  the  last  name  on  his 
lips  in  this  w'orld.  Maybe  the  first  in  the  next.” 

“  Let  him  scream  it  in  hell — the  blasted,  faithless  villain!  Dead 
— he’s  not  dead — he  knows  what  I’m  here  for — he’s  foxing  now,  as 
he  has  foxed  me  all  his  life — foul,  heartless.  Godless  monster  that 
he  was  !  ’  ’ 

‘‘Daniel — Daniel — for  God’s  sake — a  dead  man,  Daniel!  ” 

“  Out  on  his  death  and  out  on  you,  you  go-between !  To  hold  my 
hand  and  swear  friends,  and  help  them  into  each  other’s  arms  behind 
my  back — God  of  light  and  reason !  why  be  such  rank  poison  as 
you  allowed  to - ?  ” 

He  broke  off  and  stared  where  the  colourless  clay  of  his  master 
gazed  blankly  up — just  as  the  doll  had  gazed.  Insolence  seemed 
to  sit  on  the  dust — the  insolence  of  a  mean  spirit  that  had  narrowly 
escaped  harm  and  now,  in  safety,  turned  to  jeer.  Brendon  roared 
and  cursed  the  corpse,  while  Front  implored  him  to  be  sane. 

‘‘This  happened  five  years  ago  and  more,”  cried  the  old  man; 
‘‘  ’twas  all  over  then  for  ever.” 

‘‘  All  over — for  them  it  might  have  been.  What  of  me?  .  .  . 
All  over  but  the  payment.  .  .  .  What  of  me,  I  say?  .  .  .  Blight  his 
dim,  damned  eyes — blight  him  lying  there  and  telling  the  truth  with 
his  dumb  lips  now  he’s  safe  from  me.  .  .  .  What  of  me?  ‘All 
ended  ’ !  It’s  only  begun  for  me.  The  reaping’s  mine — the  reaping 
of  this  devil’s  crop.  ]\line  to  put  in  God’s  sickle  now! 

‘‘  Nought  but  the  whirlwind  will  you  reap,  poor  man.  Turn  to 
your  God,  and  don't  blaspheme  Him.  Call  on  Him,  afore  you  do 
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what  can’t  be  undone.  For  pity,  Daniel — for  pity.  He’s  gone  to 
answer  for  what  he  did.  Leave  her  to  God  too.” 

The  man  grew  calmer  and  reflected  before  answering. 

‘‘  IMine’s  a  difficult  God,  you  must  know,”  he  said.  “  He’s  come 
between  again.  Only  vengeance  be  God’s,  but  justice  belongs  to  us 
seemingly.  This  wasn’t  justice — to  let  that  lying  adulterer  slip  away 
in  peace  like  he  has!  1  corned  to  strangle  him,  and  God’s  stepped 
between  again — robbed  me  again.  ’Tis  almost  more  than  a  faithful 
soldier  and  servant  can  endure,  John  Prout.  Job’s  self  wasn’t 
called  to  face  a  thing  like  this.  I’ve  been  deserted,  look  you,  for  no 
fault  of  my  own.  Robbed — robbed  of  all  my  earnings,  of  all  my 
honour,  of  all  my  hopes.” 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  rage  broke  hounds  again. 

“  Let  Him  take  care — let  Him  that’s  reigning  above  Heaven  take 
care,  else  one  more  soul  will  be  damned.  He  can  steal  everything 
from  me  but  hell;  but  that’s  in  all  men’s  reach.  We  can  rob  Him 
of  our  immortal  souls!  That’s  in  my  power,  and  why  not?  What’s 
Heaven  to  me  now?  I’d  rather  follow  this  devil  down — down — if 
’tis  only  to  hunt  and  harry  him  through  raging  fire  for  evermore ! 

.  .  .  Even  that  I’ll  do.  .  .  .  when  she’s  gone.  Evil  for  evil  will  I 
pay  my  God,  and  choose  my  portion  with  them  that  ruined  me ! 

‘‘Han,  man — I  implore  you  by  my  grey  hairs,  Daniel!” 

‘‘Curse  your  grey  hairs!  who  are  you  to  squeak?  You  helped 
this  man  to  hell — you  know  it!  Cold  he  be  now — but  he’ll  roast 
for  it  for  ever;  and  may  it  be  mine  to  trample  him  into  the  hot  eye 
of  the  fire,  till  he’s  red  through,  and  the  marrow  runs  out  of  his 
damned  hones!  Why  is  he  dead — why  is  he  dead  now?  I  was  his 
death — fashioned  by  the  Almighty’s  plan  to  be  his  death — born  to 
he  his  death.  Bring  him  back !  Bring  him  back !  Be  the  God 
of  Ages  a  fool  to  let  all  His  planning  and  plotting  fall  to  nought? 
Who  is  Death  to  stand  grinning  between  me  and  this  filthy  clay? 
Be  he  stronger  than  the  God  that  conquered  him.^  Cui’se  him,  and 
curse  heaven  and  hell  that’s  caught  this  man  away  from  me  in  his 
last  hour.” 

Now  he  seemed  to  realise  the  other’s  absolute  escape ;  and  he  lifted 
his  voice,  howled  horribly,  turned  upon  the  dead,  and  struck  Wood¬ 
row’s  forehead. 

Thereupon  Prout  fiung  himself  at  Brendon  with  all  his  weak  might, 
atid  cried  shame,  and  called  upon  him  to  be  a  man  and  not  a  beast. 
But  Daniel  swept  him  off  and  went  out. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  LONELY  ALTARS. 

Before  noon  on  the  day  after  Hilary  Woodrow’s  death  two  men 
advanced  towards  Ruddyford  farm.  One  went  slowly  on  foot;  the 
other  rode  as  hard  us  his  horse  could  carry  him.  While  Brendon 
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climbed  White  Hill  and  stopped  for  several  minutes  beside  the  cairns 
upon  its  summit,  Jarratt  Weekes  leapt  off  his  horse  at  the  farmyard 
gate  and  hurried  into  the  house. 

He  had  learnt  that  Brendon  was  returning  home  from  Ijjdford 
station,  and  he  had  instantly  set  out  to  go  before  him  and  give 
Sarah  Jane  warning.  Not,  however,  until  his  arrival  at  Buddyford 
did  he  realise  the  whole  truth  or  appreciate  the  effects  of  his  recent 
action. 

It  was  Sarah  Jane  herself  who  told  him,  and  his  terror  at  the  recital 
contrasted  forcibly  with  her  calmness. 

“  Agg  broke  all  to  me  yesterday,”  she  said.  ‘‘  iMy  husband  went 
to  Dawlish  to  kill  Woodrow.  I  want  no  words  with  you,  nor  any 
other  man  now.  You  can’t  alter  what’s  got  to  be.” 

“For  God’s  sake  let  me  save  you,”  he  implored;  “  ’tis  murder 
on  my  soul  for  ever  if  he  does  you  any  hurt.” 

See  you  to  that,”  she  said;  then  she  turned  to  Tabitha  Prout. 

“  I  know  my  way  clear  enough.  The  man’s  on  the  road.  When  he 
comes,  you  can  tell  him  that  I  be  gone  up-along  to  the  peat  works, 
and  have  taken  the  boy  with  me.  He’ll  understand.” 

She  left  them  and  went  to  her  own  cottage.  There  she  took  a 
pencil  and  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  piece  of  paper.  The  brief  letter 
she  folded  up,  put  into  e  .  envelope,  and  addressed  to  Daniel.  Next 
she  called  her  child. 

“  Us  be  going  up  to  the  peat  works,  Gregory.  Come  along  quick, 
my  pretty.” 

“  Hurrah!  ”  said  he;  and  as  soon  as  Sarah  Jane  had  put  on  her 
sun-bonnet,  they  started  over  the  IMoor  for  Great  Lynx.  Her  letter 
was  in  her  pocket.  She  knew  that  her  husband  must  presently 
appear  on  the  summit  of  White  Hill ;  and  from  that  point  he  could 
not  fail  to  see  her.  She  understood  why  he  had  come,  and  what 
he  would  do.  No  shadow  of  fear  for  herself  clouded  her  understand¬ 
ing  now.  She  perceived  very  fully  what  this  terrific  discovery  must 
mean  to  Brendon,  and  little  more  than  deep  grief  for  him  was  at 
her  heart.  Hilary  had  escaped,  and  she  was  thankful,  both  for  Daniel 
and  the  dead.  Now  she  went  up  peacefully  through  the  unspeakable 
glories  of  a  cloudless  June  day;  but  sometimes  her  hand  tightened  on 
the  hand  of  her  child. 

liclow,  Agg,  Weekes,  and  Tiethbridge  held  earnest  converse.  The 
terror  of  Jarratt  made  the  others  contemptuous. 

“  Give  over  shouting  out  to  your  God,  you  dirty  cur,”  said  \\  alter 
Agg.  “  Well  may  you  shake  in  your  shoes.  If  yonder  man,  as  be 
coming  now,  was  sane  and  not  mad,  ’tis  you  that  he’d  put  out  of 
the  way,  and  I  could  wish  that  he  will  do  so  yet.  To  betray  her— 
you  blasted  rogue!  You’ll  be  damned  afore  any  of  us  for  it — that’s 
one  comfort.” 

“  ’Twas  never  meant  to  turn  to  this — God’s  my  judge,  I  didn’t 
foresee  any  such  thing.” 

“  Get  out  of  honest  men’s  eyes  and  hang  yourself,  like  the  Judas 
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you  be.  I  would  break  your  head  this  moment  and  rejoice  in  it,  if 
1  hadn’t  to  keep  my  strength  for  yonder  man.” 

“  I  can  do  no  more,”  said  Weekes.  ‘‘I  call  you  to  witness  that 
I  coined  here  afore  him  to  warn  her.  She  might  have  escaped  him 
if  she  chose  to  do  it.” 

“Where  be  she  now?”  asked  Lethbridge,  and  Tabitha  Prout 
sjKike. 

“  She  went  to  her  own  house,  so  soon  as  she  heard  Daniel  was 
on  the  way.’ 

Weekes  returned  into  the  yard,  where  his  horse  stood.  Then  he 
pointed  to  the  hill. 

“  He  cometh  !  ” 

On  the  cairn,  motionless,  stood  Brendon.  They  watched  him,  and 
presently  he  began  to  descend.  Jarratt  Weekes  rode  away.  Agg 
took  off  his  coat  and  tightened  his  belt. 

“  Be  you  going  to  help  me  withstand  that  man,  Peter?  ”  he  asked 
calmly ;  but  Lethbridge  refused. 

“  No,  I  han’t,”  he  answered.  “  I’ll  die  in  my  bed  a  few  years 
hence  for  choice.  This  be  none  of  my  business.  You  know  him. 
The  man  of  common  strength  that  stands  between  him  and  her 
now  will  be  broken  for  it.  She  might  have  been  saved,  but  she 
wouldn’t  be,  an’  there’s  an  end.” 

The  great  moment  in  Walter  Agg’s  life  had  come. 

“  Broken,  or  not  broken.  I’ll  do  what  I  can,”  he  said. 

They  looked  up  the  hill  again  to  see  that  Daniel  Brendon  no 
longer  approached  them.  He  had  caught  sight  of  Sarah  Jane  far 
away,  and  already  near  the  summit  of  Great  Lynx.  Instantly  he 
changed  his  course,  and  proceeded  directly  over  the  Moor  toward 
her. 

Seeking  the  reason  of  his  action,  Agg  and  Ijethbridge  also  marked 
Sarah  Jane,  now  above  a  mile  away  on  the  heights. 

“God  Almighty  she’s  run  for  it — too  late!”  cried  Lethbridge; 
but  Agg  had  already  left  him.  He  knew  that  he  could  cut  off 
Brendon,  and  started  to  do  so.  They  met  far  below  Great  Lynx, 
and  by  the  time  that  they  did  so  Sarah  Jane  had  already  reached  the 
summit.  She  sat  there  for  a  space,  took  her  farewell  of  the  world, 
drank  her  last  draught  of  the  glory  of  the  summer  sun  and  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  summer  earth. 

Like  a  dream  picture  painted  in  milk  and  gold,  rich  with  magic 
light  even  in  the  pearly  shadow's,  overflowing  with  the  lustre  and 
fervour  of  June,  Devon  spread  before  her  feet  and  rolled  in  sunlit 
leagues  to  the  horizons  of  the  sea.  There  lacked  no  gracious  beauty 
proper  to  that  scene.  It  rose  beyond  perfection  to  sublimity,  lifted 
her  watching  spirit  higher  than  any  praise;  begot  the  serene,  still 
sadness  that  reigns  above  all  joy. 

The  mundane  matter  of  Brendon ’s  meeting  with  Agg  interested 
her  but  little.  Like  the  struggle  of  two  ants  it  seemed  in  the  midst 
of  that  huge  loneliness.  She  saw  the  figures  run  together  and  turn 
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and  twist  a  moment.  Then  tlie  lesser  was  shot  violently  away  and 
fell  sprawling.  The  prone  atom  writhed  for  a  second  and  was  still; 
the  other  came  on. 

“  Poor  Walter,”  thought  Sarah  Jane. 

Her  heart  throbbed  farewell  to  the  ordy  world  she  had  known; 
and  she  was  glad  that  the  sky  shone  blue  over  her  death.  She 
turned  her  lovely  eyes  up  to  it.  A  million  unclouded  firmaments 
would  not  redeem  the  loss  to  earth  wdien  those  eyes  shut. 

.\s  Daniel  Brendon  stood  and  gazed  upon  Buddyford  from  the 
barrows  of  White  Hill,  he  had  suddenly  recollected  two  former 
occasions  when  the  distant  farm  spread  before  him  with  special 
significance.  His  first  vision  of  it  in  storm  came  to  his  mind  and 
he  remembered  how  that  he  had  descended,  and  entered  into  the 
life  of  the  place,  and  toiled  mightily  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
farm  and  its  master.  Then  came  the  moment  when,  fresh  from 
reading  Hilary  Woodrow’s  will,  he  had  gazed  upon  the  land  of 
promise  and,  by  slow  stages,  grasped  the  tremendous  truth  that  all 
he  saw  within  these  boundaries  would  presently  be  his  own.  Vividly 
he  remembered  that  occasion,  and  how,  lifted  by  the  actual  spectacle 
of  Ruddy  ford,  he  had  turned  back  again  to  the  giver  and  renewed  his 
gratitude.  And  now  he  looked  upon  his  own,  and  called  on  his  God 
to  shatter  it  with  lightning,  to  bum  it  with  fire,  to  bury  it  and  blot  it 
out,  like  the  cities  of  the  plain.  He  hungered  to  be  at  the  work,  to 
tear  its  foundations  from  their  granite  roots,  to  blast  the  bed  it  lay  on, 
to  leave  no  trace  upon  earth  by  which  man  might  remember  it. 

He  moved  a  little  way  onward ;  then  suddenly  saw  the  woman 
and  child.  He  stopped,  shielded  his  eyes  from  the  light  and  recog¬ 
nised  them.  The  man  felt  glad  that  she  understood  why  he  had 
come.  It  was  better  to  make  an  end  up  aloft  on  the  lonely  altars, 
than  within  the  cursed  confines  of  the  farm.  He  knew  that  she 
was  going  to  the  peatworks;  that  she  understood  his  coming.  His 
mind  was  calm  now  and  steadfastly  settled  to  destroy  her.  He 
changed  his  course  and  proceeded  leisurely  towards  Great  Lynx. 
Already  he  said  to  himself  that  Sarah  Jane  should  sleep  beside  her 
father  and  die  where  he  died. 

Then  ran  Walter  Agg  and  stood  against  him  and  tried  to  stay 
him.  The  battle  between  them  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  to 
the  weaker  man  happened  what  liethbridge  foretold.  He  was  flung 
down  with  terrific  violence ;  he  fell  upon  a  rock  and  his  leg  was 
broken.  Brendon  left  him  there  without  any  word  and  went  on 
to  the  great  hill.  Presently  he  stopped  and  looked  upward  to  the 
grey  forehead  of  the  tor.  Then  he  noted  that  his  wife  was  sitting 
quietly  there,  watching  him.  Only  then  his  soul  sickened,  and  he 
had  it  in  his  heart  to  call  upon  God  to  spare  her.  For  she  sat 
very  near  the  spot  where  first  they  loved  and  worshipped  each 
other.  He  hesitated,  but  strode  on  again;  and  ’presently  she  rose 
and  disappeared. 
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A  track  over  the  heavy  fens  between  the  tor  and  the  peat-works 
was  known  to  Sarah  Jane,  and  now  she  followed  it,  while  her  child 
ran  on  before. 

Soon  they  entered  the  familiar  ruin  and  took  their  way  to  the 
great  drum.  There,  in  dead  heath  and  fern  little  Gregory  rested 
awhile ;  then  he  called  for  his  favourite  toy. 

“  Not  yet,  my  dicky-bird,”  she  said.  ‘‘You’ve  got  something  to 
do  for  mother  first.  Look  over  there — down  to  the  end  of  the  path 
— who  bo  that  coming  after  us?  ” 

The  child  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure. 

‘‘Gaddy!  Gaddy  back  home  again!  ”  he  said. 

‘‘  So  it  is  then.  And  I’ve  got  a  letter  here  that  you  must  take  to 
him.  Such  a  man  you  be  now' !  Here  ’tis — you  run  down  along 
with  it  and  tell  him  mother’s  sent  it.  Then  he’ll  come  back  with 
’e.  Quick!  How  fast  he's  walking!  ” 

She  gave  her  child  the  letter  and  a  long,  close  kiss.  After  that 
he  trotted  off  to  meet  his  father. 

Sarah  Jane  watched  him;  then  turned  and  took  his  toy  from 
its  hiding-place.  It  was  the  famous  old  knife  which  she  had  seen  so 
often  in  her  father’s  hand.  The  blade  was  blunt,  but  that  mattered 
not,  for  her  Homan  spirit  tunied  to  the  point. 

‘‘  ’Tis  my  heart  did  wrong,”  she  said;  ‘‘  'tis  my  heart - ' 

The  child  ran  to  Brendon  and  jumped  into  his  arms,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do. 

‘‘  A  letter  from  mother,  daddy,”  he  cried;  ‘‘  I’ve  carried  it  safe 
for  ’e.” 

Geep  soul  movements  had  swept  Daniel  as  he  reached  the  crowns 
of  the  land  and  breathed  the  hyaline  of  heaven.  He  began  to  ask 
himself  questions ;  his  heart  shook  and  bled  within  him ;  he  prayed  to 
his  God — he  implored  his  God — but  no  answer  came.  Therefore  he 
went  onward — since  the  Almighty’s  mind  was  unshaken.  Then 
came  the  child,  and  he  took  the  letter  and  doubted  not  that  the 
Father  of  Mercy  had,  even  at  this  last  hour,  dictated  it  to  her  who 
sent  it.  Now  he  was  to  learn  what  he  must  do.  While  he  opened 
it  he  walked  on,  until  he  had  reached  within  fifty  yards  of  the  ruin. 

After  he  had  read  it,  he  stood  still  a  moment  and  considered. 
He  doubted  not  that  his  wife’s  eyes  were  upon  him. 

The  letter  was  very  short: — 

I 

‘‘  My  Dear,  they  say  you  have  come.  I  know.  I’ll  spare  you 
that. — Your  true  love.” 

The  man  lifted  his  voice  at  last. 

“  I  can’t  do  it — God  forgive  me,  I  can’t — I  can’t.  Make  your 
peace  with  Him,  as  I  shall.  Live  out  your  life  on  your  knees,  as  I 
shall.  I’m  going.  You  shall  never  see  my  face  no  more.” 

Then  he  spoke  to  the  child. 

‘‘  Get  to  your  mother,”  he  said. 
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Gregory,  frightened  at  his  face  and  voice,  ran  hack  as  fast  us 
he  could  go — and  Brendon  departed.  But  a  moment  later,  when 
shrill  shriek  upon  shriek  cut  his  ears,  he  stopped,  turned  again, 
and  went  to  his  child ;  because  he  knew  that  the  little  thing  was 
alone. 


CIIAPTEU  XV. 

SET  OF  MOON. 

On  a  night  at  mid-December,  in  a  darkened  room,  Daniel  Brendon 
sat  writing  laboriously.  The  candle  beside  him  w'as  shielded  so 
that  the  light  should  fall  only  on  his  papers,  on  a  copy  of  the  “  War 
Cry,”  and  on  his  Bible.  In  a  corner  were  two  beds,  side  by  side, 
and  his  boy  occupied  the  smaller  one  and  slept  peacefully  there. 
Upon  a  chair  by  the  little  bed  Gregory’s  clean  clothes  were  placed 
for  the  morrow.  A  small  scarlet  jersey  hung  close  by,  and  beside 
it  a  very  large  one,  that  Daniel  would  wear. 

Brendon  had  joined  the  Salvation  Army  and  was  captain  of  the 
Lydford  Branch.  Indeed,  he  had  founded  this  branch,  and  worked 
like  a  giant  by  night  and  day  to  increase  its  strength.  Twenty-five 
persons  were  already  numbered. 

He  rose  up  and  stretched  his  arms ;  then  sat  down  and  read 
through  the  notes  that  he  had  made.  To-morrow  the  man  would 
preach  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Job  and  the  twenty-second  verse. 

“  He  discovereth  deej)  things  out  of  darkness,  and  bringeth  out  to 
light  the  shadow  of  death.” 

The  child  laughed  in  his  sleep  and  then  was  still  again.  A  clock 
struck  four. 

Brendon  appeared  to  be  much  aged;  he  did  not  spare  himself  in 
his  unceasing  struggles  for  his  God.  Only  at  such  moments  as  this, 
in  the  waste  of  night,  when  life’s  pulses  burned  low;  when  his  own 
agony  surged  high;  when  human  powerlessness  to  stem  the  tide  of 
-the  world’s  grief  was  most  borne  in  upon  his  spirit,  did  he  waver 
and  look  forward  hungrily  to  the  end.  For  a  moment  now  he  put 
his  great  hands  over  his  face  and  longed  for  the  time  when  the  dust 
of  the  workshop  should  be  still,  the  dust  of  the  workman  at  rest. 

John  Prout  and  his  sister  received  all  Woodrow’s  money — a 
sum  sufficient  for  their  needs  until  life’s  end.  Brendon  had  sold 
Ruddyford;  and  the  payment,  in  shape  of  notes,  he  burnt.  Now  he 
fought  under  the  banner  of  the  new  sect  that  already  foreshadowed 
its  coming  power. 

He  rose  presently,  gazed  upon  the  night  and  started  at  what  he 
saw. 

“  Blood  and  Fire  in  heaven  too!  ”  he  thought. 

Behind  the  mass  of  Lydford  castle  a  moon,  just  short  of  full,  was 
sinking  amid  vast  clouds.  Some  were  very  dark  and  some  were 
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luminous;  some,  while  circled  with  flame,  yet  moved  in  masses  un¬ 
utterably  black.  The  firmament  seemed  troubled  by  this  conflagra¬ 
tion.  The  setting  moon,  surrendering  her  silver,  took  upon  her  bosom 
the  tinctures  of  earth ;  and  the  stormy  clouds  bunit  with  her  stained 
radiance.  Above  them  the  light  exhaled  and  shot  upward  into 
heaven,  where  stars  shone  through  the  vaporous  floor  of  the  sky. 
Orion  wheeled  his  far-flung  glories  westward  and  followed  the  red 
moon. 

The  wonder  of  this  silent  and  nocturnal  pageant  endured  awhile ; 
then  it  slowly  died  away.  The  planet  flashed  a  farewell  ruby  above 
the  ('dge  of  the  world  and  dreamless  darkness  brooded  upon  earth  for 
a  little  space  before  the  dawn. 
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